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Astonishing Electrical Invention 

Protects lour Car from Thieves 


. . . Automatically! 


This unquestionably is the queerest, most incredible in- 
vention since the first discoveries of radio! A magical, 
shouting, automatic watchman that actually is fc? more 
than human! Never sleeps, rests or gets tired! Stands 


guard over your entire car from spare tire to headlights 
and steering wheel! Endorsed by police! Approved by 
Motor Association! Now offered on generous 5-day free 
test basis! The coupon brings full details. 


A Startling Uncanny Money Maker for Agents 


W HAT makes it work?" "Where on earth did you get it?" 
“ Bet you five dollars he's got some one hiding in there!" "It 
simply can't be true.” A running fire of comment like this breaks 
out whenever and wherever this new invention is 
exhibited. And why not? When no one ever heard 
of such a startling, uncanny device before! In fact 
few people would even dare to dream there could 
be such a thing! So this, men, is something really 
NEW, something to grip the imagination of everyone, 
something that sells to every autoist on sheer novelty 
alone. Distributors, “star” salesmen, every man who 
wants to double and treble his present income should 
note carefully the following facts. 

The Secret of a Theft-Proof Car 

Now in this amazing new way, every car can be pro- 
tected from theft for 24 full hours a day. In the garage 
or parked on the street, if any thief so much as pulls 
at your spare tire or touches his foot to your running 
board — ZOWIE! A riot of noise starts instantly! And 
your car never shuts up till the thief leaves. And listen 
to this. Even if the thiei is wise to what's up, you 
alone place the secret control button anywhere you 
want it around the car. The thief can't possibly 
find it. If he wastes time looking for it — Bingo! He's 
caught and on his way to jail ! This astonishing 
invention guards your spare-tire, headlights and spot-lights as well 
as the car itself. 

Installed in 10 Minutes — Costs Nothing to Operate 

The inventor has asked the U. S. Government to protect his patent rights on 
this revolutionary discovery. Because of its uncanny powers and to distinguish 
it from everything else on earth this Queer discovery is now called “Devil Dog." 


Among its amazing lealures is the fact that it can be installed by anyone in 
10 minutes or less. There is absolutely no cost for operation. It will last aB long 
as the car. Fits any car from Ford to Rolls Royce without adjustment or fussing 
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gpsA Always outside of things 
5g--is — that's where I was just 
twelve short months ago. 
I just didn’t have the 
cas'li, that was all. No 
theatres, no parties, no 
good restaurants. No real 
enjoyment of life. 1 was 
just getting by, just ex- 
isting. What a difference 
today! I drive my own 
car, have a good bank 
account, enjoy all the 
amusements 1 please. 


I Couldn’t Get the Good Things of Life 

Then / Quit My Job and “Found” Myself! 

"I’ve just been figuring out your fam- 
ily budget, Bill, for a salary of twenty- 
eight a week. I've figured it several ways, 


H OW does a man go about making 
more money? If I asked myself 
that question once, I asked it a hun- 
dred times I 

I know the answer now— you bet. I 
know the way good money is made, and 
I'in making it. Gone forever arc the days 
of cheap shoes, cheap clothes, walking 
home to save carfare, pinching pennies to 
make my salary last from one pay-day to 
the next one. I own one of the finest 
Radio stores you ever saw, and I get al- 
most all the Radio service and repair work 
in town. The other Radio dealers send 
their bard jobs to me, so you can sec how 
1 stand in my line. 

But— it’s just a year ago that I was a 
poorly paid clerk. I was struggling along 
on a starvation salary until by accident my 
eyes were opened and I saw just what was 
the matter with me. Here's the story of 
just how it happened. 

One of the big moments of my life had 
come. I had just popped the fatal ques- 
tion, and Louise said, "Yes 1" 

Louise wanted to go in and tell her 
father about it right away, so we did. He 
sort of grunted when we told him the 
news, and asked Louise to leave us alone. 
And, my heart began to sink as I looked 
at his face. 

"So you and Louise have decided to get 
married,” he said to me when we were 
alone. “Well, Bill, just listen to me. I've 
watched you often here at the house with 
Louise and I think you arc a pretty good, 
upstanding young fellow. 1 knew your 
father and mother, and you've always had 
a good reputation here, too. But let me 
ask you just one question — how much 
do you make?” 

"Twenty-eight a week,” I told him. 

He didn't say a word — just wrote it 
down on a piece of paper. 

“Have you any prospects of a better job 
or a good raise some time soon?" he asked. 

"No, sir; I can’t honestly 
have,” I admitted. “I’m looking . 
thing better all the time, though.” 

"Looking, eh? How do you go about 
it?” 

Well, that question stopped me. 

How did I? I was willing to take a 
better job if I saw the chance all right, but 
I certainly had laid no plans to make 
such a job for myself. When he saw my 
confusion he grunted. “I thought so,” he 
said. Then he held up some figures he'd 
been scribbling at 


so you can take your pick of the < , 

like best. Here's Budget No. 1 : I figure 
you can afford a very small unfurnished 
apartment, make your payments on enough 
plain, inexpensive furniture to fix such an 
apartment up, pay your electricity, gas and 
water bills, buy just alvut one modest out- 
fit of clothes for boip of you once each 
year, and save three dollars a week for 
sickness, insurance, and emergencies. But 
you can’t cat. And you'll have to go with- 
out amusements until you can get a good, 
substantial raise in salary." 

I began to turn red as fire. 

"That budget isn't so good after all," he 
said, glancing at ue; "maybe Budget No. 
2 will sound better " 

“That's enough, Mr. Sullivan,” I said. 
"Have a heart. I can see things pretty 
clearly now; things I was kidding myself 
about before. Let me go home and think 
this over." And home 1 went, my mind 
in a whirl. 

At home I turned the problem over and 
over in my mind. I’d popped the question 
at Louise on impulse without thinking it 
out. Everything Mr. Sullivan had said was 
gospel truth. I couldn't sec anything to do, 
any way to turn. But I had to have more 
money. 

I began to thumb the pages of a maga- 
zine which lay on the table beside me. 
Suddenly an advertisement seemed almost 
to leap out at my eyes, an advertisement tell- 
ing of big opportunities for trained men to 
succeed in the great new Radio field. With 
the advertisement was a coupon offering a 
big free book full of information. I sent 
the coupon in, and in a few days received 
a handsome 64-pagc book, printed in two 
colors, telling all about the opportunities in 
the Radio field and how a man can prepare 
quickly and easily at home to take advan- 
tage of these opportunities. ! read the book 
carefully, and when I finished it I made 
my decision. 

What's happened in the twelve months 
since that day seems almost like a dream 
to me now. For ten of those twelve months 
I've had a Radio business of my own! At 
first, of course, I started it as a little prop- 
osition on the side, under the guidance of 
the National Radio Institute, the institu- 
tion that gave me my Radio training. It 
wasn't long before I was getting so much 
to do in the Radio line that I quit my 


measly little clerical job and devoted my 
full time to my Radio business. 

Since that time I've gone right on up, al- 
ways under die watchful guidance of my 
friends at the National Radio Institute. They 
would have given me just as much help, too. 
if I had wanted to follow some other line of 
Radio besides building my own retail busi- 
ness, such ns broadcasting, manufacturing, 
experimenting, sea operating, or any one of 
tile score of lines they prepare you for. And 
to think that until that dny I sent for their 
eye-opening book, I'd been wailing, "I never 
bad a chance 1" 

Now I’m making real money. Louise and 
I have been married six months, and there 
wasn't any kidding about budgets by Mr. 
Sullivan when we stepped off, cither. I'll 
bet that today I make more money than die 
old boy himself. 

Here's a real tip. You may not be as bad 
off as I was. But, diink it over — are you 
satisfied? Arc you making enough money, 
at work that you like? Would you sign a 
contract to stay where you arc now for the 
next ten years, making the same money? If 
not, you’d better be doing something about 
it instead of drifting. 

This new Radio game is a live-wire field 
of golden rewards. The work, in any of the 
20 different lines of Radio, is fascinating, ab- 
sorbing, well paid. The National Radio In- 
stitute — oldest and Inrgest Radio home- 
study school in the world' — will train you 
inexpensively in your own home to know • 
Radio from A to Z and to increase your 
earnings in the Radio field. 

Take another tip — no matter what your 
plans arc, no matter how much or how little 
you know about Radio — clip the coupon be- 
low and look their free book over. It is filled 
with interesting facts, figures, and photos, 
atid the information it will give you is worth 
a few minutes of anybody's time. You will 
place yourself under no obligation — the book 
is free and is gladly sent to anyone who 
wants lo know about Radio. Just address 
J. E. Smith, President, National Radio Insti- 
tute. Dept. OLSS, Washington, D. C. 


Nation— 

j Dept. OLSS, Washington, D. C. 
a Dear Mr. Smith: 

riense send me yo 
I printed in two colors, 

I about the opportunity 


: book, j 
mation 
how I | 


| Nan 
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I n Our N&tff Issue 

THE DRUMS OF TRAP A JOS, by Capt. S. P. Meek. 
(A Serial in three parts) Part I. What has happened 
to the lost Atlantis? Was it really lost, or have the 
people somehow managed to retain life and civiliza- 
tion in some unaccountable manner? _ It seems hardly 
possible, yet we know that “truth is stranger than 
fiction." Within the past ten or twelve years— we 
might even say, since the World War, much stress has 
been laid on scientific development and mechanical 
invention. The results are phenomenal, despite the 
fact that we are inclined to regard each new “miracle 
with a slight rising of the eyebrows and then award 
it a cool acceptance. The strides a nation, unmolested, 
might achieve in any direction are unlimited. What if 
this lost tribe of Atlantis, for instance, is carrying on? 
Capt. Meelc is at his best in this story, and even the 
first instalment will prove us amply justified in saying 
this is one of the best stories of its kind that we have 
published. 

THE GLOBOID OF TERROR, by R. F. Star?.!. The 
author of “Madness of the Dust 1 ’ has answered the 
call for more stories, which reach us. Mr. Slarzl is 
getting an increasing number of followers— deservedly, 
for this new story is more thrilling and more full of 
adventure than his others— yet he does not forget Ins 
science, 

THE COSMIC EXPRESS, by Jack Williamson. If 
you bemoan the good old days when life was full of 
adventure and courage was necessary to the continua- 
tion of life, read this short story, strangely enough laid 
in the future. Excellently written and vivid, it fur- 
nishes much food for thought. 

THE PINEAL STIMULATOR, by I. S. Stephens and 
Fletcher Pratt. A scientist and writer have joined to 
give us a short scientific fiction story of stimulating 
interest. 


And other sdcntifiction stories by David 
H. Keller, M.D., Stanton A. Coblentz, 
and others. 
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FAMMOOTUNE, 

* radio/ 

Don’t spend your life slaving away in some dull, hopeless job! Don't be sat- 
isfied to work for a mere $20 or $30 a week. Let mo show you how to make 

real money in Radlo-the fastest-crowing, biggest moneymaking game on earth! 

THOUSANDS OF JOBS ARE OPEN 

Paying $60, $70 and on up to $200 a Week 

Jobs ns Designer, Inspector and Tester, paying $3,000 to $10,000 a year — as 
Radio Salesman nnd In Service and Installation Work, at $45 to $100 a week 
—as Operator or Manager of a Broadcasting Station, at $1,800 to $5,000ayear — 
as Wireless Operator on a Ship or Airplane, as a Talking Picture or Sound 
Expert— THOUSANDS of JOBS Paying $60, $70 and on up to $200 a WEEK! 


leam Without Lessons in 60 Days 

You loam ATjTj hranollPR of ment, the very latest JENKINS TclevI- opportunities to the Trained Rndio man. 
■p „ J ITT In 4 Bion apparatus, Talking Picture and Sound ifere is a great new field of Radio that 

XtaalO ttb L/Oyne — in O snort, Reproduction equipment. Code Practice has just started to growl Prepare NOW 

pleasant weeks NOT BY equipment, etc. You don’t need advanced for these marvelous opportunities! 

^rvDT>T?ODrikTrvr’'vr/-<T 7 < l education or prcviousexperience. Wegive Learn Radio Sound Work nt Coyne, 

L/UiVXvILoJr UiNL'JliiNL'Jl/, DUl Dy you-rlghtherointhcCoynoShops-alltho on actual Talking Picture and Sound 
actual WOrk on actual Radio actual practice and experience you’ll need. Reproduction equipment. 

ment. * We don’t waste time on TELEVISION 

useless theory. We give you Jg on f u e W flV* ing settles the job question for life. You 

justthe practical trainingyou And „ ow Telcvi , im „ „„ the s™ rouUve” 

Will need —in O weeks time, there’ll be a demand for THOUSANDS of while at school to help pay expenseswe’ll 
TELEVISION EXPERTS! The man who gladly help you get it. Coyne is 31 
NA KAAlTC .. NA T ACCAftfi lenrns Television NOW can make a FOR- years oldl Coyne Training is tested— 
V DUUA9 'BU LC93U1IA TUNE in this great new field. Get in on proven beyond all doubt. You can find 
All Prartiral Wnvlr atfnvno 4110 ground-floor of this amazing new Ra- out everything ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
All rtUCUUIl vrurttdiuuyuc dio development! Leam Television at JUST MAIL COUPON FOR MY 

Coyne is NOT a Correspondence Intest JENKINS BIG FREE BOOK - 

School. We don't teach you from o ^vision equipmen . — — — — — — — — — —— 

books or lessons. We train you on TflllritlO Pi r till* AC i h.c. lewis. Present 1 

the greatest outlay of Radio, Tele- rtumca > Radio Division, Coyne Electrical School i 

vision and Sound equipment in any A Great Field I 500 s - Paulina st - De P t 7MA - Cllioa s o - l!l - j 

school — on scores Of modem Ra- Talking Pictures and Public Address I , Send me your Big Free Radio Book and [ 
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Coyne Electrical School ‘ j 
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Now an exclusive feature of the 

• 1931 HFL Mastertone 


* perfects 

* long 
» sought 
> device 

• Hopkins’ 

• amazing 

• new invention 

• approved by experts 


• Scientist 


At last ! Radio perfection is realized. After three years of inten- 
sive research work, assisted by a corps of Laboratory experts, Mr. 
Charles L. Hopkins, noted radio scientist, has actually developed 
the first practical band rejecting amplifier. This miraculous new 
system, long the dream of radio designers, permits the construc- 
tion of a remarkably efficient receiver which is ideally perfect 
in operation. Stations over the entire continent may now be 
received with an case of tuning, unprecedented clarity of tone and 
total lack of interference that astonishes engineers and fans alike. 


• 12,500 Mile Reception 

Engineers the country over proclaim the 1931 HFL Mastertono 
to be the greatest long distance receiver ever designed. Its range 
is easily 12,500 miles (world-wide reception) whenever weather 
conditions permit such distances to be covered. Five 224 screen 
grid, two 227, two 245 and one 280 tubes arc employed. A tre- 
mendous reserve power of over 4oo per cent is available. The 
Mastertone is unconditionally guaranteed to receive any station 
on earth that can be heard with a radio set. 


• Interfering Stations Rejected 

Application of the Hopkins principle to the 1931 HFL Master- 
tone has immediately resulted in three outstanding improvements. 
Now, for the first time in radio history, it is possible to tune in an 
exact 10 kilocycle channel to the complete exclusion of every- 
thing else on the air. Not 9 or 11 or 16 kilocycles, but 10 — with 
mathematical accuracy. Stations on each side of the selected 
band arc sharply cut off and actually rejected. This heretofore 
unattainable action now takes place over the entire tuning range. 
The set does not “go broad’’ even on the highest wave lengths. 

• Tonal Perfection Realized 

The salient feature of the Hopkins band rejector system is that 
it handles all musical frequencies with an absolutely even inten- 
sity. No sacrifice in selectivity is made in order to obtain these 
marvelously realistic tonal reproductions. Although the 1931 
HFL Mastertone maintains a precise 10 kilocycle signal channel 


• Ultra Modern 

In addition to the Hopkins RF amplifying system the 1931 HFL 
Mastertone incorporates every modern improvement known to 
science. One dial, one spot, 180 K.C. intermediate amplifier. Re- 
sistance coupled, push-pull phonograph .amplifier, controlled 
from panel. Puncture proof, high voltage, humlcss Electrofarad 
filter condensers. Self contained, all steel heavily cadmium plated 
chassis. Doubly shielded radio frequency circuits and dozens of 
other entirely new features. Our FREE literature gives complete 
information and prices. Send for it today I 
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The Million 

By T. O’Conor Sloane, Ph. D. 


T HE writer was told by a young mail, lately out of 
school, that lie and some friends had once under- 
taken to count a million. This was done as a 
matter of curiosity or interest, and it took them 
several weeks to complete the count. This shows 
what a large sum a million is. The calculation is often made 
of how many hours it would require to count this sum, allowing 
so many counts to a minute. This wc leave to our readers to do 
for themselves and if they never looked into it, they will he 
surprised at the length of time it would take to finish the 
counting. 

In the conception of distance Edgar A. Poe says in one of his 
stories that lie doubts if anybody can contain within his mind 
the conception of the distance from a milestone to its neighbor, 
and this is only 5,280 feet, about one two-hundredth part of a 
million feet. The circumference of the earth at the equator is 
about one fortieth of a million of miles. It appears for us on 
this earth that a million is a pretty good sized number to work 
upon or use as a unit. 

The moon, our faithful satellite, is less than one quarter of 
a million miles from us. If she was the full million she would 
he about one fourth of her present diameter in appearance. 
That is to say she would subtend an angle of about one eighth 
of a degree, and her apparent area would be about one-sixteenth 
of what it is now. So we sec that a million is a pretty re- 
spectable unit or quantity when we go out into the solar system 
and not beyond it. 

In time a million of minutes, hours, days or years arc very 
long periods. The historical period of the earth may be put at 
about six thousand years, a quite small fraction of our million 
quantity. 

Having once formed a conception of what a gigantic thing a 
million is, we may go out into space beyond the planets and the 
sun anti still further out among the stars and wc will see what 
an insignificant unit a million is when wc deal with stellar dis- 
tances. The sun is about 93 millions of miles from our earth, so 
if our readers have calculated how long it woidd lake to count 
a million, let them see how long it would take them to cover 
the distance from here to the Sun by the fastest automobile. 
This will give some idea of what a hundred million would be. 
In this curious solar system of ours, where at least nine planets 
revolve around the sun, practically all in one plane, the earth 
must rank as rather near to the sun. The frigid Neptune is 
nearly thirty times as far from the sun as is our earth, and way 
outside of it is the new planet, definitely named Pluto, but for 
which the name Minerva has been suggested, so as to have one 
more member of the fair sex among the planets. Without going 
away from our solar system, wc see that the million becomes in 
itself a convenient unit. If we take the size of Ihc sun, we will 
find that its diameter approaches a million miles, so that its 
volume is so inconceivably great that the number of cubic miles 


in it is beyond human conception. Three suns would be as large 
as a million earths and it is fair to say that in the case of the 
sun, we are brought face to face with the enormous quantity 
units of the astronomer. The sun is constantly changing, parting 
with its matter, and sending out into space every second enor- 
mous quantities of radiations, and yet it is so gigantic that the 
loss amounts to nothing as far as we arc concerned. But all this 
is nothing when wc come to the stellar world. 

Light travels at the rate of between one sixth and one fifth of 
a million miles in a second. Now, multiply this number of 
miles, about 186,000, by the seconds in the year (wc will let you 
do this for yourself) and you will get the length of what is known 
as the light-year, over 63,000 times the distance from the earth 
to the sun. It is the great unit for stellar or star distances. 
If we take the star, Sirius, one of our nearest neighbors, wc will 
find that its distance from the earth has been determined by 
astronomers as 8.6 light years. So we find that our unitary dis- 
tance of a million of miles is negligible or extremely small in 
die stellar world. The sun is over 800,000 miles in diameter. 
Some of the stars arc supposed to be equal to the diameter of 
Neptune’s orbit in their linear dimensions. We have given our 
readers a chance to do some figuring, so taking this distance, 
between five or six thousand millions of miles, as a diameter of a 
sphere, let them calculate the volume of a sphere of that size 
and sec how big a respectable star can be when it tries to see 
what it can do. 

The geologists talking of the ages of the earth, speak of mil- 
lions and billions of years without hesitation, but their quantities 
arc small compared to astronomical distances and volumes, 
lime is sometimes referred to by generations; the generation is 
taken as a sort of unit. If wc come back to our million we will 
find an enormous number of generations in it, unless our refer- 
ences to stellar distances have made the million fade away into 
insignificance. 

Now let us go back to what may be called a modified cpicurian 
chaos. Imagine matter in atomic or molecular state, mixed up 
m endless confusion. Let it now be imagined to start a pro- 
cess of combining into different substances and imagine that 
process becoming more and more complicated and leading to 
the production of substances more or less as we know them now. 
then, coming down through the ages, let us imagine a constant 
system of change and production of rocks and vegetation, and 
animal life as we see it today, or as it might have been seen in 
early geologic eras and as a culmination on this sphere, we have 
man with his amazing intellect. It is no wonder that the strict 
evolutionists need millions and billions of years to carry out 
their building up of the world. So if we accept the cpicurian 
philosophy, we will have to take the world’s million years as 
a comfortable working unit. The more we look at it and study 
it, the smaller this million appears when applied by man to 
cosmic relations. 



The Prince of l^iars 

By L. Taylor Hansen 

'Author of “The Man from Space," "The Undersea Tube," etc. 


Jl/T INKOWSKI, a distinguished relativist, puts it beautifully, when he says 
If A of Einstein’s conception of relativity and the fourth dimension: “We 
are familiar with the “ Wanderer Fantasie" of Schubert, its tonal disposition is 
realistic, conforming to nature, yet its general expression is transcendental — so 
is a ramble with Einstein. . . But he, of course, is supposed to be one of the 
dozen men who understand Einstein. But whether you have been able as yet to 
master any of this master’s conceptions or not, there is a world of fascination in this 
story, which penetrates, in easily followed paths, the mysteries propounded by 
this foremost scientist. We recommend, the careful study of this tale. 


Foreword 

Have You Read Einstein? 

P ERHAPS it was this embarrassing question which 
is thrust upon one from every angle in scientific 
circles; or perhaps it was the suspicion that for 
a theory which is supposed to be so incomprehensible 
that only twelve men in the world can really grasp it, 
and of these twelve not one knows who the eleven are, 
it is humorously said. Relativity has certainly stirred 
up an astounding number of arguments among the ranks 
of the physicists, or perhaps it was the reflection that 
since it would be remarkable to find minds as different, 
and backgrounds, trainings, temperaments and national- 
ities as divergent as those of Cunningham, Lorentz, 
Borel, Birkhoff, Eddington, Wcyl, Hevesy, Lodge and 
Slosson, for instance, agreeing about the most obvious 
of questions, it would be nothing short of a miracle to 
discover that they agree as well as they do on the funda- 
mental precepts of Relativity, if we must believe that 
they do not really understand the points under discus- 
sion in the first place: or perhaps it was a combination 
of these facts which made me suspect that Einstein is 
somewhat better understood by the scientists than we 
have been led to believe. However, I do not mean to 
insinuate that, because of this suspicion, I decided to 
write a treatise upon Relativity in the form of a scien- 
tific fiction story, or that I am setting myself down as 
another interpreter of his genius. Indeed, no. On the 
contrary, I urge every man who can beg, borrow 
or steal the time, to go to the public library and be- 
come acquainted with this riot of debate that is sweep- 
ing the ranks of our scientists. Einstein’s own book, 
or rather abstract, is almost unreadable, being a sort of 
shorthand of higher mathematics, but there are plenty 
of others, one of the most delightful of which, perhaps, 
is “Einstein and the Universe,” by Nordmann. 

At first your mind will be, no doubt, a battleground 
of ideas. Some pet theories arc dragged out and shot 


during the conflict, and their ghosts are hard to bury. 
And yet, Einstein gives us so much more in their 
place that we arc well compensated for their loss. He 
puts the word “impossible” with definite directness into 
the language of science, and yet his possibilities arc so 
much more interesting — as for instance, when he is 
reported to have said that it is quite impossible for a 
moving body ever to attain a velocity greater than that 
of light, because it is scientifically inconceivable, but, 
on the other hand, it is conceivable, and therefore 
within the range of possibility, that m;an may yet fly 
to the most distant constellations. 

Then as the great structure of this new physics begins 
to take shape, you may experience some of that feeling 
of awe which came to me and gave the inspiration for 
this story. And if this little tale, treating, as it must, 
only one phase of that mighty structure, has any charm, 
it is because Einstein’s conception is so magnificent that, 
though one is grounded to reality, yet one seems to be 
listening to the harmony of the stars. 

Indeed, as his friend and admirer, Minkowski, so 
well describes that impression : 

"We are familiar with the Wanderer Fantasie of 
Schubert, its tonal disposition is realistic, conforming to 
nature, yet its general expression is transcendental — 
so is a ramble with Einstein. ...” 

The Prince of Liars 

I MIGHT just as easily have called this tale “Speak- 
ing of Einstein,” though I do not mean to suggest 
by this that Einstein is a liar. However, my 
transformation from a skeptical Newtonian to a 
radical Relativist was accomplished by a man who, 
though he cheerfully admitted he had sometimes been 
called "The Prince of Liars,” yet gained his point not 
by arguing relativity in the ordinary fashion, but by tell- 
ing me a wild yarn which, even in my sanest moments, 
I am more than half inclined to believe. But I am 
anticipating. . . . 
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Suddenly a portion of 
the heavy glass opened 
inward, and the ship 
nosed her iuay down. . . . 


I do not know that I would have ever met Dr. Smead 
if it had not been for his watch-charm, which was 
shaped like a miniature sun and glowed in the dark. It 
was night when I first saw him. I was feeling my way 
through the damp blindness of a London fog, guiding 
myself partly by instinct and partly by the diffused 
shimmer of the street lamps, when I saw his watch- 
charm approaching me like the glowing eye of a 
wounded tiger. After having lived a year in tropical 
jungles, it gives one a start to see a small light coming 
noiselessly out of the dark. Perhaps that is why I 
unhesitantly bumped into him and profusely begged his 


1 pardon, in order to get a closer ex- 
amination of the uncanny little light. 
And yet when I looked up into his 
seared face with its livid scar that 
slanted crosswise over the forehead, 
twisted the corner of one eye and divided the right cheek 
into pieces, my confident voice petered out lamely, and 
with a confused murmur I hurried on. 

I do not know why, but that face haunted me. I 
had seen faces before that were terribly scarred, but 
this one was different. Sorrow and suffering were 
mingled in those eyes — they were eyes of a man who 
has gone through more and has seen more than one 
mortal should have experienced and seen. 

Therefore I do not believe that I would have quickly 
forgotten the incident, even if two evenings later, at 
the reception of the Peruvian Ambassador, I had not 
seen him again. But coming as it did, so soon after 
our first meeting, the sight of that face was like the 
realization of a nightmare. Hurriedly I sought a South 
American diplomat with whom I was slightly ac- 
quainted, and pointed him out. 

“That man is an interesting mystery to us all,” he 
murmured with a smile, “perhaps because he seems to 
have no country and is rather amusingly inflicted with 
hallucinations.” 
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''Hallucinations ?” 

“Yes. Among other things, I understand that he 
claims to have lived through past centuries and upon 
other planets. Sometimes I think he is crazy and then, 
again, I think he is an expert liar.’’ 

"You know, I could almost say that he looks the 
part.” 

“The psychopathic experts say he is harmless.” 

"Have you ever noticed his watch-charm?” 

“No, I can’t say that I have.” 

“Being a geologist, it interests me. You haven't 
heard any stories about it, I presume ?” 

"No — I believe not. He has had a good deal of 
fun poked at him, but if you ask him seriously straight 
out, I do not doubt that you will get some wild explana- 
tion concerning it. Would you like to meet him?” 

"Very much, indeed.” 

And so it was arranged. I found him a most fas- 
cinating companion, well educated and well traveled, 
though no mention was made of other countries or 
strange planets. In fact, knowing that one must always 
pilot the insane away from the subjects which arc their 
weaknesses, I avoided both of these, finding plenty of 
material for mutual interest among the adventures in 
out-of-the-way places, in which he could not only match 
my own varied and hazardous life, but even best it. 
I reflected, it is true, upon his reputation for the un- 
usual, but dismissed my reflections with the thought 
that if he was a liar, lie was indeed the most ingenious 
and entertaining liar I had ever encountered. And that 
was a compliment, whether lie would have considered it 
such or not. 

Perhaps he thought the same thing about me. I do 
not know. But at any rate, he was kind enough to 
invite me to his apartment the following evening, and 
I was not at all slow in accepting the invitation. 

It occurred to me as 1 was seated on the trolley car 
the following night, that like my South American friend, 
I had not placed the man's features nor his slight 
accent, though I could have sworn he was neither an 
Englishman nor an American. But I dismissed the 
thought with a shrug a moment later, as I alighted and 
turned down the street toward the address he had 
given me. 

The smell of an exotic incense hung like an aura 
over his mellowly lighted bachelor quarters as I followed 
a bowing Hindu through a maze of silky Oriental rugs 
and strange drapes to a cozy library where a log fire 
was crackling on the hearth. It was obviously the apart- 
ment of a rover, being filled with the oddities which one 
picks up in various corners of the earth. A stone god 
from Yucatan frowned at a coolie 1 hat on the opposite 
wall, while a fat green Buddha of unfathomable age sat 
smilingly upon an equally curious Navajo rug, carrying 
the symbol of the double cross with a fringe of the 
Greek motif. I carried the memory of that rug for 
several moments, intending to mention the strange re- 
semblance of ancient symbols, whether found in the 
Old World or the New. 

"Master will be ready in a moment,” the Hindu 
murmured as he motioned me to a divan of odd design 
and slipped away silently. 

I sank back in the cushions and looked around at his 
library, at the fireplace, and the table which, strewn 
carelessly with a few volumes of various sizes, was 
emphasized mainly because the light from the floor- 


lamp streamed over it. From where I sat I could read 
some of the titles of these chosen works — Newton’s 
Principia, Einstein’s Special and General Theories, 
Pliny’s Lives, Aristotle, Poincare, Kant and Virgil were 
heaped there in confusion. Turned the other way, a 
large volume of interesting age lay open, its yellow 
leaves reflecting the lamplight. 

A LL around the room were book shelves, except one 
• large open space where a huge life-sized painting 
covered the wall. It was to my back and in the shadow, 
but I saw immediately that it was the most arresting 
object in the room. Not only was it masterfully exe- 
cuted with a richness of tone that was reminiscent of 
Rembrandt, but the subject nearly pulled my breath 
from my throat, for though I looked upon what ap- 
peared to be a Roman galley slave, chained to his bench, 
drooping with toil and marked with the stripes of the 
driver’s whip, yet the face was strangely familiar. As 
if drawn by an invisible force, I got up and turned all 
the way around while I stared at those tired, anguished 
eyes from which hope seemed to have died. Then sud- 
denly, as if with a wave of cold horror, I recognized 
him. It was the same face I had stared into that night 
of the London fog, the same except for one thing — 
this man in the picture bore no terrible scar upon his 
face. 

"You arc startled at the likeness?” 

I whirled back to face the doorway, where he stood 
with a faint smile of amusement upon his lips, die 
upper part of his cloven cheek shining slightly. 

"Not startled,” I corrected him, “just positively 
shocked. You make a most excellent model.” 

“Yes, even better than you imagine.” 

There was a trace of bitterness in the words which 
I could not account for at the moment. 

"Who painted it?” I asked, taking my seat again. 

"It is my own work. I do not claim to be an artist, 
however. Painting is simply a minor ■ avocation of 
mine.” 

I stared in puzzled unbelief as lie crossed the room 
and sank into the cushions beside me. I was being un- 
comfortably reminded by my reason that such a master- 
piece means a background of intense study and hard 
work. The painting was too good for the brush of 
an amateur. Again I looked at his face, thought of all 
the adventure talcs lie had told me and their suggested 
years of travel — and remembered the hallucinations. His 
face was not that of an old man. With the uncertain 
light of the fire playing over it, I judged it was within 
ten years of fifty, the age when, according to their 
works, men usually reach their intellectual prime. Of 
course he might have painted it. But when had he 
found time to travel and to study science, as I found 
he seemed to know it in almost all of its branches? 
Yes, frankly, when had he found time for it all in the 
short span of fifty years? 

My face must have reflected some of these thoughts, 
for he leaned back in the cushions and laughed. 

“You think I'm a great liar, don’t you?” 

"Excellent,” I admitted. 

"Why? Because of the painting?” 

"Certainly, I do not say that you arc a genius, or 
that you are not. For convenience we will say that 
you are, but you arc also a student and a rover, and 
even genius must learn to handle its tools.” 
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“True. Very true. And I have studied many years 
under masters of whose existence you have but little 
conception. The chemistry of my paints also . . . 
they will not fade with the years.” 

“I know a little of the principal great living teachers.” 

“Of this earth, yes. But we live upon such a tiny 
atom of space. The artistic instinct is not confined to 
mankind." 

“Surely,” I nodded, wondering if I had not better 
change the subject. 

A faint smile flitted for a moment over his lips as 
he glanced from my eyes back to the fire. But some- 
how, I could not look away from him. No wonder my 
friend had called him an interesting mystery! Almost 
without realizing it, I stared at him thoughtfully, while 
he leaned back in the cushions and twirled that little 
watch-charm on the tips of his fingers. I remembered 
my interest in the glowing stone and decided to ask 
him about it. 

“You know the psychologists say that curiosity is the 
driving power of the scientific mind,” I began somewhat 
lamely, and then taking courage as he glanced back 
into my eyes with a friendly smile, “it is fairly lashing 
mine. I mean the watch-charm. Where in the world 
did you get it?” 

“I remember, you did tell me that you were a geol- 
ogist. Would you be startled if I were to tell you 
that it is a substance originally extra-terrestrial ?” 

“You mean a meteorite?” 

“No. Unlike a meteorite, it was not brought from 
elsewhere and into the attraction of this planet by 
chance.” 

“I do not understand.” I smiled as evenly as pos- 
sible. 

“It came into my possession long ago — very long ago 
as you reckon time. By the way, are you a relativist?” 

“No, a Newtonian. I believe in the absolute values 
of time and space.” I smiled, glacing at his volumes 
of Einstein. 

“Do you mean to say that you think time has the 
same value here on our little planet as it has, say, on 
Sirius, where the density is greater ?” 

“Certainly I do." 

“Well, then, as a scientist, let me remind you that 
though the driving power of the scientific mind may be 
curiosity, its greatest asset is suspended judgment.” 

“We are all subject to prejudices of one type or 
another.” 

“I admit that. And yet, as we grow up intellect-: 
tially, they tend to dwindle. For instance, we have 
gone beyond the dog, who having learned that there is 
such a thing as property, suspects everyone of being a 
thief. But, on the other hand, having learned to 
measure time with clocks, mankind is still suspicious of 
anyone who could suggest such a thing as the elasticity 
of time. It was not long ago that they felt the same 
way about mass . . . .” 

“T)UT what has Einstein and his theories to do with 
the watch-charm ?” 

“I am coming to that. In the first place, let us thrash 
out between us this matter of time, or we simply cannot 
understand each other at all.” 

“All right, go ahead,” I grinned, settling down for a 
good argument. 

“Do you admit that in this space-time continuum, in 


which we find ourselves at present, we make use of time 
to measure every event and experiment ?” 

“Yes, that is true.” 

“Now we measure events in three dimensions of space 
also, do we not?” 

“Yes.” 

“And since we measure events in the three dimen- 
sions of space and the one dimension of time, time must 
of necessity become our fourth measure or our fourth 
dimension. Put out of your mind all thoughts to the 
effect that we can therefore travel through it, or other 
nonsense. I am simply naming it as the fourth measure 
which we use daily in all of our conversation.” 

“Certainly we make use of it, but that does not make 
it a dimension,” I countered. “Time might just as easily 
be thought of as an illusion. For instance, if we want 
to name the place where the coronation of George III. 
of England took place, we must, you say, not only find 
the spot through the three dimensions of space on our 
globe, but we must also go back through the dimension 
of time in order to point out the exact spot in space, 
since the earth as well as the entire solar system has 
moved a great distance in the meantime?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“But I say, not at all.” 

“And why not?” 

“Because, if from the Newtonian point of view, 
seated somewhere in the heavens a privileged observer 
in space could know to a needle-point just how far the 
earth has moved around the sun, and the sun has moved 
in the, or rather with reference to, the Milky Way, and 
how far that has moved in respect to other island uni- 
verses, etc. . . . etc. ... he would find that spot, 
would he not, without bothering about time?” 

“An interesting conception,” he smiled. “But since 
we arc not off in space and do not have all that inter- 
esting information, we must measure time, and continue 
to make use of it as a dimension.” 

“However, my point is that this is only because we 
have limitations.” 

“Certainly. Every observer has his own limitations, 
and therefore his own point of view. An observer on 
Mars would have his limitations and an observer on 
Arcturus would have still others. And I might say 
that the Newtonian point of view has its limitations.” 

“For instance?” 

"Physicists have lived on earth for so long that they 
cannot get off of it, even in thought, long enough to 
sec that there is no set standard of measurement. Earth- 
time and earth-space need not be the same as the time 
and space on Vega, Saturn or even Venus. Suppose, 
for example, that some mischievous wizard decided to 
fool mankind by lengthening out one ordinary day, so 
that it wpuld last a thousand years. If all clocks, all 
motions and all physical processes were also lengthened 
in proportion, would we know the difference?” 

“No, we probably wouldn’t.” 

“Why not?” 

"Because there would be no means of comparison.” 

“Then it is possible for time to be thought of as 
elastic ?” 

"But since we have no such ingenious wizard play- 
ing these pranks, we must continue to think of time as 
absolute.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“I think so.” 
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“And yet it was not so very long ago that mass was 
also considered a most dependable and unvarying 
measure, was it not? Physicists built theories and 
made experiments upon the stability of mass, didn’t 
they ?’’ 

“Yes,” I admitted with a smile. 

“Einstein was considered a little mad because he 
thought mass would be found to vary with velocity. 
And what has happened? Men soon found that they 
had been mistaken about mass, because heretofore they 
had dealt only with very low velocities. But the beta 
particles of X-Rays having a very high velocity changed 
things, for their mass was found to increase in the meas- 
ure predicted by the new physics.* Mass is not a 
constant.” 

“Even though I should grant this, yet we were talking 
about time,” I reminded him. “And I still believe that 
time is a constant, as I believe in the absolute value of 
space.” 

“You are wrong. Time and space might both be 
warped by the presence of matter. In other words, tak- 
ing one of these beach-resort mirrors which make us 
absurdly short, would you say that the measurement in 
that mirror was correct for the mirror?” 

“Well, in the Land of the Looking Glass, measure- 
ments do seem to vary, according to the particular mir- 
ror under observation.” 

“And why? Because our measuring rods also vary 
according to the mirror.” 

“But of course we have the proper one beside us 
in the Land of Reality with which we can always cor- 
rect the error in the Land of the Looking Glass.” 

"Ah, but that is just the point. We are using 
measurements that seem absolute, in our Land of Real- 
ity, but is it not possible that they arc simply correct 
for us living here in a globe of a certain size and com- 
position in the continuum of earth-time and earth-space? 
Euclidean geometry, in which only one line may be 
passed through a given point parallel to a given line, 
would not work on a curved surface. It is very pos- 
sible to conceive of a type of space in which one would 
use, not the geometry of Euclid, but rather that of 
Riemann.” 

"I do not follow you. Do you mean to say that 
there are worlds where we would be much shorter than 
vve are here?” 

“And furthermore we would not know it because our 
measuring stick would also be shorter.” 

“But as for time. . . .” 

“I believe that I can illustrate my point better with 
a story.” 

“Great! I enjoy your stories — fantastic or not.” 

“This will be fantastic, all right. And yet, it is one 
that a relativist would say could be true.” 

“I have noticed, haven’t you, that it is the talcs which 
could be true, but probably are not, that make the best 
entertainment ?” 

“And the best liar of the narrator?” 

“Absolutely! To tell the truth, I enjoy listening to 
a first-rate liar — the kind, I mean, that makes you 
believe him — for the moment.” 

“Am I to suspect that some of the yarns you have 
been telling me about the Amazon are. . . .” 

I shrugged my shoulders indifferently. 

“Why bother over minor details? Truth usually 
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needs coloring, you know. But I must warn you that 
even credulity such as mine has a vanishing point.” 

He laughed. 

“All right, I will try to keep away from that point, 
though I may as well admit, before beginning, that I 
have sometimes been called the Prince of Liars. How- 
ever, I would rather have a frank doubter for a listener 
than an apparently agreeing hypocrite. You always 
know just where you stand with the doubter.” 

Then walking over to the buffet, he poured out two 
glasses of ale, remarking as he handed me one : 

“To the man who admires a good liar! May he 
some day realize how fantastic the truth can be.” 

AS I swallowed the last gulp and pushed the empty 
glass toward Einstein’s latest pamphlet, my host 
sank back- in the cushions and spread out his hands to 
the fire. 

“I will have to take you back a good many years.” 

“Two or three hundred?” 

He gave me a quick, sharp glance. 

"No — even farther back. We will picture a warm, 
star-strewn night in ancient Greece on the shore of the 
Mediterranean in the year 522 B. C. Pythagoras, the 
unequalled, had just completed his most illuminating lec- 
ture on the solar system, and one of his younger stu- 
dents wandered in absorbed revery with his eyes on 
the stars. 

“Pythagoras was, as you know, the first man to dis- 
card the title ‘Soplios,’ meaning ‘Wise man,’ for the word 
‘Philosopher’ or ‘Lover of Wisdom.’ Scientist— astron- 
omer and mathematical genius— to mention only two of 
his fields; what a shame that the brilliance of his name 
has become clouded with superstition ! But I forget that 
in the eternal struggle between knowledge and creed, 
the science of one millennium becomes black magic in the 
next, and is so disguised that when knowledge again 
gains the upper hand, it fails to recognize its own.” 

He filled his pipe thoughtfully and struck a match. 
The repeated flares, as the tobacco ignited, lit a face 
that for the moment seemed as old as that far off age — 
bitter with the futility of history’s repeated failures and 
the blind stupidity of mankind. 

“As I say, it was a warm night,” he continued at last. 
“The sea washed in quietly, and Gnostes, as we will call 
him, was too much absorbed with the thoughts which 
the master had just given him to notice that a boat had 
been beached noiselessly behind him. A moment later 
there was a fierce, wild struggle with bearded ruffians, 
who finally knocked their victim unconscious and rowed 
quickly out into the silent sea with him stretched on 
the bottom boards of the boat.” 

He blew a smoke ring thoughtfully toward the fire. 

It was not unusual in those days for rich young men 
to be kidnaped and held for ransom. We will suppose 
that the disappearance of this one became the sensation 
of the year, but that gossip at last burned itself out, 
and the society of the day finally began to look else- 
where for its sensations. And so the civilized world 
of Greece forgot the young scholar whose family, posi- 
tion and wealth have now been lost so long in the annals 
of time. 

“And yet, though cut off forever from his world, 
the boy had not died. Shipwrecked again before the 
pirates could communicate about the ransom, and res- 
cued by a trireme ship, whose brutal master, being short 
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of slaves because of recent cruelties, chose to laugh at 
his story and chained him to the oar, the boy toughened 
into a steel-muscled youth — but his soul became — -like 
that.” 

I shuddered almost involuntarily as I saw him nod 
toward the painting, which gleamed so lividly among 
the shadows. 

“But hope dies hard. In spite of the cruelties of 
the slave-driver, the life was an out-of-door life. Also 
the work was hard and the food contained no soften- 
ing elements. And so with renewed vigor in the body 
came a renewed desire for life — and revenge. During 
the nights when the guards slept or made merry with 
wine, he began to rub the links of his chain until at 
last two of them became dangerously thin. Then he 
could laugh, for he was strong now. Finally his break 
came. The ship was sailing majestically into a new 
harbor, on whose shores gleamed a marble city, rose- 
lit in the sinking sun. 

“Gnostes knew that this was one of the lands whose 
very existence had been held a trade secret by the men 
who held him in bondage, and he knew that this secret 
was more precious than the life of any slave. But this 
knowledge only made him the more determined to get 
away or die in the attempt — for he swore that they 
should never take him alive. Therefore he waited with 
increasing impatience, while he helped to pull the ship 
into the colorful harbor, passing dirty fishing boats 
and pleasure craft with silken sails, while his eyes roved 
furtively toward the banks where marble palaces caught 
the last rays of the reddened sun. The first night in a 
port was always a night of carousal, he remembered, as 
lie clutched his portion of broth and watched the dis- 
torted sun drop into the jungle that yawned behind the 
Acropolis of the city. For the purpose of the story 
we shall call it the Port of De. Its real name, like that 
of Gnostes, is meaningless today.” 

The sea-gray eyes of Dr. Smcad held a far-away look 
as he stared at the coals of the fire. I could almost 
imagine that he was the slave holding that bowl of 
broth and glancing furtively toward the gleaming pal- 
aces that lined the waterfront. 

"But fate had not arranged things quite as well as 
she might have done. Perhaps the youth was too impa- 
tient and could not wait until the liquor had entirely 
drugged away the watchful senses of the guards. Be 
that as it may, the splash of his body as he dropped over 
the side of the ship, was heard by someone who managed 
to gather together a few of the more sober revellers and 
start after him in pursuit. 

“But they only pursued a slave while Gnostes swam 
for his life. Diving under water and coming up beside 
the slippery hull of one craft after another, lie could 
always see the boat somewhere behind him — the occu- 
pants now dragging the water with nets as their bending 
shapes were silhouetted in the glow of the full moon, and 
again leaning far out to cut the water with their lances. 
Bits of wood tossed against his skin now and then and 
once a dead fish struck coldly against his face, but he 
swam on dodging and diving — always making for shore. 

“T? IN ALLY he pulled himself up on the beach. No 
I marble palaces were here. This was a poorer 
stretch ; from the stench of salted fish he judged that it 
was used by the fishermen to dry their nets. One glance 
confirmed his guess, and he threw himself prone in the 


shadow of a boat, scarcely daring to breathe as he heard 
the scrape of the pursuing boat on the sands. For what 
seemed like hours, he crouched there listening. Some- 
one had evidently seen him creep up on the shore for 
they were spread in a circle — a circle that kept closing 
in. At last he knew it was only a matter of time until 
he would be discovered, and so he determined to make a 
dash for safety. He had gotten his wind back, and even 
though his pursuers were not weary from their dash for 
shore, yet they were still probably a little dizzy from 
their celebration which he had interrupted, and he had 
at least an even chance of beating them for a short way. 
But where would he go? Then suddenly he remembered 
the red light of the sun as it touched the Acropolis. These 
people must have a temple of some kind. And if they 
had, he would be safe in the temple, for no matter what 
gods might be worshipped there, one of mankind’s sen- 
sitive points was that lie did not like to have his gods in- 
sulted by a murder committed under their eyes. What 
happened outside, of course, did not matter. 

“So . suddenly he darted through the surprised search- 
ers and dashed toward the city with the pack at his heels, 
following now in full cry. Jostling conversational groups 
and little cliques of bargaining merchants, he tore 
through the darkened streets of the city toward the 
Acropolis. 

“lie had succeeded at last in out-distancing his pur- 
suers by a few hundred feet as he dragged himself, sob- 
bing for breath, up the marble steps and across the 
mosaic floor of the temple. Lighted fitfully by the 
gleam of two torches on each side, sat the Goddess — a 
huge wooden image, which stared thoughtfully into 
space as she crouched there upon the outspread paws of 
a tiger. The strangest thing about her, perhaps was her 
eyes — for they seemed to be formed of miniature suns 
which glowed faintly in the semi-darkness. 

"Gnostes had already staggered half-way across the 
floor, dragging one dripping leg after the other as if 
they were half-paralyzed, when he caught sight of a 
young woman in the shadow between the paws of the 
Goddess. In a dull sort of way, he realized that she 
was perhaps the most beautiful woman he had ever 
seen. Her long hair which rippled about her was of 
deepest auburn, but in the turn of each curling ripple, it 
gleamed with dashes of golden flame. She turned and 
looked at him with eyes of pity. Gnostes knew then 
that i f she was once won she would protect him, for she 
was surely not a coward. Her very grace of movement 
was that of a thoroughbred. 

“Quickly he threw himself, upon his knees — imploring 
her help with his eyes and his outstretched arms, as he 
heard the first triumphant shouts of his pursuers. They 
would reach the temple any moment. Desperately, he 
looked at her. For the fraction of a second her eyes 
measured him and then hearing the cry of the oncoming 
pack, she touched a hidden spring with her sandal and 
indicated a door that yawned suddenly between the paws 
of the Goddess. He stumbled forward into the opening 
— the door snapped shut behind him — leaving him in 
darkness. Then, after a moment of adjustment, he 
realized that the darkness was not utterly black. The 
light was still flickering in through a tiny peep-hole, 
and he turned stealthily around so that he might look out. 
She was kneeling before him, so close that he could al- 
most touch her hair — that glorious sheen with its red- 
gold glints. 
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“Then like a flood they burst in and filled the tem- 
ple — shouting, jabbering, quarreling and cursing. She 
turned around and drew herself up imperiously. But 
apparently they had not even seen her, for they set about 
searching — peering into corners and running around the 
fluted columns. She held up a protecting arm, but they 
paid no attention. And then one of them, a short man 
with bristly red hair that covered him like a sparse fur, 
pointed to a wet spot upon the beautiful mosaic of the 
floor. It was the spot where but a moment before, 
Gnostes had kneeled before the auburn-haired priestess 
and held out his arms in his plea for protection. Now 
that very act, instead of saving him, had given him away. 
He looked at the little pool of muddy water as it gleamed 
in the torchlight, tracing each step toward his hiding 
place in those muddy footprints which had followed him 
like the merciless mark of fate. He groaned. Then a 
strange thing happened. The groan echoed and re-echoed 
throughout the temple in tremulous waves that sent 
the blood curdling up his spine. The girl with the 
auburn hair had hidden him in the talking-chamber of 
the Goddess! 

“But if the groan had made his blood curdle, it froze 
that of the men. Everyone had suddenly stiffened, with 
eyes almost popping from his head and hair standing 
out like that of a Bushman. The little furry man stood 
there with loosened jaw, his knees fairly clattering to- 
gether. The effect was so absurd that he had the mad 
desire to laugh, which he only succeeded in preventing 
after a few whispered snickers had burst through his 
fingers. Then once again came a demonstration of those 
echoes — only now they were magnified into sardonical 
laughter that whispered from wall to wall as if all the 
unseen spirits of the dark regions had gathered in the 
shadows to mock these human fools who had dared to 
defile the temple. This was too much for the supersti- 
tious traders. They fled in confused terror. Pushing, 
shoving and scratching, in their madness to get away from 
the haunted horror of that shadowy roof, they scattered 
into the night like frightened rabbits and Gnostes never 
saw one of them again. Thus the slave met the priestess 
Thora.” 

Smcad had stopped smoking long ago, and now he 
was unaware that his pipe had gone out. With his strange 
sea-grey eyes upon the coals of the fire, he seemed to be 
staring at it as if he could conjure from those glowing 
galleries the features of that young woman of another 
age. 

“Well ?” I asked at last. 

He started, as if from a dream. 

*‘/~\H, yes. I was telling you of Thora, wasn’t I ? It 
^ is hard to describe her mind and its tremendous 
storehouse of knowledge. She was unusually well edu- 
cated, even for a priestess, this daughter of one of 
Egypt's high officials and a Celtic slave. Her under- 
standing of the lore of Egypt was immense — lore that 
the world has long since lost. To Gnostes, in the weeks 
which followed, she taught not only her language but 
she also explained many of the things which to archaeol- 
ogists of today are inexplainable — namely, the discover- 
ies of shockingly accurate scientific knowledge among the 
ancients, side by side with childishly naive superstitions. 
She revealed to him the closeness of that world which 
we of today think of as prehistoric. She disclosed the 
vast extent of ancient travel and the accurate knowledge 
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of the earth’s topography, which degenerated in the wars 
and disasters that followed, into trade secrets to be 
guarded with one’s life. With a perspective that viewed 
the past by thousands of years, she pointed out the 
eternal struggle between the drive for knowledge, which 
is science, and the clinging to old beliefs and out-worn 
superstitions, which is creed. During one millennium 
science had forged ahead until the ignorant masses, which 
it had ignored, became carried away by some new re- 
ligion and made the world unsafe for knowledge unless 
employed in the service of the reigning creed. So the 
following millennium became again the dark ages of ig- 
norance. Men no longer freely sailed the seas, fearing 
unknown terrors, while a few cities waxed rich in the light 
of certain “trade secrets.” Learned masters, on the 
other hand, taught in secret and hid their discoveries. 
Religion again reigned supreme — whether the powerful 
Amen of Egypt or the Feathered Serpent of America. 
Yes, Thora knew about the golden cities of Peru. . . . 

“So it was that choosing to serve science, she had 
been forced to serve creed. No one else but the priestly 
cast had any business searching for knowledge, you see. 
And Thora was tirelessly searching. 

“One night as they were sitting in the upper cham- 
ber of the Goddess-image — a hidden chamber behind 
those strange glowing eyes where Thora had concealed 
Gnostes for weeks, she leaned over and touched his 
hand, whispering with a queer tenseness : 

“ ‘There is something I must tell you. Prali, the 
head-priest of the Mahyak shrine, suspects your pres- 
ence. If he finds you, it will be death for us both. They 
will bury me alive, and you they will boil in oil.’ 

“Gnostes tried to control his recoiling muscles. 

“ ‘Do not fear. He will not find you. 1 have sent for 
the men of Alios. They arrive tonight.’ 

“‘The men of Alios?’ 

“‘Yes. I was going to tell you of Alios in a less 
abrupt manner, but there is no time now. The fewer 
the words, the less we are apt to be discovered. Yet there 
are some things which you should know. I had hoped to 
lead you up to this knowledge gradually, but 1 must 
make every word count tonight.’ Gnostes nodded silently. 

“ ‘I was captured long ago — it matters not how long 
ago, because you will learn the details later, and carried 
off to a distant planet. Our people had called it “The 
Blue World,” though it had only come down to us in 
the most vague of legends. Once, it seems, the earth- 
men had communicated regularly with Alios, but some- 
thing happened which destroyed the civilization on the 
earth. Perhaps it was a series of disasters, but I pre- 
fer to think it was a terrific raid of death from unknown 
beings. I mean from creatures that came to earth from 
somewhere out in space. The men of Alios found only 
smoking ruins on their next trip and so for a thousand 
years they did not return. When they did come back, 
it was to find that earth-men had again reverted to the 
condition of savages living in jungles and so they were 
fated to call the disaster a mystery and would have, ex- 
cept for one thing. . . .’ 

“Gnostes was beginning to wonder if Thora had sud- 
denly gone mad, though perhaps his training under 
the great Pythagoras had prepared his mind for the re- 
ception of strange ideas to a far greater degree than was 
the case with the minds of countless thousands of his 
fellows. Therefore instead of ridiculing the turn of her 
mind, he asked quietly : 
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“ ‘And what was it that gave them a clue to the solu- 
tion of the mystery?’ 

“She smiled slowly — a strange, enigmatic smile. 

“ ‘It was these stones,’ she said in a soft voice, touch- 
ing the back of the image’s eyes. ‘It was these rocks — 
these rocks that do not come from our earth — these rocks 
that are shaped like miniature suns and which glow in 
the dark.’ " 

S MEAD was fingering his watch-charm as lie said 
this, and again my eyes were drawn, as if by a 
magnet, to that curious bit of stone. 

“ ‘These rocks were thought to be weapons perhaps, 
but that has never been proved definitely. . . .' She 
lingered a moment, with her fingers still on the stone, 
as if she were just on the point of disclosing a secret. 
But the secret was locked up again behind her laughing, 
fearless eyes and she seated herself on the floor be- 
side Gnostes, with a shrug of the shoulders. 

“ ‘As I said, I was carried off to Alios long ago. It 
is in fact, my home. I was educated there. On earth 
I am but an agent for the men of Alios, gathering all 
the knowledge I can, while I am here, and returning 
again. Now my time here is about up. Tonight I am 
going back to “The Blue World” with my report, and 
you are going back with me.’ 

“But to Gnostes this was wild and foolish talk. The 
important thing was that the head-priest had suspected 
his presence. 

“ ‘You know, Thora, I believe that the head-priest is in 
love with you,’ Gnostes said. 

“She threw back her head and laughed merrily. 

“ ‘Nonsense. He is simply jealous of my influence 
here. Until I came, he was all-powerful.’ 

“‘And how did you come?’ 

"An impish smile played mischievously over her lips 
for a moment. 

“ ‘It was all very mysterious. The people here will 
tell you that one night strange rays of colored light 
shone down like many suns over the city, and the next 
morning I was found on this hill, holding the stones 
which were to become the eyes of the Tiger-Goddess.’ 

“ ‘Of course some fools may tell such lies, for there 
are many fools in a city of this size, but you do not ex- 
pect me to believe them, do you?’ 

“She shrugged her shoulders with a teasing smile. 

" ‘Would you believe me if I were to tell you_lhat on 
the Blue World, men have learned to talk by means of 
a thin copper string laid under the ground, and that be- 
cause of this instrument, the voice of a child can be car- 
ried even as far as your own land ?’ 

“ ‘Absurd.’ 

‘“Or that they have learned to record the voice of a 
singer so that after the performer has died, they can 
by means of another instrument, still hear his song if 
they so desire?’ 

“ ‘Don’t you think I have some adult intelligence, 
Thora? I am aware that such nonsense is utterly im- 
possible.’ 

“ ‘Or even more strange perhaps,’ she continued with 
tantalizing indifference, ‘is the instrument by which they 
can send the human voice around the entire globe ... or 
the instrument with which they can produce the human 
features on a blank wall. 

“ ‘Thora, I am no child that I need to be entertained 
with fairy tales. I never in all my life heard such 


monstrous stories from the most fantastic of liars. I 
thought you had a higher opinion of my intelligence. 
In fact I . . .’ 

“A finger held up suddenly, cut his thoughts in two. 

“ ‘Listen !’ she whispered. 

"A board creaked ominously in the hidden speaking 
chamber below them. He started to his feet but she put 
a forefinger over her lips. A stealthy movement now. 
unmistakably from the lowest stair, caught his ear. She 
pointed to the glowing stone that formed the iris of the 
Image’s strange eyes, and motioned for him to pry it 
out and give it to her. Again that stealthy movement, as 
if someone crept with silent menace up the stairs. 

“ ‘Prah?’ His lips formed the word soundlessly. 

“She nodded and snuffed out the ancient oil torch, even 
as she pointed anxiously at the glowing stone. Gnostes 
was annoyed. What did she want to bother with them 
for at such a time as this? Of course these relics were 
valuable and interesting, and he remembered that she 
had hinted that they held some sort of secret, but after 
all. . . . Half-reluctantly, he crossed to the darkened 
wall where the stones were glowing, and started to pry 
one loose. As the edge of it came out, he was startled to 
find that through the opening thus left, he saw below not 
an empty temple whose shining floor reflected back 
the glow of torches, but an immense throng of people, 
half-curious and half-afraid, who crowded in through 
every door and pressed toward the Image. Whirling 
badk toward Thora, his words of warning were crushed 
by the sudden upheaval of a lighted torch thrust through 
the trap door at the top of the ladder-stairs from the 
speaking-chamber and followed by the yellow, leering 
face of Prah. Then, in the split second which followed, 
a glinting dagger flew toward the girl, and missing her, 
buried itself in the heavy curtains that draped the oppo- 
site wall. But even as she had dodged the dagger, she 
had drawn a vial of transparent liquid from her robe 
and had dashed it into his leering smile. As it struck 
his teeth, it spread over his face, turning his skin purple. 
For a moment he clawed at his face like a madman, and 
then, giving a strange gurgling yell, he fell backward 
down the stairs, the torch bounding after him and light- 
ing the room with receding flares. 

“For a moment they faced each other breathlessly in 
the darkness and then he whispered: ‘The temple . . . 
look . . . they are here.’ 

“With a bound she had crossed the room, but it was 
with a bitterly disappointed voice that she answered: 

“ ‘No, Gnostes, those are earth-men. They are only 
the population of De that have been able to get in for 
the show. A goddess and her earthly lover are not killed 
every day, you know.’ 

“ ‘I suppose not, though if the fools but knew if, you 
are not any more of a goddess than I am.’ 

“ ‘They don’t, but Prah has his suspicions. He 
hurled a dagger. But you must be able to recognize the 
men of Alios in case I ... in case the next dagger . . . 

“ ‘I am vulnerable also, Thora.’ 

“ ‘But you must listen. We have so little time now. 
The men of Alios are not human like us. They travel in 
machines here on our earth. . . . Listen ! They are com- 
ing back ! Give me the Iris-stone !’ 

“ ‘Is it a weapon ?’ 

“ ‘Yes. I had hoped to get back before I had to use 
it, but that cannot be helped now. I will give them a 
surprise this time.’ 
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“ ‘What about all those people out there? We are 
two against a thousand.’ 

" ‘Fear is a wonderful weapon. In a moment they 
will leave screaming. But the priests may attack from 
two sides. Get that dagger out of the curtain and guard 
my back. There is an old forgotten entrance to this 
room behind those curtains.’ 

“As he handed Thora the stone, her fingers clasped 
around his for a moment. And it was with a singing 
heart that he went to get the dagger out of the curtains 
where Prah had hurled it. He groped into the tapestry 
eagerly but his hands found no dagger. It was gone! 

“A wave of horror rushed over him as he realized 
that someone else was in that darkened room. Turning 
bade to Thora, with the impulse to shield her with his 
own body until he could at least hear this new intruder, 
he was startled at the sight of two more faces thrust up 
the stairs behind another torch. In that same moment, 
Thora threw up her hands and gave the stone a quick 
twist. Immediately a green ray of peculiar penetration 
crackled through the air with a choking, acrid smell. The 
two priests straightened up, the look of startled surprise 
quickly becoming agony as their skin turned a ghastly 
green. Then, as Gnostes rubbed his eyes, they seemed 
to disappear — to simply fade into nothingness, while the 
torch flickered a moment uncertainly and then vanished 
— leaving the room again in total darkness. In the tem- 
ple, Gnostes heard wails of mortal terror and the stam- 
pede of a thousand feet. 

H ARDLY did he have time to wonder what super- 
natural power this stone held, when several faces 
appeared on the stairs, in a desperate attempt to break 
through the withering wall of the Green Ray, and at 
the same moment he caught sight of something glinting 
out of the corner of his eye. Whirling around, he 
looked into the leering face of Prah, burned now like 
a raw steak in the flames, from which the cruel eyes 
gleamed maliciously. A long, curved knife glittered in 
his yellow claw. Reaching for the knife with more 
anger than cunning, Gnostes grasped empty space and 
winced as the cold blade bit through the flesh of his 
right arm and laid bare the bone. Hurling his left 
fist at the head-priest then, he felt the burned flesh of 
Prah tear beneath his knuckles as other arms gripped 
him from behind, and pinioned his arms. Wrenching 
himself loose again, he made another lunge at Prah, 
striking the startled head-priest full in the stomach and 
sending him, like a flying bag of grain, straight into 
Thora, who fell headlong down the steps upon the faces 
of the advancing priests and followed by Prah. Arms 
gripped him mercilessly and forced him down the stairs 
where Prah, cut and bleeding, ordered a lesser priest to 
hold a torch. Thora 's hands were also pinioned now, 
while several men seemed to be searching the floor for 
her weapon. Her eyes were still fearless as they looked 
into his, seeming to signal courage. 

“Gnostes was inclined to half-admire and half-mis- 
trust her optimism. Did she still believe in these fan- 
tastic deliverers of hers? Even now that Prah had them 
both in his power? Even now that he was evidently 
preparing to torture them on the spot? As for himself, 
he knew that by the rate he was losing blood, .it would 
be but a matter of time . . . but Thora? He glared at 
Prah with the snarl of the dying wolf in his throat, and 
the head-priest smiled back nastily. 


“Ordering his men to give him the girl, Prah put a 
dagger in her hand and advanced toward Gnostes. 

“‘You thought he was handsome, did you? Is that 
why you liked this slave?’ 

“She tossed her head in the air and stared at him 
contemptuously. 

“ ‘Well, if that was the reason, then take a last look at 
him, for I am going to spoil his beauty, or rather, I 
am going to give you the pleasure of spoiling it yourself. 
First we will carve a line like this . . .’ and dragging the 
struggling, fighting girl toward the young Greek, lie 
plunged the dagger toward Gnostes’ face. The blade 
slashed through his forehead and just missing the eye, 
laid the cheek back to the bone. 

“Through the red tint of the blood that ran into his 
eye, Gnostes saw Thora glance toward the temple. A 
mad look of delight swept into her eyes. 

“ ‘Let him go, Prah. Let him go and you will not be 
destroyed. It is the men of Alios!’ 

“ ‘No, Goddess Thora, I have no fear of the illusions 
you bring forth to frighten the timid. Come, another 
cut . . . .” 

“Gnostes saw the knife descending again, as Thora 
screamed : 

“ ‘Let him go or I will call for the ray that turns 
us into nothingness!’ 

“ ‘You no longer have the weapon in your hand, beau- 
tiful one.’ 

“The knife came nearer and nearer, reaching, it 
seemed, toward his one clear eye. 

“ ‘Let him go, Prah ! It is your last chance for life ! 
Sec . . . they arc inside the door 1’ 

“The evil face seemed to blanch for a moment at 
what was hidden to Gnostes beyond the door. The patches 
of yellow skin which were not red and bloody grew an 
ashen grey, and then the eyes spat forth fire. 

“ ‘Your devils are but illusions! My answer is no!’ 

“Throwing back her head, she screamed out: 

“ ‘Bo-Kar ! The death-ray ! Follow my voice ! Turn 
on the death-ray! And you, Gnostes — now you must 
carry on!’ 

“For a second, a blinding flash like a bolt of lightning 
turned everything to white flame. Thora and Prah seemed 
to shrivel up and disappear, while the men who held 
Gnostes, dropped his arms and fled screaming. Then 
it seemed to the wounded man, that everything swam 
crazily around, as the floor came up and hit him a ter- 
rific blow upon the head. The white flood of light was 
turned off at last and the bloody tinge of the wall glim- 
mered out to total blackness. For a while he seemed to 
hear a buzzing noise at a great distance, but at last this 
too, dwindled away, leaving him to utter oblivion.” 

For a moment my friend leaned forward and stared 
into the coals of the fire, while I, suddenly aware, that 
I had been tensely listening to the tale of the fight, 
breathed a sigh that was partly relief and partly amuse- 
ment over my own concern as I settled back again into 
the cushions of the divan. Yet, somehow, I could not 
help staring at his scarred face as he sat there. After 
all, a scar is not strange, and I have seen men with 
faces scarred more terribly than his. . . . 

Perhaps it was that tense stare of mine that recalled 
him. He glanced at his pipe, which had long since gone 
out, and struck a match. I noticed that his fingers were 
trembling, as he drew in each breath of smoke slowly. 
Then tossing the match into the grate, he leaned for- 
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ward once more — puffing on his pipe quietly and brood- 
ing with weary eyes upon the spot where the match 
flamed for a moment like a tiny torch and then dropped 
a little blackened cinder, into the violet-red galleries of 
the coals. 

“Thora!” he murmured half to himself. “Somehow 
she seemed more elfin than human. Thora, with her 
beauty that was occidental in the color of her hair and 
skin and oriental in the slight slant of her eyes; Thora, 
with her viewpoint that was a combination of the an- 
cient sage and the modern scientist; Thora, with her 
vast knowledge and her timeless perspective — I wonder 
how many centuries She had probed before she met 
that heartsick lad who had once been a scholar of 
Pythagoras !” 

1 WAS wondering in a puzzled way about this strange 
malady of the mind which was evidently affecting 
my friend, for I noticed that he spoke of this creature of 
his imagination, not as a peg upon which to hang his 
story illustrating the relativist’s doctrines, but as a real 
woman. Of course, this was an absurd fancy, I assured 
myself. Yet I realized that their absurd fancies were 
very real to the insane. Of course, if I allowed myself 
to actually believe . . . but safely skeptical once more, I 
smiled condescendingly and settled back among the pil- 
lows. / 

“The man we have chosen to call Gnostes awoke at 
last after many tortuous dreams and visions, in a swing- 
ing lounge suspended in a room that at first glance looked 
like a glass cage. Perhaps I had better mention some- 
thing of these dreams for they were somewhat significant 
in the light of later events. He thought that lie was 
again pinioned by the stairs and that Prah was dragging 
Thora toward him with that knife. Then came the blind- 
ing flash, and Thora vanished, but the head-priest, smil- 
ing that evil smile, slipped away behind the curtains of 
the speaking chamber. Time and time again the vision 
came and always Prah managed to evade the force of 
the death-ray. Therefore, when at last Gnostes found 
himself awake and sane once more, he did not notice the 
surroundings of his apartment particularly, but lay quiet, 
trying to settle in his mind definitely whether or not 
Prah actually escaped the destruction which Thora 
brought upon them. 

“lie was startled by a voice which seemed to whisper : 
" 'Do not waste your energy, crcature-of-earth, upon 
those things which we are powerless to change.’ 

“After a moment of paralyzing astonishment, Gnostes 
realized that he had not heard the words, but that some 
strange force had apparently impressed them upon his 
mind. 

“ ‘Who was that and where are you?’ he called. 

“ ‘Do not be alarmed,’ came the answer. ‘I am a 
creature of Alios, very different from you in appear- 
ance. When you will not be shocked and will regard me 
as a friend, I will come in. You have been too ill from 
poisoned wounds to be startled by the unusual, as your 
kind always are. Let it suffice that we communicate in 
this manner, and that we are as natural beings as you 
are or any of your world’s animals.’ 

“ ‘Then Thora was not mad ! You are from the Blue 
World?' 

“ ‘We will discuss that when you awake from a longer 
sleep, man-of-earth. For the present, this is all.’ 
“Though Gnostes tried and tried to bring that im- 


pression back, he could not, and at last, weary with the 
sustained effort, he fell asleep. 

“When he awoke a second time in the swinging couch 
after a heavy, dreamless sleep, he remembered that he 
was in the care of strange creatures, probably far from 
his own earth. Burning with curiosity, lie attempted to 
rise, only to discover that he was amazingly thin and 
weak — a mere shadow of his former self. This sur- 
prised him for he thought he had been ill but a few 
days. Had it been longer? Afterwards he was in- 
clined to think that it had. He moved to his side and 
called : 

“ ‘Man of Alios ! Come in and talk to me. I have much 
to ask of you and I want to see you. Please come in 
now. I have slept a long time — a much longer time, 
in fact, than I would have cared to remain ignorant, 
had my will been consulted.’ 

“ ‘Be content, I will come.’ 

“After what seemed interminable moments of waiting, 
Gnostes heard a slight rushing sound in what appeared 
to be the outer chamber of his room. The walls, which 
apparently were made of glass were a sort of silvery- 
blue in color, and quite impervious to the eye. Then a 
portion of the wall opposite to him seemed to part and 
a peculiar machine about three feet tall approached slowly. 
Again he heard the unspoken words : 

“ ‘I live upon a globe of far greater density and there- 
fore heavier air pressure. I must wear this metal suit 
to protect the delicate organs of my body — especially 
those of my head, from being exploded in this thin air 
of yours. In like manner, I warn you that you must 
wear a metal suit when you decide to go into the rest of 
the ship where we live in comfort. Otherwise you will 
be crushed in the inrush of air. The noise you heard 
just now was the pumping chamber outside of your 
door which adjusts the air pressure for those entering 
and leaving. Do you understand all I am saying?’ 

“ ‘Well, not exactly,’ Gnostes admitted. ‘You talk of 
density and air-pressure for instance. I think I grasp 
what you mean by the last term and I probably do in a 
fashion, for the rest of your explanations seem logical.’ 

“‘What a shame to lose Thora! Ah, well, man-of- 
earth, I had forgotten that you had so much to learn. I 
will arrange for you to have a tutor right away. You 
will start studying as soon as the medical authorities ad- 
vise. It will be some time before you can carry the 
heavy metal of your suit, so you must be content to stay 
in your room somewhat longer. I leave now. Your 
tutor, Ilekanos, will follow me very shortly.’ 

“Though this creature seemed all intellecf, the one 
assigned to Gnostes as his tutor soon showed him that 
all the men of Alios were not alike, for the first thing 
the new machine did was to question his charge upon 
the death of Thora and the fight in the temple. He was 
very much interested in the story of the Iris-stone as. 
well, and took pains to probe for the minutest details 
concerning the manner in which Thora made use of the 
hidden ray. 

I 'HE opportunity of speaking to some sympathetic 

A creature about the death of that brave girl, and 
especially one who seemed to mourn her loss sincerely, 
formed a bond which drew a fellow feeling and a de- 
votion from Gnostes as nothing else could have done. 
And so Gnostes and Hekanos soon became fast friends. 
It was the man of Alios who described the insane terror 
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of the people that night to take the mind of the boy into 
brighter channels. 

“ ‘But think of it, driving the space-ship of Alios right 
tip to the temple. Why that is an incident that the 
.world will never forget — never !’ 

“ ‘No, my friend. Never is a ghost word. The world 
of earth will forget in a few centuries and if the men 
of a later age ever succeed in digging up and translating 
the libraries, such a tale of colored lights around a huge 
bird that rested in the city grounds and disgorged a 
swarm of devils, would be passed by as an unintelligent 
myth or religious legend whose significance has long been 
lost. You will some day learn that the past is full of 
such absurd tales — the absurdity of which is very ap- 
parent and the significance unapparent.’ 

“And Gnostes, having listened to Pythagoras and 
then to the far more astounding tales of Thora, was no 
longer inclined to scoff, but longed to carry his new 
knowledge back to Greece — the world’s one kingdom of 
the intellect, at all times more friendly to the expanding 
thought of science than the solidified thought of creed. 
Plow little he suspected then that the world can not be 
told — it must experience for itself in order to believe.” 

Smead leaned forward and tapped the ashes from his 
pipe and laid it upon the table beside the empty ale glasses 
before he continued. 

“So Gnostes gained not only a tutor, but also a friend, 
in this man of Alios. But upon the day that Iiekanos 
presented him with the Iris-stone, the Greek was con- 
vinced that his liking for this queer-looking little creature 
was returned, for his tutor had told him before that one 
of the stones had already gone to the chemical laboratory 
in an attempt to make it yield its secret. 

“ ‘It is all I could give you that belonged to her,’ the 
man of Alios said simply. ‘We found it on the floor of 
the temple, close beside your unconscious body.’ 

‘“It is the last of the Iris-stones?” 

“Hekanos nodded. 

“ ‘The other one will soon yield its secret to the scien- 
tists of Alios. Then if another raid comes from these 
unknown creatures, we will be ready.’ 

“‘But the earth, what about mankind?’ 

“ 'When the earth can use such knowledge without 
abusing it, we will enlighten them.’ 

“ ‘Tell me, Hekanos, when will I be returned to earth ?’ 

“‘Do you desire to return very soon?’ 

‘“Yes, there is a man . . .’ he whispered, his voice 
thickening with hate. 

“ ‘Revenge is an unworthy object for the expenditure 
of energy.’ 

“ ‘Yet I will not be happy until I can be certain that 
he is dead.’ 

“ ‘Very well. I will see that you are returned after a 
short visit to the Blue World.’ 

“ ‘Thank you, Hekanos.’ 

“ TIowcver, there will be some studies which you will 
.be asked to master first.’ 

“ ‘Will they take many years?’ 

“‘If you are apt, they should not take longer than 
five tiara — as we call our years.' 

"So Gnostes began his studies with an ardor that de- 
lighted his tutor. Being a natural scholar — one who loves 
wisdom for its own sake, he drank eagerly of all that 
was offered, dipping first into the physical sciences. It 
was natural, perhaps, that rays should fascinate him, and 
when he learned that the ship on which he was a passen- 


ger was propelled by means of a ray that not only negated 
gravity but actually harnessed it as a driving force to 
shoot the ship away from the globe it was leaving, he 
became very anxious to see the interior of the engine 
room with its massive controls and its telescopic eye as 
described by Hekanos. 

“When at last the curious suit of armor was brought 
in, which he was to wear, Gnostes could hardly babble 
his delight for excitement. He noticed for the first 
time also, that Hekanos had a long, feeler-like arm that 
seemed to unroll from under the jaw somewhere, much 
as a butterfly carries its tongue. With this slender organ 
almost thread-like at the tip, he adjusted the suit of 
armor and then led Gnostes into the pumping room. 

“ ‘Never come into the pumping room without this 
armor, or the pressure would crush in your eyes and 
press through your ears into your brain.’ 

"Gnostes smiled thoughtfully, for these words evi- 
dently meant that soon he would be given the freedom 
of the ship and allowed to roam about at will. Hekanos 
caught the inference and nodded. 

“As the door closed behind them, leaving them in 
darkness, Gnostes tried to peer through the heavy glass 
of his helmet, which had much resemblance to the mod- 
ern deep-scat diving suit in its heavy, massive propor- 
tions. But the darkness was complete, until, after what 
seemed an endless period of waiting, a door on the oppo- 
site side of the wall opened and he found himself facing 
a room that reminded him of a vast aquarium. Through 
air of such murky heaviness that it looked more like 
water, he moved slowly, gazing from the luminescent 
plants that glowed softly like languorous silver decora- 
tions along the walls, to the living color of the creatures 
which seemed to swim toward him. Though he could 
now feel their vibrations of excitement and curiosity, 
yet they seemed to move with exaggerated case and 
grace. Indeed lie began to have the strange feeling 
that he was looking into a magic mirror, which slowed 
up all movements and made of each hurried action a 
poem of slow rhythm. He had ample time to observe 
and admire these delicate creatures before the nearest 
reached him. 

“Tj'ORMED not unlike the fly, yet they had a beauty 
far beyond anything that despicable little insect could 
boast. Their bodies were covered with a down of tur- 
quoise blue dusted over with a frost of silver as if a bit 
of diamond dust clung to each individual hair. Their 
heads were covered with a plume-like mane of silver that 
shimmered with a pearly iridescence and changed subtly 
with every change in their thoughts. But perhaps love- 
liest of all, was their gossamer wings which were rain- 
bow-like in their delicacy, even when folded upon then- 
backs. In fancy, Gnostes imagined one of them spreading 
those fragile wings in a nocturnal, fairy world and drift- 
ing through the heavy air 'like a pearly fleck from some 
giant moon. 

“It was Hekanos that recalled his thoughts by the 
contortions with which he divested himself of his heavy 
armor and smoothed down his plume with that thread- 
like tongue. Suddenly a golden light played lightly over 
the edges of that magnificent mane and Gnostes felt the 
thought-impression : 

“ ‘Yet more surprises await yott in the control-room 
of the ship. Are you willing to see even stranger sights 
than we present by our appearance?’ 
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“Gnostes nodded eagerly, but the movement under his 
cumbrous armor became one of stately gravity. Turn- 
ing slowly, he followed Hekanos with ponderous steps, 
feeling that now indeed, he had entered that land of the 
magic mirror and must walk with languorous delibera- 
tion through this medium, which seemed unreal some- 
how — more like a world whose values had been warped 
by an unknown lens. 

“As they followed winding tubular passageways of 
polished metal, reflecting in a thousand curves the lum- 
inous colors of Hekanos’ body, Gnostes reflected that 
Thora had appeared to move with a sort of languorous 
grace even about the temple floor on earth. But these 
thoughts were brought to a close by entering another 
great chamber. Here, however, no phosphorescent plants 
draped themselves in the heavy air. Instead, tremendous 
motors throbbed, and shining pistons beat out a rhythm 
of motion. As Hekanos led him from one engine to an- 
other, explaining their functions, Gnostes caught sight 
of a great luminous disc in the center of the room, that 
kept turning slowly, and pressed a question about it. 

“ ‘That is the eye of the ship. I told you about it when 
we were in your own room. It shows the space all around 
us. It is connected with various instruments of vision 
in the prow, around the sides and on the stern. If you 
stay here for many days, you may see some of the 
systems which we pass and globes in all stages of their 
life. Some will be molten, some gaseous, some green 
and some cloudy. We are nearing one that is dead. We 
call it Namoor. It is airless, like your moon. In the 
sunshine you would burn up and in the shade you would 
freeze. Behold it 1° 

“Gnostes watched the screen with fascinated interest 
as a great silver globe swung into sight. Endless plains, 
worn down by rivers that had long since dried up, glit- 
tered in the sunlight and led into a dry sea. As Gnostes 
followed the old coast line, he thought he made out the 
ruins of a towering city. Hekanos, sensitive to the new 
impression, verified his suspicions. 

“ ‘Yes it is a city — or the ruins of one. The race 
died off or left the globe long before we attempted space- 
travel and we found it just as you see it now . . .* a dead 
planet rolling through space with the ruins of its dead 
past — a perpetual tomb.’ 

“Gnostes frowned as a turn of the ship showed them 
the skeleton fingers of the building pointed against the 
dead plain. He could not have told why, but he shud- 
dered and turned away from the screen, seeking out the 
instrument board instead. 

“There Hekanos follewed him and explained the 
speed-indicator, the meteor-finder and space-recorder. 

“ ‘Space records are made by every space ship. Then, 
if something unforeseen happens, the rescuing party can 
tell the exact story of the accident to the master of 
records and the mistake will* not be repeated. All 
records are kept of each and every trip and can be re- 
ferred to at any time.’ 

" ‘Your kind is very methodical,’ he thought by way 
of comment, but he was becoming conscious of the fact 
that the armor seemed to be getting heavier and heavier. 

“Hekanos seemed to sense his discomfort immedi- 
ately. 

“‘You are still a little weaker than I thought you 
were. Sit on the floor and I will have you carried to 
your room.’ 

“‘But why can I sit down instead of floating off? Why 


should the armor be heavy here in space? There is no 
gravity here,’ he persisted as he sank to the floor. 

“ ‘That is true, but we make use of some artificial 
gravity for our own comfort. We are used to even more 
than you are and we would be doubly uncomfortable 
without any.’ 

“But Gnostes, more weary than he suspected, had al- 
ready drifted off to sleep. So ended his first tour of 
the space-ship from Alios.” 

Smead leaned over to stir the fire and I could not 
help thinking as I watched him, the glow suddenly light- 
ing up the crevice of his scarred check, that there was 
something cat-like in his movements comparable to these 
luminous beings from the Blue World. 

“But, Dr. Smead,” I objected as he picked up the 
tongs and threw a couple of fresh coals on the fire, 
“would this man whom we have chosen to call Gnostes, 
not notice a warping of the time value by noting the slow 
movements ?” 

He looked up with that strange twisted smile. 

“Why, certainly he would not notice a warping of the 
time value. He did notice the slow movements, but that 
was natural.” 

“How so?” 

“Because you see,” tossing on the black coals and shov- 
ing them over the red ones, “Gnostes was suddenly 
thrust into a heavier medium. If you think you can 
move quickly in a heavier medium, try running when 
you are above your waist in water.” 

"I stand corrected,” I laughed. “Though if I wanted 
to press the argument, I would say that there arc animals 
which can.” 

"And I would answer that the men of Alios were not 
of that type.” 

“All right, I raise the white flag of truce. What be- 
comes of Gnostes?” 

He laid down the tongs and came back to the divan. 
Seating himself among the pillows, he began with that 
reminiscent tone : 

“Time is a dimension which seems to become rather 
elastic as soon as you get away from familiar land- 
marks. I dare say you have had the experience of being 
unable to judge the hour, even though you have had that 
familiar hour-glass, the sun, to go by. Imagine then, 
what a difficulty — in fact, I should say how impossible it 
would have been for Gnostes, who had no hour-glass at 
all — not even the day and night. 

“After what might have been weeks or months of 
study and growing familiarity with the interior of the 
ship, during which time he had become increasingly 
sensitive to thought-impressions, he began to sense at 
last a subtle but constantly increasing excitement. Finally 
seeking out Hekanos, he asked the reason. 

“ ‘I did not tell you because I wanted to sec if you 
could feel it for yourself. We are nearing the Blue 
World.’ 

“Gnostes could hardly conceal the thrill that shot 
through him at this announcement. Seeking out the 
control-room again with Hekanos, he found a large group 
of the gleaming turquoise creatures gathered around the 
screen. 

“ ‘Won’t the size of the crowd interfere with the guid- 
ing of the ship when we start to land ?’ 

“ ‘Certainly it would. But that is easily remedied in a 
manner that will keep everyone happy. A huge screen 
will be constructed in the center of the main hall. After 
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this Ur (waking time), no one will be allowed in the 
control-room.’ 

“T TEKANOS was right, for the next time Gnostes cn- 
IT- tered the heavier atmosphere of the hall from his 
own glass cage, he found innumerable creatures at work 
on the giant screen. With languorous movements, only 
a little less slow than usual, they handed the parts from 
one to the other and passed them in a living line to the 
crew on top of the huge platform. Gnostes sat down 
and watched them as they put the monster machine to- 
gether, not even stirring for his broth and capsules of 
nourishment, when he was informed that they were 
ready. 

“When at last they were on the point of adjusting 
the great glass screen in place, Gnostes offered his ser- 
vices, but Hekanos would not allow him to move. The 
boy was annoyed. 

“ ‘I am no longer sick. I can help. In fact I am quite 
a bit larger than you are and therefore I should be 
much stronger.’ 

“ ‘You would be if you lived on Alios, but as an earth- 
man, you are not.’ 

“ ‘I do not understand. What has that to do with it?’ 

“ 'Everything. You are built to withstand only a cer- 
tain amount of gravity, therefore you have but a certain 
amount of strength according to your size. We are built 
to withstand a far greater amount of gravity. There- 
fore we have been given more strength for our size than 
you have, because you see, it takes a great deal to even 
move our weight on our planet.’ 

“Gnostes tiodded. 

" ‘And the in fercnce is that I would be quite helpless 
on your globe ?’ 


“ ‘Exactly.’ 

“Gnostes did not relish this thought, but his interest 
in the machine which was being put together before him, 
gradually banished it from his mind. As the great 
screens were adjusted and bolted into place, and minor 
parts checked over, the crowd gathered about the instru- 
ment was asked to step back and the one in charge of 
the task gave the signal to turn on the current. In an- 
other moment the screens began to glow softly and soon 
a huge globe swung into sight. Gnostes forgot that he 
had learned thought-reading and asked out loud: 

“'Is that the Blue World?’ 

“Hekanos nodded slowly. 

“ ‘Arc we approaching its dark side?’ 

“ ‘No. It is situated farther from its sun than your 
world. At one time it had a bright companion that was 
self-luminous and which gave it both light and heat, but 
the companion has cooled off and is now in the state of a 
mere molten body. Therefore, for countless generations, 
the men of Alios have manufactured their own light and 
heat. The companion looks like a great orange moon 
from Ultair, on the Blue World — the city to which we 
arc going.’ 

“ ‘If it had not been that its twin planet was hot, life 
probably would not have evolved on the Blue World?’ 

“ ‘Probably not. It was too far from the sun to have 
the necessary amount of heat. Life needs two things in 
order to thrive at all — heat and moisture. Neptune, that 
planet of your own sun, which is so far out in space, for 
instance, has enough size to attract an atmosphere and 
therefore moisture, but it has too little heat for the sup- 
port of life.’ 

“Gnostes, needless to say, had never heard of Neptune, 
which, by the way, Hekanos called by another name, but 
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his ignorance was not allowed to continue for long. When 
they had concluded their study of this planet, and had 
turned back to the screen, the Blue World was very 
much closer. 

“Gnostes could make out vast mountain-chains now 
that cast needle-pointed shadows across the perpetual 
blue, semi-twilight of the plains. Despite these evidences 
of fairly recent volcanic action, Hekanos assured him 
that Alios was older than the earth by countless mil- 
lenniums. 

" 'And since we have learned the secrets of inter- 
stellar travel, we have increased our knowledge by as 
many more,’ he added. 

"But Gnostes scarcely paid any attention. 

“ ‘Look, Hekanos, what is that spot that looks like a 
great jewel glittering with sudden flashes of hidden fire?” 

" 'It is the city of Oupotch which we pass on the 
way to Ultair.’ 

" ‘But how can it be a city? It looks like one solid 
gigantic blue-green emerald or jewel of strange beauty. 
It shines all over as if it had a surface and it is through 
this that those flashes are seen.’ 

“ ‘Your eyes do not deceive you. It is a city under 
glass. All of our cities have that heavy glass dome and 
viewed from an interstellar space ship, they arc surely 
a strange sight.’ 

" ‘But I do not understand. Why do the men of 
Alios live under glass?’ 

" 'Don’t you remember that I told you the planet had 
become too cold for comfort since its twin or companion 
about which it revolves, much as your moon swings about 
your earth, has cooled down? The men of Alios have 
manufactured their own heat and light for generations.’ 

"Gnostes was about to apologize for his stupidity, 
when he noticed that the city which Hekanos had called 
Oupoteh was swinging rapidly past. The ship was evi- 
dently coming clown at a slant. More mountain chains 
were passed, and then vast fields which were also under 
glass, and lighted by what at their distance seemed to 
be more of these glowing plants. 

“As they climbed over the sharp tips of the mountain 
chain, Gnostes saw a large lake-like dark blue volcanic 
glass, spreading into another glass-covered city with its 
internal flashes of colored fire. 

“ ‘Ultair?’ 

“Hekanos nodded. 

“O LOWLY the ship circled toward the ground and 
^ curved its way gracefully along the plain toward 
the glass wall. Gnostes noticed from this new angle that 
a portion of the mountains, as well as a bit of the lake, 
were included under this glass dome, and concluded 
therefore that it was probably not only more important 
but also more picturesque than its sister city. Suddenly 
a portion of the heavy glass opened inward, and the 
ship nosed her way through the gate and into a series 
of giant glass locks, which like huge traps, opened one 
into the other. 

“ ‘Temperature traps.’ Hekanos informed Gnostes and 
then, ‘This one will open up into the city proper.’ 

“The temperature trap referred to was something 
larger than the rest, its curving sides glistening with the 
lights of the ship that it sheltered for a moment. Then 
again a great gate swung open before them and Gnostes 
saw tire city of Ultair. 

"Accustomed as he was now to the unusual, yet he was 


inclined to think later that his first glimpse of Ultair gave 
the thrill of a long and varied life to his soul. In con- 
sternation he stared from the twisted cane effect of some 
of these tremendous towers, to the gleaming crystal-like 
formation of others, made seemingly of a slightly lumin- 
ous metal, so that they appeared to shine in the dark 
blue semi-twilight. Over their projected pavements and 
intersecting bridges swarmed a turquoise throng of liv- 
ing creatures whose glowing plumes gave a sprinkling 
of frosted silver light to their stream of motion. 

“All this Gnostes seemed to see through a heavy blue 
haze, as if lie had suddenly found himself in some un- 
accountable fashion upon the ocean floor, looking through 
the water at a weird, luminous illusion. The space above 
their ship had become but a deep-blue darkness, pierced 
only by hundreds of criss-crossing rays of various col- 
ors, probably guiding unseen air craft along their lanes 
of travel. From this darkness, throngs of winged tur- 
quoise creatures were continually coming and alighting 
upon the bridges, while other throngs were rising from 
the avenues of traffic and fading into the shadows above 
the towers. 

“ ‘The air must be dirty,’ Gnostes thought, unconscious 
for the moment that his thoughts would be immediately 
read by Hekanos. He was not allowed to entertain 
that erroneous belief for long, however. 

“ ‘Not at all. On the contrary, the air is being con- 
tinually washed chemically so that it will not be disease- 
laden. The bacterial life in the air of your cities make 
them particularly poisonous to us.’ 

“‘Bacterial life?’ Gnostes asked in puzzled surprise. 

“ 'Oh, I had forgotten that we have not studied the 
biological sciences as yet, together.’ 

"It was characteristic of Hekanos to take tne attitude 
that he, too, was but a scholar. 

“As the ship swooped gracefully over the city, Gnostes 
could not shake of! the sensation that he was on the 
ocean floor, looking through the soundless depths of the 
sea at a fairy-like ghost city, which might fade at any 
moment, leaving only cool, blue water waving through the 
twisted formations of a cavernous grotto which he 
could never explore. 

"Winding its way through the towers with their ant- 
like lanes of traffic, which now flashed by in such be- 
wildering closeness and succession that Gnostes first 
would see the corner of a suspended bridge flashed on the 
screen, followed by a swiftly expanding platform, the 
ship finally headed definitely toward the volcanic glass 
lake that spread to one side of the city. Gnostes noticed 
that this lake was of deepest midnight blue, upon which 
appeared to toss a sheen of changing peacock, tipped 
with a phosphorescent foam. This, too, expanded as the 
ship turned to land, and then suddenly the screen went 
blank. Gnostes realized it had been turned off, and as 
his companions moved away with that lazy grace which 
was characteristic of them, he also tried to rise. But he 
could not move. It was as if he had been paralyzed 
while watching the screen. His consternation was quickly 
noticed by Hekanos, who had not left his side. 

“ ‘You are feeling the effects of the increased gravi- 
tation.’ 

“ ‘In other words, I must be moved about here and 
fed like a helpless lump of flesh, just as certain species 
of earth insects move and feed their large but helpless 
young?’ 

“ ‘Yes, but in your own glass cage we have taken pains 
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to reduce the gravity in order that you can always have 
relief. You will also be given a small machine which 
will propel you anywhere. The mechanism of control is 
all under your hands. In the meantime we will carry 
you over the city. Are you ready to leave the ship?’ 

“As soon as Hekanos felt the impression of assent, 
he ordered two of the creatures standing near to lift 
Gnostcs, which they did by swinging that slender feeler 
or tongue-like organ around the metal that encased his 
body and carrying him between them to a sort of open 
carriage that was standing in one corner. Gnostes had 
not noticed this contrivance before, but he had no time 
to examine it, as he was placed easily on the seat where 
he was made as comfortable as possible. Then as the 
two helpers moved lazily away, Hekanos climbed in 
beside him and touched a button. Gnostes felt a wave 
of terror within him when the thing began to move. Of 
all the strange things he had seen, this indeed seemed 
the most supernatural, perhaps because the thing was not 
alive, but made of metal, and unlike the space ship, he 
could see no engine or reason that it should move. It 
was Hekanos who composed him. 

“ ‘Do not worry — you arc not crazy. The machine, 
which is a very common one, does move under its own 
power. I had simply forgotten to explain its engine or 
method of operation to you. But that is one of the 
things which we will discuss at another time. Behold ! 
We are leaving the ship 1’ 

NOSTES saw two great glass doors swing back 
in the curving glass wall opposite them. Almost 
instinctively he drew in a deep breath only to realize 
that he was encased behind metal, through which air was 
being passed to him by means of a tiny machine that 
checked the pressure. 

“ ‘I did not realize that we had landed yet, Hekanos. 
But since we have, 1 am most anxious to move about on 
solid ground again. The knowledge that I cannot is 
really a terrible thing.’ 

“ ‘Thora felt the same way when we first brought her 
here. Finally she persuaded some of our engineers to 
construct her a private landscape in the mountains near a 
little lake. When you are tired of Ultair then, you only 
need to ask for this place and the pressure will be ad- 
justed for you. In Thora’s absence it has been used as 
a park, because the young greatly enjoyed the lesser 
gravity, and their subsequent increase in strength.’ 

“ ‘You say that the gravity has been partly counter- 
acted there?’ 

“ ‘Yes, you will need neither armor suits nor run- 
about machines.’ 

“ ‘To know that there is such a spot, Hekanos, takes 
the despair out of my mind and lets me look upon this 
yisit to Ultair in the light of a wonderful adventure.’ . . . 

“ ‘Good. That is the spirit of youth, Gnostes, the 
spirit we should never lose.’ 

“The vehicle was moving forward very slowly now, 
waiting its turn as throngs of shimmering turquoise 
bodies and rainbow wings pressed through the great 
opening. As the car crept nearer to the door, Gnostes 
caught sight of the twisted candy-cane city glowing in 
the background and then at last as they reached the blue 
haze of the outer air, he could look down the long sus- 
pended bridge to the lake below. But now that he 
could see it nearer, he realized that it was no lake upon 
which he had looked, when it was flashed upon the 


screen. The lake was in reality not a liquid but a great 
solidified plain of some dark-blue composition or vol- 
canic glass, upon which the waves of peacock which he 
had seen tipped with phosphorescent froth, were untold 
multitudes of these creatures of Alios with their toss- 
ing, luminescent plumes forming an ever-changing, liv- 
ing sea of color. 

"It is easy, I believe, even for those unused to thought- 
reading, to catch the temper of a vast crowd gathered 
for some occasion, though no words are heard. It was 
therefore doubly easy for Gnostes to grasp the impres- 
sions of not only curiosity but also of grief. And by 
this he knew that they had learned about the death of 
Thora. 

“As he reached the foot of the bridge and the car 
moved up to a brilliant platform constructed of the softly 
glowing metal, Gnostes had the feeling that the indi- 
viduals waiting there were going to question him. He 
was right. As the car moved slowly up the platform, 
the throngs that had come out ahead of them parted 
majestically, and he was ushered into the circle of light, 
as it were. As -the machine came to a halt, he felt a 
very compelling voice say: 

“ ‘We greet you, creature-of-earth. We welcome you 
to the Land of Alios and the City of Ultair.’ 

“Gnostes returned the greetings from his heart for, 
perhaps particularly through Hekanos, he had become 
very fond of the graceful beings of living color. 

“ ‘We have learned of the tragic death of our child 
Thora, who passed away with the wish that we take you 
back in her place. Because of that last message, winged 
on the very death-ray that she called for, we have fol- 
lowed out her wishes, and you arc here.’ 

“In a momentary flash of bitter memory, the boy 
recalled her words — 'And you, Gnostes — now you must 
carry on.’ That memory brought back a face that he 
had almost forgotten — that of Prah — with his smiling 
devil-smile. 

“ ‘What is it that you wish me to do?’ 

“ ‘Go back to earth at stated intervals and keep up 
with their increase of knowledge. We do not pledge you 
to silence about your trip here, because you will never 
be believed, even if you do tell. Until the earth reaches 
a more peaceful stage, however, we ask that you keep 
the landing places of our ship a secret. Are you willing 
to do this?’ 

“ ‘Yes. But I have one request. There is a man of 
whose death I must be certain.’ 

“ ‘We have been informed of this desire . . . un- 
worthy though we feel it to be. However, we also know 
that in this matter you will some day share our opinion. 
We can return you to earth at once or keep you here and 
teach you for a while. Would you be willing to stay 
and partake of some more of our knowledge before re- 
turning ?’ 

“‘A vision of the great Pythagoras seemed to rise 
before him. 

“‘Revenge can wait, creatures-of-Allos, if you will 
grant me permission to visit my native land again upon 
my next trip. But whether you grant that request or 
not, I am bound to add that revenge must wait.’ 

“A light of approbation rippled over the sea of irri- 
descent plumes. 

“ ‘Well spoken, man-of-earth. So shall it be.’ 

“As if this had been the pass-word, the sea of lumi- 
nous creatures began to break up into what seemed to be 
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giant waves of dazzling spray, but which was vast 
swarms winging their way into the blue haze that hung 
above. So surprised was Gnostes at this sudden depart- 
ure of the waiting throngs, that he had not noticed that 
wings had unrolled from the sides of their little car as 
well. Therefore he was again startled as these thin, 
pearly appendages suddenly tilted up, blocking out his 
view for the moment, and the carriage rose easily into 
the air. 

“Gracefully they flew to the city, where they alighted 
upon the curve of a wide bridge, and proceeded to a 
vast glowing door-way in one of the wider buildings. 
Passing through the lazily moving masses, along curv- 
ing glass tunnels that reflected every movement of the 
gleaming traffic, they found themselves entering a hall of 
polished jet, along whose walls curled tall phosphorescent, 
silver plants like giant, fantastic frescoes. These plants 
seemed to be of the same type that he saw on the ship, 
except that they were far more massive, and could prob- 
ably boast of a more venerable age. 

“From this hall, lie was taken to a room where his 
voice and portrait were recorded. Then after being 
asked to talk aloud into a small disc so that his voice 
might be heard through the entire land, he obeyed 
without a murmur. He had seen so many wonders by 
this time, that he would not have denied the super- 
natural powers of any disc, no matter what absurd 
thing they might tell him it would do. 

“At the end of his speech, however, he began to 
droop somewhat, and Hekanos, watchfully observant of 
any signs of fatigue, waived all the other functions that 
had evidently been arranged, and hurried his charge off 
to a vast, luxurious glass cage, where he helped Gnostes 
climb out of his armor. 

“ AFTER his friend had gone, Gnostes wandered 
about for a few moments, looking over the hun- 
dreds of books and old scrolls that filled untold shelves, 
until finding himself at last nodding over one, he put it 
aside and stretched upon his swinging divan without 
bothering about the meal that was waiting for him on a 
marble table beyond. Thinking to rest himself for just 
a moment, he sank into a heavy, dreamless slumber that 
lasted who knows how long. 

“So began the new life of Gnostes upon the Blue 
World, and it was not long before he was handling his 
run-about like a veteran of Alios, and easily discussing 
the mechanism of instruments which at first had seemed 
so incomprehensible. 

“But though he accustomed himself readily to his 
new environment, yet there was one thing which he 
could not forget in spite of his interest in his studies, 
and that was Prah, the head-priest. He planned the de- 
tails of his revenge with minute exactness during his 
hours of recreation, putting aside as quite unlikely the 
possibility of the man with that yellow parchment skin 
and devil-smile having been killed by the ray that struck 
Thora. Perhaps, because he wanted to wring the rascal’s 
neck so badly, the probability of finding him alive and 
happy seemed more certain every time he contemplated 
the thought. Therefore he began to live for revenge 
and was as a result intoxicated with delight when He- 
kanos announced that the day of his return had at last 
been decided upon. Gnostes had tied his life upon re- 
venge — revenge on Prah first and then upon his old 
masters of the slave-ship. But he had built his life 


upon an illusion. He had yet to learn that time is a 
dimension, which may be warped as other dimensions 
may be warped. This he learned, when he stood at last 
upon the ruins of De — a city that had been destroyed 
in the day of some past generation, and gathered the tales 
from some mumbling old inhabitants. Yet he stood 
there upon the crumbling mound of what had been the 
temple and looked out across that deserted harbor, a 
man still in the physical prime of his manhood. When 
he realized this, he shrank from going back to his native 
land — he who was but the ghost of a former generation. 

“But he did go back, nevertheless, only to find his 
family long extinct and forgotten and new creeds 
flourishing in the old places of learning. Barbarians had 
not taken the country as yet but rumbles of distant 
thunder were heard, while in the west a new empire was 
rising whose armies were destined to trample over most 
of the civilized nations of that day — Rome. Heart-sick 
at the fanaticism of supposedly learned peoples, and the 
war-drums of barbaric ones, he turned back again to the 
lazy grace and scientific mind of the Blue World. 
Gnostes too, had suddenly gained perspective.” 

“Very interesting but entirely impossible," I com- 
mented. “You will remember that I said my credulity 
had a vanishing point. You have passed it.” 

Smead looked up at me with that twisted smile. 

“And may I ask when that happened ?” 

“Certainly. It happened when Gnostes found himself 
in another century.” 

“You mean to say that you do not believe that such 
a thing is possible?” 

“Of course not. I still maintain that time is absolute, 
or practically so.” 

“Yet you agreed that if a day should be slowed up a 
thousand times, we would not notice the difference, that 
is, if everything should be slowed up in proportion." 

“True.” 

“And in taking a star of lower density, where gravity 
is very much less, you must admit that the pendulum 
would swing much slower. In other words, the clock 
would be actually retarded.” 

“Suppose I grant that the pendulum would swing 
more slowly. What of it? The clock simply would not 
be functioning correctly.” 

“There you are with your viewpoint that still clings 
to the mud of this earth. For a globe of this size and 
this density, it would not. For a globe of the size where 
it is ticking off the seconds, it certainly would. For the 
larger globe the atom is vibrating more slowly. Vital 
processes of all kinds would be retarded. In other' 
words, we would actually grow old more slowly.” 

“Einstein has certainly made a convert out of you,” I 
laughed. 

“But man, that is common sense. You know that 
recent experiments all seem to bear out the theory that 
time is retarded in the presence of a gravitational field. 
The atom on the sun actually appears to vibrate more 
slowly.” 

“I admit that the lines do seem to shade toward the 
red, but there may be other reasons. And besides, even 
though I should grant the possibility that Gnostes would 
age at a slower rate in Alios, than he would — say in 
London, yet what about the interstellar journey? Even 
at the speed of a rifle bullet, a space-ship -would take 
over a million years to go to the nearest star.” 

“But let us once more refer to Einstein. You admit 
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that recent experiments have proved that apparently ve- 
locity increases mass?” 

“If you are referring to the beta particles which 
shoot off in B rays at velocities nearly that of light, I 
admit that the mass does seem to increase according to 
their velocity.” 

“Yet an observer stationed on a beta particle would not 
notice this warping of space because of the fact that all 
his measuring apparatus would also be warped in pro- 
portion.” 

“But what has that to do with time?” 

“Time is also warped by velocity.” 

"How so?” 

“A clock that is moved at a great velocity actually 
shows a shorter time of endurance than the stationary 
clock.”* 

“I have heard about these experiments. But if I 
argue that the instrument has been disturbed by the 
movement and therefore has not recorded properly, you 
will reply that it has recorded properly, for its velocity 
but not for ours, or in other words, that the moving clock 
has recorded properly for itself, while the stationary 
clock has recorded properly for itself only?” 

“Exactly.” 

“And time, therefore, is slowed up according to 
speed ?” 

“Certainly. Or let us say that anything moving at 
the speed of light, which is the fastest of all possible? 
speeds, cannot age at all while it is traveling through 
space. In other words, when we see the light of Mizar, 
we see light that has traveled through space for about 
seventy-five years but it has not aged while it is going 
through that space. It is the same as when it left Mizar 
seventy-five years ago.” 

“You are not trying to tell me now that this space- 
ship had the speed of light, arc you? You know that if 
mass keeps on increasing with velocity, the inference is 
that it would be infinite at the speed of light. Therefore 
a metal could hardly travel at such a speed.” 

“No, I did not say that it had the speed of light, 
though I must say that it had considerably more velocity 
than that of a rifle bullet. According to earth time, 
Gnostcs took very long indeed to make the journey. Ac- 
cording to Gnostes himself, who measured his time by 
that of the ship in which lie found himself, the time was 
reasonably short.” 

"Well I must say that you make out a good case, Dr. 
Smcad.” 

“The fantastic quality of Einstein’s theory is a thing 
that disappears before the reason. That is why. And 
reason is what I always try to follow. It is reason that 
leads science : it is emotion that leads creed, and yet for 
all our boasted reason, man is still an emotional animal.” 

“But suppose you tell me what happened to Gnostcs — 
that is, after he returned to the Blue World.” 


S MEAD leaned over and raked the coals thought- 
fully. 

“He retired to Thora’s villa where a giant moon was 
wont to peer with a distorted face through the thick 
glass and splash its orange light along a dark blue lake. 
There he studied with Plekanos and later with other 
teachers. Finally he gave himself into the keeping of the 

* Bore!— Space and Time. 
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hall of suspended animation from whence after awaken- 
ing he was sent back to an earth stagnated in the dark 
ages. Disgusted enough to swear, he would never re- 
turn ; he spent much time in interstellar travel. On his 
next visit to Alios, he was informed that the earth showed 
signs of waking and it seemed that a visit in about a 
thousand years might be worth while. Accordingly, he 
again entered the hall of suspended animation and timed 
his awakening for some time in the earth's twentictli 
century.” 

“And do you think that this time he will find it in- 
teresting enough to remain?” 

“No. There is too much information to be carried 
back to the Blue World. But he will come again soon 
— say in about two hundred years.” 

I was watching him thoughtfully as the flame-light 
danced about that scarred face. 

“In the meantime, let us forget Gnostes. I asked 
you here tonight, not to narrate such a talc, but to ask a 
favor.” 

"And what may that be?” 

"I have received word that I must leave rather unex- 
pectedly tomorrow for the desert of Chili. It is a 
secret expedition and very dangerous. I may never 
come back. Now I don’t know why I should have 
taken a fancy to you the other evening at the recep- 
tion, but you impressed me as a man of your word. I 
could have made other arrangements, but since you seem 
to like my attempts with the paint brush, I am going 
to ask you if you would like to keep them for me 
indefinitely — with certain stipulations concerning their 
disposal at your death, that is, in case I never return 
to London?” 

“Did you say that you were asking a favor? I think 
that you meant to say you were bestowing one.” 

I-fc shrugged his shoulders. 

“My works are still very crude. I only wish to keep 
them, because, even though I try to follow reason, I still 
remain an emotional animal.” 

“But why the plural? Is there another?” I asked, 
glancing at the slave in the picture, who seemed to 
fairly move in the semi-darkness. 

“Yes, there is another. It is the portrait of a woman 
— the woman I loved. Though I have tried to cover 
her memory and crowd it out by travel and study, yet 
the pain of it haunts me always.” 

Once more he sat there staring at those yiolct-rcd 
galleries of the fire. 

“But the provisions I am to make about them in my 
will — you have not . . . .” 

He aroused himself slowly. 

“Ah, yes. Of course — the provisions. You may con- 
sider them the fancies of a diseased mind. Consider 
them so if you wish, but carry them out. Do you prom- 
ise to do this?” 

“I would be liable to do anything to possess that 
painting. It is uncanny. Really, it almost seems alive.” 

“Do you promise?” he persisted. 

“Yes.” 

“Very well. You will have them placed in the vault 
of a safe bank and instruct the institution to guard them 
well for the space of two hundred years.” 

“Two hundred years.” 

“Relinquishing them at the end of that time to no 
one but a man of the following description. He will 
wear dark glasses over his eyes, and he will disclose a 
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deep dagger scar in his right arm similar to this one.” 
Rolling up his right sleeve, my friend bared a mus- 
cular arm that showed the deep imprint of a knife. 
“He will resemble me in features and in this slashing 
cut across my face, but he will be somewhat older 
than I am. Last of all, he will show the authorities a 
left ankle that bears the undeniable marks of a heavy 
shackle.” 

I tried to conceal any thoughts that might express 
themselves on my face as I rose. 

“Then I may never see you again?” 

“Probably not, Mr. Newtonian.” 

“I am afraid you have changed that name,” and then 
with sudden earnestness: “You will not allow me to 
attempt any protection from the . . . danger?” 

"No." 

“Nor would you consider having me along for . . . 
company ?” 

lie looked up with that twisted smile and rose lazily. 

“Not this time.” 

“And if you do not come back, may I organize a 
searching expedition?” 

“It would be useless.” 

“Why?” 

"You would find no trace of me." 

“That would be very strange.” 

“But true, nevertheless.” 

I had started toward the door, but I hung back and 
turned around again. 

“Would you answer a very childish question, Mr. — 
Relativist?” 

“Certainly.” 

“What sun is circled by the Blue World ?” 

He smiled a slow, enigmatic smile. 


“What does it matter ? Perhaps we will say it swings 
like a dark cinder around the giant Sirius. Was it not 
recently that astro-physicists discovered an unknown 
metal of enormous density there — so heavy, indeed, that 
less than a teaspoonful would weigh a ton?” 

****** 

H E has been gone for two years now — that strange 
character my friend at the reception described as 
an “interesting mystery.” He never came back from 
the desert of Chili. 

Yet when the firelight in my library flickers on cold 
evenings upon the agonized face of a young galley slave, 
my eye inevitably drops to the heavy shackle around his 
left leg, and then wanders to the companion painting 
on the opposite wall. There in the torchlight of an 
ancient marble temple, a girl of pale beauty stands with 
arms outspread, her auburn hair gleaming in the glow 
of the light behind her, and her slightly tilted Oriental 
eyes filled with love. And yet it is not the girl who 
inevitably holds my attention, for it always wanders 
finally to the huge image of a woman’s face resting 
on the silken paws of a tiger. It rests upon her because 
in the semi-darkness of the temple those unwinking 
eyes stare out as if glowing with hidden fire. . . . 

Then as I turn back to the coals, I find myself won- 
dering, always wondering — if in the silence of that 
bleak and almost unknown land, a monster space-ship 
came down upon the desert and carried him away. . . . 
Or if he is merrily adventuring fancy-free in some far 
corner of the earth and laughing over the memory of a 
gullible fool who actually believed the wildest tale he 
had ever yet tried to tell — even though he had warned 
the poor chap ahead of time that he had sometimes 
been called — The Prince of Liars. 


The End 


Sonnet 

A speck of life came from the deeps of space 
To earth, and grew to such a wonderous thing 
As aeons passed, that birds began to sing, 

That flowers bloomed across earth’s pleasant face 
In wild confusion, and in every place 
Was some bright bit of life. Now Man is king, 
And all the earth in tribute soon will bring 
Its gifts to aid Man in his upward race. 

Proud Man, are you content in such an age 
To be the master of a speck, a grain 
Within infinity? To rule a cage 
Wherein your father’s bones have ever lain? 

Up, up together, break these earthly bars, 

And claim your ancient heritage, the stars! 

— Albert Sidney 
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TT/'HEN we slop to think of it, it is not so very surprising that people of even 
Vr a few centuries back should have looked askance upon prophecies and even 
have burned the " prophet ” at the stake as witch or sorcerer. We cannot con- 
ceive of anything beyond the experiences of generations preceding and including 
our own. Since the experiences of past generations were vastly limited in com- 
parison to those of our present decades, it is perfectly natural that those things 
which were hazily foretold ( and which have since been realized) should have 
been looked on in former days as supernatural and as visions conjured up by the 
devil. Today, when we sec so many machines which former ages would have 
looked on as impossible, we still look somewhat- contemptuously at anyone who 
dares intimate the possibility of something that is outside our immediate knowl- 
edge. There is nothing impossible in Hamilton’s story, which, we might add, is 
of exceeding scientific interest, to say nothing of its value as entertainment. 


J EAN DE MARSELAIT, Inquisitor Extraordi- 
nary of the King of France, raised his head from 
the parchments that littered the rude desk at 
which he sat. His glance shifted along the long, 
stone-walled, torchlit room to the file of mail- 
clad soldiers who stood like steel statues by its door. 
A word from him and two of them sprang forward. 
‘‘You may bring in the prisoner,” he said. 

The two disappeared through the door and in mo- 
ments more came a clang of opening bolts and grating 
of heavy hinges from somewhere in the building. Then 
the clang of the returning soldiers, and they entered the 
room with another man between them whose hands were 
fettered. 

lie was a straight figure, and was dressed in drab 
tunic and hose. His dark hair was long and straight, 
and his face held a dreaming strength, altogether differ- 
ent from the battered visages of the soldiers or the 
changeless mask of the Inquisitor. The latter regarded 
the prisoner for a moment, and then lifted one of the 
parchments from before him and read from it in a 
smooth, clear voice. 

“Henri Lothiere, apothecary’s assistant of Paris,” he 
read, “is charged in this year of our lord one thousand 
four hundred and forty-four with offending against God 
and the king by committing the crime of sorcery.” 


The prisoner spoke for the first time, his voice low 
but steady. “I am no sorcerer, sire.” 

Jean de Marselait read calmly on from the parchment. 
“It is stated by many witnesses that for long that part 
of Paris, called Nanley by some, has been troubled by 
works of the devil. Ever and anon great claps of thun- 
der have been heard issuing from an open field there 
without visible cause. They were evidently caused by 
a sorcerer of power since even exorcists could not halt 
them. 

“It is attested by many that the accused, Henri 
Lothiere, did in spite of the known diabolical nature of 
the thing, spend much time at the field in question. It 
is also attested that the said Henri Lothiere did state 
that in his opinion the thunderclaps were not of dia- 
bolical origin, and that if they were studied, their cause 
might be discovered. 

“It being suspected from this that Henri Lothiere was 
himself the sorcerer causing the thunderclaps, he was 
watched and on the third day of June was seen to go in 
the early morning to the unholy spot with certain in- 
struments. There he was observed going through strange 
and diabolical conjurations, when there came suddenly 
another thunderclap and the said Henri Lothiere did 
vanish entirely from view in that moment. This fact 
is attested beyond all doubt. 
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“The news spreading, many 
hundreds watched around the field 
during that day. Upon that night, 
before midnight, another thunder- 
clap was heard and the said Henri 
Lothiere was seen by these hun- 
dreds to appear at the field’s center 
as swiftly and as strangely as he 
had vanished. The fear-stricken 
hundreds around the field heard 
him tell them how, by diabolical 
power, he had gone for hundreds of years into the 
future, a thing surely possible only to the devil and his 


“ Mother of God, 
what a city!” 

minions, and heard him tell other 
blasphemies before they seized him 
and brought him to the Inquisitor of 
the King, praying that he.be burned 
and his work of sorcery thus halted. 

“Therefore, Henri Lothiere, since 
you were seen to vanish and to re- 
appear as only the servants of the 
evil one might do, and were heard 
by many to utter the blasphemies 
mentioned, I must adjudge you a sorcerer with 
the penalty of death by fire. If anything there 
be that you can advance in palliation of your 
black offense, however, you may now do so 
before final sentence is passed upon you.” 

Jean de Marselait laid down the parchment, and raised 
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his eyes to the prisoner. The latter looked round him 
quickly for a moment, a half-glimpsed panic for an in- 
stant in his eyes, then seemed to steady. 

“Sire, I cannot change the sentence you will pass upon 
me," he said quietly, “yet do I wish well to relate once, 
what happened to me and what I saw. Is it permitted 
me to tell that from first to last?” 

The Inquisitor’s head bent, and Henri Lothiere spoke, 
his voice gaining in strength and fervor as he continued. 

“OIRE, I, Henri Lothiere, am no sorcerer but a simple 

0 apothecary’s assistant. It was always my nature, 
from earliest youth, to desire to delve into matters un- 
known to men; the secrets of the earth and sea and sky, 
the knowledge hidden from us. I knew well that this 
was wicked, that the Church teaches all we need to know 
and that heaven frowns when we pry into its mysteries, 
but so strong was my desire to know, that many times 
I concerned myself with matters forbidden. 

“I had sought to know the nature of the lightning, and 
the manner of flight of the birds, and the way in which 
fishes are able to live beneath the waters, and the mystery 
of the stars. So when these thunderclaps began to be 
heard in the part of Paris in which I lived, I did not fear 
them so much as my neighbors. I was eager to learn 
only what was causing them, for it seemed to me that 
their cause might be learned. 

“So I began to go to that field from which they issued, 
to study them. I waited in it and twice I heard the great 
thunderclaps myself. I thought they came from near the 
field’s center, and I studied that place. But I could see 
nothing there that was causing them. I dug in the 
ground, I looked up for hours into the sky, but there was 
nothing. And still, at intervals, the thunderclaps 
sounded. 

“I still kept going to the field, though I knew that 
many of my neighbors whispered that I was engaged 
in sorcery. Upon that morning of the third day of 
June, it had occurred to me to take certain instruments, 
such as loadstones, to the field, to see whether anything 
might be learned with them. I went, a few superstitious 
ones following me at a distance. I readied the field’s 
center, and started the examinations I had planned. 
Then came suddenly another thunderclap and with it I 
passed from the sight of those who had followed and 
were watching, vanished from view. 

“Sire, I cannot well describe what happened in that 
moment. I heard the thunderclap come as though from 
all the air around me, stunning my ears with its terrible 
burst of sound. And at the same moment that I heard 
it, I was buffeted as though by awful winds and seemed 
falling downward through terrific depths. Then through 
the hellish uproar, I felt myself bumping upon a hard 
surface, and the sounds quickly ceased from about me. 

“I had involuntarily closed my eyes at the great thun- 
derclap, but now, slowly, I opened them. I looked 
around me, first in stupefaction, and then in growing 
amazement. For I was not in that familiar field at all, 
Sire, that I had been in a moment before. I was 
in a room, lying upon its floor, and it was such a room as 

1 had never seen before. 

“Its walls were smooth and white and gleaming. 
There were windows in the walls, and they were closed 
with sheets of glass so smooth and clear that one seemed 
looking through a clear opening rather than through 
glass. The floor was of stone, smooth and seamless as 


though carven from one great rock, yet seeming not, 
in some way, to be stone at all. There was a great circle 
of smooth metal inset in it, and it was on it that I 
was lying. 

“All around the room were many great things the 
like of which I had never seen. Some seemed of black 
metal, seemed contrivances or machines of some sort. 
Black cords or wires connected them to each other and 
from part of them came a humming sound that did not 
stop. Others had glass tubes fixed on the front of them, 
and there were square black plates on which were many 
shining little handles and buttons. 

There was a sound of voices, and I turned to find 
that two men were bending over me. They were men 
like myself, yet they were at the same time like no men 
I had ever met ! One was white-bearded and the other 
plump and bare of face. Neither of them wore cloak 
or tunic or hose. Instead they wore loose and straight- 
hanging garments of cloth. 

“They were both greatly excited, it seemed, and were 
talking rapidly to each other as they bent over me. I 
caught a word or two of their speech in a moment, and 
found it was French they were talking. But it was not 
the French I knew, being so strange and with so many 
new words as to be almost a different language. I 
could understand the drift, though, of what they were 
saying. 

“ ‘We have succeeded !’ the plump one was shouting 
excitedly. ‘We’ve brought someone through at last 1’ 

“ ‘They will never believe it,’ the other replied. ‘They’ll 
say it was faked.’ 

“‘Nonsense!’ cried the first. ‘We can do it again, 
Rastin ; we can show them before their own eyes !’ 

“They bent toward me, seeing me staring at them. 

“‘Where are you from?’ shouted the plump-faced 
one. ‘What time — what year — what century?’ 

“ ‘He doesn’t understand, Thicourt,’ muttered the 
white-bearded one. ‘What year is this now, my friend?’ 
he asked me. 

“I found voice to answer. ‘Surely, sirs, whoever you 
be, you know that this is the year fourteen hundred and 
forty-four,’ I said. 

“That set them off again into a babble of excited talk, 
of which I could make out only a word here and there. 
They lifted me tip, seeing how sick and weak I felt, and 
seated me in a strange, but very comfortable chair. I 
felt dazed. The two were still talking excitedly, but 
finally the white-bearded one, Rastin, turned to me. He 
spoke to me, very slowly, so that I understood him 
clearly, and he asked me my name. I told him. 

“‘Henri Lothiere,’ he repeated. ‘Well, Henri you 
must try to understand. You are not now in the year 
1444. You arc five hundred years in the future, or 
what would seem to you the future. This is the year 
1944.’ 

“ ‘And Rastin and I have jerked you out of your own 
time across five solid centuries,’ said the other, grinning. 

“I looked from one to the other. ‘Messieurs,’ 1 
pleaded, and Rastin shook his head. 

“ ‘He does not believe,’ he said to the other. Then 
to me, ‘Where were you just before you found yourself 
here, Henri?’ he asked. 

“ ‘In a field at the outskirts of Paris,’ I said. 

“‘Well, look from that window and see if you still 
believe yourself in your fifteenth century Paris,’ he told 
me. 
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"T WENT to the window. I looked out. Mother of 
A God, what a sight before my eyes! The familiar 
gray little houses, the open fields behind them, the saun- 
terers in the dirt streets — all these were gone and it 
was a new and terrible city that lay about me ! Its broad 
streets were of stone and great buildings of many levels 
rose on either side of them. Great numbers of people, 
dressed like the two beside me, moved in the streets and 
also strange vehicles or. carriages, undrawn by horse or 
ox, that rushed to and fro at undreamed-of speed! I 
staggered back to the chair. 

“‘You believe now, Henri?’ asked the white-beard, 
Rastin, kindly enough, and I nodded weakly. My brain 
was whirling. 

“He pointed to the circle of metal on the floor and the 
machines around the room. ‘Those are what we used 
to jerk you from your own time to this one,’ he said. 

“ ‘But how, sirs ?’ I asked. ‘For the love of God, how 
is it that you can take me from one time to another? 
Have ye become gods or devils ?’ 

“ ‘Neither the one nor the other, Henri,’ he answered. 
‘We are simply scientists, physicists — men who want to 
know as much as man can know and who spend our lives 
in seeking knowledge.’ 

"I felt my confidence returning. These were men such 
as I had dreamed might some day be. ‘But what can you 
do with time?’ I asked. ‘Is not time a thing unalterable, 
unchanging?’ 

"Both shook their heads. ‘No, Henri, it is not. But 
lately have our men of science found that out.’ 

“They went on to tell me of things that I could not 
understand. It seemed they were telling that their 
men of knowledge had found time to be a mere measure- 
ment, or dimension, just as length or breadth or thick- 
ness. They mentioned names with reverence that I 
had never heard — Einstein and De Sitter and Lorentz. 
I was in a maze at their words. 

“They said that just as men use force to move or 
rotate matter from one point along the three known mea- 
surements to another, so might matter be rotated from 
one point in time, the fourth measurement, to another, 
if the right force were used. They said that their ma- 
chines produced that force and applied it to the metal 
circle. They had set the force to rotate any matter on 
the circle from five hundred years before to this time of 
theirs. 

“They had tried it many times, they said, but nothing 
had been on the spot at that time and they had rotated 
nothing but the air above it from the one time to the 
other, and the reverse. I told them of the thunderclaps 
that had been heard at the spot in the field and that had 
made me curious. They said that they had been caused 
by the changing of the air above that spot from the one 
time to the other in their trials. I could not understand 
these things. 

“They said then that I had happened to be on the 
spot when they had again turned on their force and so 
had been rotated out of my own time into theirs. They 
said that they had always hoped to get someone living 
from a distant time in that way, since a living man from 
the past would be a proof to all the other men of knowl- 
edge of what they had been able to do. 

“I could not comprehend, and they saw and told me 
not to fear, I was not fearful, but excited at the things 
that I saw around me. I asked of those things and 
Rastin and Thicourt laughed and explained some of 


them to me as best they could. Much they said that I 
did not understand but my eyes saw marvels in that 
room of which I had never dreamed. 

“They showed me a thing like a small glass bottle 
with wires inside, and then told me to touch a button be- 
neath it. I did so and the bottle shone with a brilliant 
light exceeding that of scores of candles. I shrank back, 
but they laughed, and when Rastin touched the button 
again, the light in the glass thing vanished. I saw that 
there were many of these things in the ceiling of the 
room and on the walls. 

“They showed me also a rounded black object of 
metal with a wheel at the end. A belt ran around the 
wheel and around smaller wheels connected to many 
machines. They touched a lever on this object and a 
sound of humming came from it and the wheel turned 
very fast, turning all the machines with the belt. It 
turned far faster than any man could ever have turned 
it, yet when they touched the lever again, its turning 
ceased. They said that it was the power of the lightning 
in the skies that they used to make the light and to turn 
that wheel! 

“My brain reeled at the wonders that they showed. 
One took an instrument from the table that he held 
to his face, saying that lie would summon the other 
scientists or men of knowledge to see their experiment 
that night. He spoke into the instrument as though to 
different men, and let me hear voices from it answering 
him! They said that the men who answered were 
leagues separated from him 1 

“I could not believe — and yet somehow I did believe ! 
I was half-dazed with wonder and yet excited too. The 
white-bearded man, Rastin, saw that, and encouraged 
me. Then they brought a small box with an opening 
and placed a black disk on the box, and set it turning 
in some way. A woman’s voice came from the opening 
of the box, singing. I shuddered when they told me that 
the woman was one who had died years before. Could 
the dead speak thus ? 

H OW can I describe what I saw there? Another 
box or cabinet there was, with an opening also. 
I thought it was like that from which I had heard the 
dead woman singing, but they said it was different. 
They touched buttons on it and a voice came from it 
speaking in a tongue I knew not. They said that the 
man was speaking thousands of leagues from us, in 
a strange land across the uncrossed western ocean, yet 
he seemed speaking by my side! 

“They saw how dazed I was by these things, and gave 
me wine. At that I took heart, for wine, at least, was 
as it had always been. 

“ ‘You will want to see Paris — the Paris of our time, 
Plenri?’ asked Rastin. 

“ ‘But it is different — terrible ’ I said. 

“ ‘We’ll take you,’ Thicourt said, ‘but first your 
clothes ’ 

“He got a long light coat that they had me put on, 
that covered my tunic and hose, and a hat of grotesque 
round shape that they put on my head. They led me then 
out of the building and into the street. 

“I gazed astoundedly along that street. It had a raised 
walk at cither side, on which many hundreds of people 
moved to and fro, all dressed in as strange a fashion. 
Many, like Rastin and Thicourt, seemed of gentle blood, 
yet, in spite of this, they did not wear a sword or even 
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a dagger. There were no knights or squires, or priests 
or peasants. All seemed dressed much the same. 

“Small lads ran to and fro selling what seemed 
sheets of very thin white parchment, many times folded 
and covered with lettering. Rastin said that these had 
written in them all things that had happened through 
all the world, even but hours before. I said that to 
write even one of these sheets would take a clerk many 
days, but they said that the writing was done in some 
way very quickly by machines. 

“In the broad stone street between the two raised 
walks were rushing back and forth the strange vehicles 
I had seen from the window. There was no animal pull- 
ing or pushing any one of them, yet they never halted 
their swift rush, and carried many people at unthinkable 
speed. Sometimes those who walked stepped before the 
rushing vehicles, and then from them came terrible 
warning snarls or moans that made the walkers draw 
back. 

“One of the vehicles stood at the walk’s edge before 
us, and we entered it and sat side by side on a soft 
leather seat. Thicourt sat behind a wheel on a post, with 
levers beside him. He touched these and a humming 
sound came from somewhere in the vehicle and then it 
too began to rush forward. Faster and faster along the 
street it went, yet neither of them seemed afraid. 

“Many thousands of these vehicles were moving 
swiftly through the streets about us. We passed on, 
between great buildings and along wider streets, my 
eyes and ears numbed by what I saw about me. Then 
the buildings grew smaller, after we had gone for miles 
through them, and we were passing through the city’s 
outskirts. I could not believe, hardly, that it was Paris 
in which I was. 

_ “We came to a great flat and open field outside the 
city and there Thicourt stopped and we got out of the 
vehicle. There were big buildings at the field’s end, and 
I saw other vehicles rolling out of them across the field, 
ones different from any I had yet seen, with flat winglike 
projections on either side. They rolled out over the 
field very fast and then I cried out as I saw them rising 
from the ground into the air. Mother of God, they were 
flying! The men in them were flying! 

“Rastin and Thicourt took me forward to the great 
buildings. They spoke to men there and one brought 
forward one of the winged cars. Rastin told me to get 
in, and though I was terribly afraid, there was too 
terrible a fascination that drew me in. Thicourt and 
Rastin entered after me, and we sat in scats with the 
other man. He had before him levers and buttons, 
while at the car’s front was a great thing like a double- 
oar or paddle. A loud roaring came and that double- 
blade began to whirl so swiftly that I could not see it. 
Then the car rolled swiftly forward, bumping on the 
ground, and then ceased to bump. I looked down, then 
shuddered. The ground was already far beneath! I 
too, was flying in the air 1 

“We swept upward at terrible speed, that increased 
steadily. The thunder of the car was terrific, and as 
the man at the levers changed their position, we curved 
around and over downward and upward as though birds. 
Rastin tried to explain to me how the car flew, but it was 
all too wonderful, and I could not understand. I only 
knew that a wild thrilling excitement held me, and that 
it were worth life and death to fly thus, if but for once, 
as I had always dreamed that men might some day do. 


“Higher and higher we went. The earth lay far be- 
neath and I saw now that Paris was indeed a mighty city, 
its vast mass of buildings stretching away almost to the 
horizons below us. A mighty city of the future that it 
had been given my eyes to look on ! 

“There were other winged cars darting to and fro 
in the air about us, and they said that many of these 
were starting or finishing journeys of hundreds of 
leagues in the air. Then I cried out as I saw a great 
shape coming nearer us in the air. It was many rods in 
length, tapering to a point at both ends, a vast ship sail- 
ing in the air! There were great cabins on its lower 
part and in them we glimpsed people gazing out, coming 
and going inside, dancing even! They told me that 
vast ships of the air like this sailed to and fro for thou- 
sands of leagues with hundreds inside them. 

“The huge vessel of the air passed us and then our 
winged car began to descend. It circled smoothly down 
to the field like a swooping bird, and, when we landed 
there, Rastin and Thicourt led me back to the ground- 
vehicle. It was late afternoon by then, the sun sinking 
westward, and darkness had descended by the time we 
rolled back into the great city. 

“But in that city was not darkness! Lights were 
everywhere in it, flashing brilliant lights that shone from 
its mighty buildings and that blinked and burned and 
ran like water in great symbols upon the buildings above 
the streets. Their glare was like that of day! We rode 
through these lanes of lights and stopped before a great 
building into which Rastin and Thicourt led me. 

“It was vast inside and in it were many people in 
rows on rows of scats. I thought it a cathedral at first 
but saw soon that it was not. The wall at one end of 
it, toward which all in it were gazing, had on it pictures 
of people, great in size, and those pictures were moving 
as though themselves alive! And they were talking one 
to another, too, as though with living voices 1 I trembled. 
What magic! 

“With Rastin and Thicourt in seats beside me, I 
watched the pictures enthralled. It was like looking 
through a great window into strange worlds. I saw 
the sea, seemingly tossing and roaring there before me, 
and then saw on it a ship, a vast ship of size incredible, 
without sails or oars, holding thousands of people. I 
seemed on that ship as I watched, seemed moving for- 
ward with it. They told me it was sailing over the 
western ocean that never men had crossed. I feared! 

“Then another scene, land appearing from the ship. 
A great statue, upholding a torch, and we on the ship 
seemed passing beneath it. They said that the ship was 
approaching a city, the city of New York, but mists hid 
all before us. Then suddenly the mists before the ship 
cleared and there before me seemed the city. 

“1\/|’ OTHER of God, what a city! Climbing range 
I'A on range of great mountain-like buildings that 
aspired up as though to scale heaven itself ! Far beneath 
narrow streets pierced through them and in the picture 
we seemed to land from the ship, to go through those 
streets of the city. It was an incredible city of madness ! 
The streets and ways were mere chasms between the 
sky-toppling buildings ! People — people — people — mil- 
lions on millions of them rushed through the endless 
streets. Countless ground-vehicles rushed to and fro 
also, and other different ones that roared above the 
streets and still others below them ! 
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‘‘Winged flying-cars and great airships were sailing 
to and fro over the titanic city, and in the waters around 
it great ships of the sea and smaller ships were coming 
and going. They sailed beneath colossal bridges, such 
as man never dreamed of surely, that reached out from 
the mighty city on all sides. And with the coming of 
darkness, the city blazed with living light! 

“The pictures changed, showed other mighty cities, 
though none so terrible as that one. It showed great 
mechanism's that appalled me. Giant metal things that 
scooped in an instant from the earth as much as a man 
might dig in days. Vast things that poured molten metal 
from them like water. Others that lifted loads that 
hundreds of men and oxen could not have stirred. 

“They showed men of knowledge like Rastin and 
Thicourt beside me. Some were healers, working mi- 
raculous cures in a way that I could not understand. 
Others were gazing through giant tubes at the stars, 
and the picture showed what they saw, showed that all 
of the stars were great suns like our sun, and that our 
sun was greater than earth, that earth moved around 
it instead of the reverse! How could such things be, 
I wondered. Yet they said that it was so, that earth 
was round like an apple, and that with other earths like 
it, the planets, moved round the sun. I heard, but could 
scarce understand. 

“At last Rastin and Thicourt led me out of that 
place of living pictures and to their ground-vehicle. We 
went again through the streets to their buildings, where 
first I had found myself. As we went I saw that none 
challenged my right to go, nor asked who was my lord. 
And Rastin said that none now had lords, but that all 
were lord, king and priest and noble, having no more 
power than any in the land. Each man was his own 
master! It was what I had hardly dared to hope for, 
in my own time, and this, I thought, was greatest of 
all the marvels they had shown me! 

“We entered again their building but Rastin and Thi- 
court took me first to another room than the one in 
which I had found myself. They said that their men 
of knowledge were gathered there to hear of their feat, 
and to have it proved to them. 

" ‘You would not he afraid to return to your own 
time, Henri?’ asked Rastin, and I shook my head. 

“ ‘I want to return to it,’ I told them. ‘I want to tell 
my people there what I have seen — what the future is 
that they must strive for.’ 

“ ‘But if they should not believe you ?’ Thicourt asked. 

“ ‘Still I must go — must tell them,’ I said. 

“Rastin grasped my hand. ‘You arc a man, Henri,’ 
he said. Then, throwing aside the cloak and hat I had 
worn outside, they went with me down to the big white- 
walled room where first I had found myself. 

“It was lit brightly now by many of the shining glass 
things on ceiling and walls, and in it were many men. 
They all stared strangely at me and at my clothes, and 
talked excitedly so fast that I could not understand. 
Rastin began to address them. 

“He seemed explaining how he had brought me from 
my own time to his. He used many terms and words that 
I could not understand, incomprehensible references 
and phrases, and I could understand but little. I heard 
again the names of Einstein and De Sitter that I had 
heard before, repeated frequently by these men as they 
disputed with Rastin and Thicourt. They seemed dis- 
puting about me. 


“One big man was saying, ‘Impossible! I tell you, 
Rastin, you’ve faked this fellow!’ 

“Rastin smiled. ‘You don’t believe that Thicourt and 
I brought him here from his own time across five cen- 
turies ?” 

“A chorus of excited negatives answered him. He had 
me stand up and speak to them. They asked me many 
questions, part of which I could not understand. 1 
told them of my life, and of the city of my own time, 
and of king and priest and noble, and of many simple 
things that they seemed quite ignorant of. Some ap- 
peared to believe me but others did not, and again their 
dispute broke out. 

“ ‘There is a way to settle the argument, gentlemen,’ 
said Rastin finally. 

“ ‘How ?’ all cried. 

“ ‘Thicourt and I brought Henri across five centuries 
by rotating the time-dimensions at this spot,’ he said. 
‘Suppose we reverse that rotation and send him back 
before your eyes — would that be proof ?’ 

“They all said that it would. Rastin turned to me. 
‘Stand on the metal circle, Henri,’ he said. I did so. 

“All were watching very closely. Thicourt did some- 
thing quickly with the levers and buttons of the mechan- 
isms in the room. They began to hum, and blue light 
came from the glass tubes on some. All were quiet, 
watching me as I stood there on the circle of metal. 1 
met Rastin’s eyes and something in -me made me call 
goodbye to him. He waved' his hand and smiled. Thi- 
court pressed more buttons and the hum of the 
mechanisms grew louder. Then he reached toward an- 
other lever. All in the room were tense and I was tense. 

Then I saw Thicourt’s arm move as he turned one of 
the many levers. 

"A terrific clap of thunder seemed to break around 
me, and as I closed my eyes before its shock, I felt 
myself whirling around and falling at the same time as 
though into a maelstrom, just as I had done before. 
The awful falling sensation ceased in a moment and 
the sound subsided. I opened my eyes. I was on the 
ground at the center of the familiar field from which 
I had vanished hours before, upon the morning of that 
day. It was night now, though, for that day I had 
spent five hundred years in the future. 

“There were many people gathered around the field, 
fearful, and they screamed and some fled when I ap- 
peared in the thunderclap. I went toward those who 
remained. My mind was full of the things I had seen 
and I wanted to tell them of these things. I wanted 
to tell them how in the future would be the marvels 
that my eyes had beheld, and of the freedom that I had 
seen those people of the future have. I wanted to tell 
them how they must work ever toward that future time 
of wonder. 

“But they did not listen. Before I had spoken minutes 
to them they cried out on me as a sorcerer and a blas- 
phemer, and seized me and brought me here to the In- 
quisitor, to you, sire. And to you, sire, I have told the 
truth in all things. I know that in doing so I have 
set the seal on my own fate, and that only sorcerer 
would ever tell such a tale, yet despite that I am glad. 
Glad that I have told one at least of this time of what 
I saw five centuries in the future. Glad that I saw! 
Glad that I saw the things that someday, sometime, must 

come to be ” 

( Continued on page 658 ) 
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The Tale of the Galactic Cruise Which 
Ushered in Universal Civilization 
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/ T has been a source of increasing won- 
der to us how one man could conceive 
so many new and original ideas mathe- 
matically arrived at and based on good 
science in the space of one story — even if 
it is of novel length. So it is not altogether 
surprising that, despite the fact that the 
first installment of " Skylark Three ” has 
been available to its anxiously waiting 
readers for only two weeks at this writing, 
we have already received a raft of letters 
containing, what almost seemed to us to 
have become a universal phrase: "I 
thought ‘The Skylark of Space’ was the 
best story you ever published until I read 
the first installment of * Skylark Three”’. 
Yet when we say that the second installment 
of this story was better than the first and 
that the concluding chapters arc still more 
thrilling, we are only mildly preparing you 
for what there is in store for you in this 
issue. The best that we might say seems to 
us only a gesture. 

You must read it for yourself. 
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CHAPTER X (Continued) 

Norlnminian Science 

u ~W~ "W'OLD tight, everybody!” someone yelled, 
I and interlaced, straining arms and legs 
I I held the green and white bodies in one 

B B motionless group as a gigantic force hurled 

them fifty feet into the air and out over the 
deepest part of the pool. There was a mighty splash 
and a miniature tidal wave as that mass of humanity 
struck the water. Many feet they went down before 
the cordon was broken and the individual units came 


to the surface. Then pandemonium reigned. Vigor- 
ous, informal games, having to do with floating and 
sinking balls and effigies ; pushball, in which the players 
never seemed to know, or to care, upon which side they 
were playing; water-fights and ducking contests. . . . 
A green mermaid, having felt the incredible power of 
Seaton’s arms as he tossed her lightly away from a goal 
he was temporarily defending, put both her small hands 
around his biceps wonderingly, amazed at a strength 
unknown and impossible upon her world ; then play- 
fully tried to push him under. Failing, she called for 
help. 

“He’s needed a good ducking for ages!” Dorothy 
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cried, and she and several other girls threw them- || 
selves upon him. Over and around him the lithe || 
forms flashed, while the rest of the young people || 
splashed water impartially over all the combatants If 
and cheered them on. In the midst of the battle the ^ 
signal sounded to end the period of exercise. 

“Saved by the bell,” Seaton laughed as, thoroughly / 
ducked and almost half drowned, he was allowed to j 
swim ashore. || 


C l Very slowly at first, the unimaginable mass of the vessel floated lightly upward. 
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When all had returned to the common room of the 
observatory and had seated themselves, Orion took out 
his miniature ray-projector, no larger than a fountain 
pen, and flashed it briefly upon one of the hundreds of 
button-like lenses upon the wall. Instantly each chair 
converted itself into a form-fitting divan, inviting com- 
plete repose. 

“I believe that you of Earth would perhaps enjoy 
some of our music during this, the period of relaxation 
and repose — it is so different from your own,” Orion 
remarked, as he again manipulated his tiny force-tube. 

E VERY light was extinguished and there was felt a 
profoundly deep vibration — a note so low as to be 
palpable rather than audible: and simultaneously the 
utter darkness was relieved by a tinge of red so dark as 
to be barely perceptible, while a peculiar somber fra- 
grance pervaded the atmosphere. The music rapidly ran 
the gamut to the limit of audibility and, in the same 
tempo, the lights traversed the visible spectrum and dis- 
appeared. Then came a crashing chord and a vivid flare 
of blended light; ushering in an indescribable symphony 
of sound and color, accompanied by a slower succession 
of shifting, blending odors. 

The quality of tone was now that of a gigantic orches- 
tra, now that of a full brass band, now that of a single 
unknown instrument — as though the composer had had 
at his command every overtone capable of being pro- 
duced by any possible instrument, and with them had 
woven a veritable tapestry of melody upon an incredibly 
complex loom of sound. As went the harmony, so the 
play of light accompanied it. Neither music nor illumi- 
nation came from any apparent source; they simply 
pervaded the entire room. When the music was fast — 
and certain passages were of a rapidity impossible for 
any human fingers to attain — the lights flashed in vivid, 
tiny pencils, intersecting each other in sharply drawn, 
brilliant figures, which changed with dizzying speed : 
when the tempo was slow, the beams were soft and 
broad, blending into each other to form sinuous, in- 
definite, writhing patterns, whose very vagueness was 
infinitely soothing. 

“What do you think of it, Mrs. Seaton?” Orion asked. 
“Marvelous 1” breathed Dorothy, awed. “I never im- 
agined anything like it. I can’t begin to tell you how 
much I like it. I never dreamed of such absolute per- 
fection of execution, and the way the lighting accom- 
panies the theme is just too perfectly wonderful for 
words ! It was incredibly brilliant.” 

“Brilliant — yes. Perfectly executed — yes. But I 

notice that you say nothing of depth of feeling or of 
emotional appeal.” Dorothy blushed uncomfortably and 
started to say something, but Orion silenced her and con- 
tinued: “You need not apologize. I had a reason for 
speaking as I did, for in you I recognize a real musician, 
and our music is indeed entirely soulless. That is the 
result of our ancient civilization. We are so old that 
our music is purely intellectual, entirely mechanical, in- 
stead of emotional. It is perfect, but, like most of our 
other arts, it is almost completely without feeling.” 
"But your statues are wonderful!” 

“As I told you, those statues were made myriads of 
years ago. At that time we also had real music, but, 
unlike statuary, music at that time could not be preserved 
for posterity. That is another thing you have given us. 
Attend !” 


At one end of the room, as upon a three-dimensional 
screen, the four Terrestrials saw themselves seated in 
the control-room of the Skylark. They saw and heard 
Margaret take up her guitar and strike four sonorous 
chords in “A.” Then, as if they had been there in per- 
son, they heard themselves sing "The Bull-Frog” and 
all the other songs they had sung, far off in space. They 
heard Margaret suggest that Dorothy play some “real 
music,” and heard Seaton’s comments upon the quartette. 

"In that, youngster, you were entirely wrong,” said 
Orion, stopping the reproduction for a moment. “The 
entire planet was listening to you very attentively — we 
were enjoying it as no music has been enjoyed for thou- 
sands of years.” 

“The whole planet!” gasped Margaret. “Were you 
broadcasting it ? How could you ?” 

“Easy,” grinned Seaton. “They can do most anything 
with these rays of theirs.” 

“When you have time, in some period of labor, we 
would appreciate it very much if you four would sing 
for us again, would give us more of your vast store of 
youthful music, for we can now preserve it exactly as it 
is sung. But much as we enjoyed the quartette, Mrs. 
Seaton, it was your work upon the violin that took us 
by storm. Beginning with tomorrow, my companion in- 
tends to have you spend as many periods as you will, 
playing for our records. We shall now have your music.” 

"If you like it so well, wouldn’t you rather I’d play 
you something I hadn't played before?” 

“That is labor. We could not . . .’’ 

“Piffle!” Dorothy interrupted. “Don’t you see that 
I could really play right now, with somebody to listen, 
who really enjoys music; whereas, if I tried to play in 
front of a record, I’d be perfectly mechanical ?. 

“ ‘At-a-girl, Dot ! I’ll get your fiddle.” 

“Keep your seat, son,” instructed Orion, as the case 
containing the Stradivarius appeared before Dorothy, 
borne by a pencil of force. “While that temperament is 
incomprehensible to every one of us, it is undoubtedly 
true that the artistic mind does work in that manner. We 
listen.” 

Dorothy swept into “The Melody in F,” and as the 
poignantly beautiful strains poured forth from that won- 
derful violin, she knew that she had her audience with 
her. Though so intellectual that they themselves were 
incapable of producing music of real depth of feeling, 
they could understand and could enjoy such music with 
an appreciation impossible to a people of lesser mental 
attainments; and their profound enjoyment of her play- 
ing, burned into her mind by the telepathic, almost hyp- 
notic power of the Norlaminian mentality, raised her 
to heights of power she had never before attained. Play- 
ing as one inspired, she went through one tremendous 
solo after another — holding her listeners spellbound, 
urged on by their intense feeling to carry them further 
and ever further into the realm of pure emotional har- 
mony. The bell which ordinarily signaled the end of 
the period of relaxation did not sound ; for the first time 
in thousands of years the planet of Norlamin deserted its 
rigid schedule of life — to listen to one Earth-woman, 
pouring out her very soul upon her incomparable violin. 

The final note of “Memories” died away in a diminu- 
endo wail, and the musician almost collapsed into Sea- 
ton’s arms. The profound silence, more impressive far 
than any possible applause, was soon broken by Dorothy. 

“There — I’m all right now, Dick. I was about out 
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of- control for a minute. I wish they could have had 
that on a recorder — I’ll never be able to play like that 
again if I live to be a thousand years old.” 

"It is on record, daughter. Every note and every 
inflection is preserved, precisely as you played it,” Orion 
assured her. “That is our only excuse for allowing you 
to continue as you did, almost to the point of exhaus- 
tion. While we cannot really understand an artistic 
mind of the peculiar type to which yours belongs, yet 
we realized that each time you play you are doing some- 
thing that no one, not even yourself, can ever do again 
in precisely the same subtle fashion. Therefore we al- 
lowed, in fact encouraged, you to go on as long as that 
creative impulse should endure — not merely for our 
pleasure in hearing it, great though that pleasure was, 
but in the hope that our workers in music could, by a 
careful analysis of your product, determine quantita- 
tively the exact vibrations or overtones which make the 
difference between emotional and intellectual music.” 

CHAPTER XI 

Into a Sun 

AS Rovol and Seaton approached the physics lab- 
oratory at the beginning of the period of labor, 
-*■ another small airljoat occupied by one man drew 
up beside them and followed them to the ground. The 
stranger, another white-bearded ancient, greeted Rovol 
cordially and was introduced to Seaton as “Caslor, the 
First of Mechanism.” 

“Truly, this is a high point in the course of Norla- 
minian science, my young friend,” Caslor acknowledged 
the introduction smilingly. “You have enabled us to put 
into practice many things which our ancestors studied 
in theory for many a wearisome cycle of time.” Turn- 
ing to Rovol, he went on : "I understand that you re- 
quire a particularly precise directional mechanism? I 
know well that it must indeed be one of exceeding pre- 
cision and delicacy, for the controls you yourself have 
built arc able to hold upon any point, however moving, 
within the limits of our immediate solar system.” 

“We require controls a million times as delicate as 
any I have constructed,” said Seaton, "therefore I have 
called your surpassing skill into co-operation. It is 
senseless for me to attempt a task in which I would be 
doomed to failure. We intend to send out a fifth-order 
projection, something none of our ancestors ever even 
dreamed of, which, with its inconceivable velocity of 
propagation, will enable us to explore any region in the 
galaxy as quickly as we now visit our closest sister 
planet. Knowing the dimensions of this, our galaxy, 
you can readily understand the exact degree of precision 
required to hold upon a point at its outermost edge.” 

“Truly, a problem worthy of any man’s brain,” 
Caslor replied after a moment’s thought. "Those small 
circles,” pointing to the forty- foot hour and declination 
circles which Seaton had thought the ultimate in pre- 
cise measurement of angular magnitudes, “are of course 
useless. I shall have to construct large and accurate 
circles, and in order to produce the slow and fast mo- 
tions of the required nature, without creep, slip, play, or 
backlash, I shall require a pure torque, capable of being 
increased by infinitesimal increments. . . . Pure torque.” 

He thought deeply for a time, then went on: “No 
gear-strain or chain mechanism can be built of sufficient 


tightness, since in any mechanism there is some freedom 
of motion, however slight, and for this purpose the 
director must have no freedom of motion whatever. 
We must have a pure torque — and the only possible 
force answering our requirements is the four hundred 
sixty-seventh band of the fourth order. I shall there- 
fore be compelled to develop that band. The director 
must, of course, have a full equatorial mounting, with 
circles some two hundred and fifty feet in diameter. 
Must your projector tube be longer than that, for cor- 
rect design?” 

“That length will be ample.” 

“The mounting must be capable of rotation through 
the full circle of arc in either plane, and must be driven 
in precisely the motion required to neutralize the motion 
of our planet, which, as you know, is somewhat irregu- 
lar. Additional fast and slow motions must, of course, 
be provided to rotate the mechanism upon each graduated 
circle at the will of the operator. It is my idea to make 
the outer supporting tube quite large, so that you will 
have full freedom with your inner, or projector tube 
proper. It seems to me that dimensions X37 B42 J867 
would perhaps be as good as any.” 

“Perfectly satisfactory. You have the apparatus well 
in mind.” 

“These things will consume some time. How soon 
will you require this mechanism ?” asked Caslor. 

“We also have much to do. Two periods of labor, 
let us say; or, if you require them, three.” 

“It is well. Two periods will be ample time: I was 
afraid that you might need it today, and the work can- 
not be accomplished in one period of labor. The 
mounting will, of course, be prepared in the Area of 
Experiment. Farewell.” 

“You aren’t going to build the final projector here, 
then?” Seaton asked as Caslor’s flier disappeared. 

“We shall build it here, then transport it to the Area, 
where its dirigible housing will be ready to receive it. 
All mechanisms of that type are set up there. Not 
only is the location convenient to all interested, but 
there arc to be found all necessary tools, equipment and 
material. Also, and not least important for such long- 
range work as we contemplate, the entire Area of Ex- 
periment is anchored immovably to the solid crust of the 
planet, so that there can be not even the slightest vibra- 
tion to affect the direction of our beams of force, which 
must, of course, be very long. 

He closed the master switches of his power-plants 
and the two resumed work where they had left off. The 
control panel was soon finished. Rovol then plated an 
immense cylinder of copper and placed it in the power- 
plant. He next set up an entirely new system of re- 
fractory relief-points and installed additional ground- 
rods, sealed through the floor and extending deep into 
the ground below, explaining as he worked. 

“You see, son, we must lose one one-thousandth of 
one per cent of our total energy, and provision must be 
made for its dissipation in order to avoid destruction of 
the laboratory. These air-gap resistances are the sim- 
plest means of disposing of the wasted power.” 

“I get you — but say, how about, disposing of it when 
we get the thing in a ship out in space? We picked up 
pretty heavy charges in the Skylark — so heavy that I 
had to hold up several times in the ionized layer of an 
atmosphere while they faded — and this outfit will burn 
up tons of copper where the old ones used ounces.” 
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“In the projected space-vessel we shall install con- 
verters to utilize all the energy, so that there will be no 
loss whatever. Since such converters must be designed 
and built especially for each installation, and since they 
require a high degree of precision, it is not worth while 
to construct them for a purely temporary mechanism, 
such as this one.” 

T HE walls of the laboratory were opened, ventilating 
blowers were built, and refrigerating coils were set 
up everywhere, even in the tubular structure and behind 
the visiplates. After assuring themselves that every- 
thing combustible had been removed, the two scientists 
put on under their helmets, goggles whose protecting 
lenses could be built up to any desired thickness. Rovol 
then threw a switch, and a hemisphere of flaming golden 
radiance surrounded the laboratory and extended for 
miles upon all sides. 

“I get most of the stuff you've pulled so far, but why 
such a light?” asked Seaton. 

“As a warning. This entire area will be filled with 
dangerous frequencies, and that light is a warning for 
all uninsulated persons to give our theater of operations 
a wide berth.” 

"I see. What next?” 

“All that remains to be done is to take our lens- 
material and go,” replied Rovol, as he took from a cup- 
board the largest faidon that Seaton had ever seen. 

“Oh, that’s what you’re going to use! You know, 
I’ve been wondering about that stuff. I took one back 
with me to the Earth to experiment on. I gave it every- 
thing I could think of and couldn’t touch it. I couldn’t 
even make it change its temperature. What is it, any- 
way ?” 

“It is not matter at all, in the ordinary sense of the 
word. It is almost pure crystallized energy. You have, 
of course, noticed that it looks transparent, but that it 
is not. You cannot see into its substance a millionth of 
a micron — the illusion of transparency being purely a 
surface phenomenon, and peculiar to this one form of 
substance. I have told you that the ether is a fourth- 
order substance — this also is a fourth-order substance, 
but it is crystalline, whereas the ether is probably fluid 
and amorphous. You might call this faidon crystallized 
ether without being far wrong.” 

“But it should weigh tons, and it is hardly heavier 
than air — or no, wait a minute. Gravitation is also a 
fourth-order phenomenon, so it might not weigh any- 
thing at all — but it would have terrific mass— or would 
it, not having protons? Crystallized ether would displace 
fluid ether, so it might — I’ll give up! It’s too deep for 
me!” said Seaton. 

“Its theory is abstruse, and I cannot explain it to you 
any more fully than I have, until after we have given 
you a knowledge of the fourth and fifth orders. Pure 
fourth-order material would be without weight and with- 
out mass; but these crystals as they arc found are not 
absolutely pure. In crystallizing from the magma, they 
entrapped sufficient numbers of particles of the higher 
orders to give them the characteristics which you have 
observed. The impurities, however, are not sufficient 
in quantity to offer a point of attack to any ordinary 
reagent.” 

“But how could such material possibly be formed?” 
“It could be formed only in some such gigantic cosmic 
body as this, our green system, formed incalculable ages 


ago, when all the mass comprising it existed as one 
colossal sun. Picture for yourself the condition in the 
center of that sun. It has attained the theoretical maxi- 
mum of temperature — some seventy million of your 
centigrade degrees — the electrons have been stripped 
from the protons until the entire central core is one 
solid ball of neutronium and can be compressed no more 
without destruction of the protons themselves. Still 
the pressure increases. The temperature, already at the 
theoretical maximum, can no longer increase. What 
happens?” 

“Disruption.” 

“Precisely. And just at the instant of disruption, 
during the very instant of generation of the frightful 
forces that are to hurl suns, planets and satellites mil- 
lions of miles out into space — in that instant of time, 
as a result of those unimaginable temperatures and 
pressures, the faidon comes into being. It can be formed 
only by the absolute maximum of temperature and at 
a pressure which can exist only momentarily, even in 
the largest conceivable masses.” 

“Then how can you make a lens of it? It must be 
impossible to work it in any way.” 

“It cannot be worked in any ordinary way, but we 
shall take this crystal into the depths of that white dwarf 
star, into a region in which obtain pressures and tem- 
peratures only less than those giving it birth. There we 
shall play forces upon it which, under those conditions, 
will be able to work it quite readily.” 

“Hm — m — m. I want to sec that ! Let’s go !” 

They seated themselves at the panels, and Rovol began 
to manipulate keys, levers and dials. Instantly a complex 
structure of visible force — rods, beams and flat areas of 
flaming scarlet energy — appeared at the end of the 
tubular, telescope-like network. 

“Why red?” 

“Merely to render them visible. One cannot work 
well with invisible tools, hence I have imposed a colored 
light frequency upon the invisible frequencies of the 
forces. We will have an assortment of colors if you 
prefer,” and as lie spoke each ray assumed a different 
color, so that the end of the projector was almost lost 
beneath a riot of color. 

The structure of force, which Seaton knew was the 
secondary projector, swung around as if sentient, and a 
lurid green ray extended itself, picked up the faidon, and 
lengthened out, hurling the jewel a thousand yards out 
through the open side of the laboratory. Rovol moved 
more controls and the structure again righted itself, 
swinging back into perfect alignment with the tube and 
carrying the faidon upon its extremity, a thousand yards 
beyond the roof of the laboratory. 

“We are now ready to start our projections. Be sure 
your suit and goggles are perfectly tight. We must see 
what we are doing, so the light-rays must be hetero- 
dyned upon our carrier wave. Therefore the laboratory 
and all its neighborhood will be flooded with dangerous 
frequencies from the sun we are to visit, as well as with 
those from our own generators.” 

"O. K., chief ! All tight here. You say it’s ten light- 
years to that star. How long’s it going to take us to 
get there ?” 

“About ten minutes. We could travel that far in 
less than ten seconds but for the fact that we must take 
the faidon with us. Slight as is its mass, it will require 
much energy in its acceleration. Our projections, of 
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course, have no mass, and will require only the energy 
of propagation.” 

Rovol flicked a finger, a massive pair of plunger 
switches shot into their sockets, and Seaton, seated at 
his board and staring into his visiplate, was astounded 
to find that he apparently possessed a dual personality. 
He knew that he was seated motionless in the operator’s 
chair in the base of the rigidly anchored primary pro- 
jector, and by taking his eyes away from the visiplate 
before him, he could see that nothing in the laboratory 
had changed, except that the pyrotechnic display from 
the power-bar was of unusual intensity. Yet, looking 
into the visiplate, he was out in space in person, hurtling 
through space at a pace beside which the best effort of 
the Skylark seemed the veriest crawl. Swinging his con- 
trols to look backward, he gasped as he saw, so stu- 
pendous was their velocity, that the green system was 
only barely discernible as a faint green star ! 

A GAIN looking forward, it seemed as though a 
• fierce white star had separated from the im- 
movable firmament and was now so close to the struc- 
ture of force in which he was riding that it was already 
showing a disk perceptible to the unaided eye. A few 
moments more and the violet-white splendor became so 
intense that the watchers began to build up, layer by 
layer, the protective goggles before their eyes. As they 
approached still closer, falling with their unthinkable 
velocity into that incandescent inferno, a sight was re- 
vealed to their eyes such as man had never before been 
privileged to gaze upon. They were falling into a white 
dwarf star, could see everything visible during such an 
unheard-of journey, and would live to remember what 
they had seen! They saw the magnificent spectacle of 
solar prominences shooting hundreds of thousands of 
miles into space, and directly in their path they saw an 
immense sunspot, a combined volcanic eruption and 
cyclonic storm in a gaseous-liquid medium of blinding 
incandescence. 

“Better dodge that spot, hadn’t we, ace? Mightn't 
it be generating interfering fourth-order frequencies?” 
cried Seaton. 

“It is undoubtedly generating fourth-order rays, but 
nothing can interfere with us, since we arc controlling 
every component of our beam from Norlamin.” 

Seaton gripped his hand-rail violently and involun- 
tarily drew himself together into the smallest possible 
compass as, with their awful speed unchecked, they 
plunged through that flaming, incandescent photosphere 
and on, straight down, into the unexplored, unimaginable 
interior of that frightful and searing orb. Through the 
protecting goggles, now a full four inches of that pecu- 
liar, golden, shielding metal, Seaton could see the struc- 
ture of force in which he was, and could also see the 
faidon — in outline, as transparent diamonds are visible 
in equally transparent water. Their apparent motion 
slowed rapidly and the material about them thickened 
and became more and more opaque. The faidon drew 
back toward them until it was actually touching the pro- 
jector, and eddy currents and striae became visible in 
the mass about them as their progress grew slower and 
slower. 

"’Smattcr? Something gone screwy?” demanded 
Seaton. 

“Not at all, everything is working perfectly. The 
substance is now so dense that it is becoming opaque to 


rays of the fourth order, so that we are now partially 
displacing the medium’ instead of moving through it 
without friction. At the point where we can barely 
see to work; that is, when the fourth-order rays will be 
so retarded that they can no longer carry the heterodyned 
light waves without complete distortion, we shall stop 
automatically, as the material at that depth will have 
the required density to refract the fifth-order rays to 
the correct degree.” 

“How can our foundations stand it?” asked Seaton. 
“This stuff must be a hundred times as dense as plati- 
num already, and we must be pushing a horrible load 
in going through it.” 

“We arc exerting no force whatever upon our founda- 
tions nor upon Norlamin. The force is transmitted 
without loss from the power-plant in our laboratory to 
this secondary projector here inside the star, where it 
is liberated in the correct band to pull us through the 
mass, using all the mass ahead of us as anchorage. 
When we wish to return, we shall simply change the 
pull into a push. All ! We are now at a standstill — 
now comes the most important moment of the entire 
project!" 

All apparent motion had ceased, and Seaton could 
see only dimly the outlines of the faidon, now directly 
before his eyes. The structure of force slowly warped 
around until its front portion held the faidon. as in a 
vise. Rovol pressed a lever and behind them, in the 
Laboratory, four enormous plunger switches drove home. . 
A plane of pure energy, flaming radiantly even in the 
indescribable incandescence of the core of that seething 
star, bisected the faidon neatly, and ten gigantic beams, 
five upon each half of the jewel, rapidly molded two 
sections of a geometrically-perfect hollow lens. The 
two sections were then brought together by the closing 
of the jaws of the mighty vise, their edges in exact 
alignment. Instantly the plane and the beams of energy 
became tranformed into two terrific opposing tubes of 
force — vibrant, glowing tubes, whose edges in contact 
coincided with the almost invisible seam between the 
two halves of the lens. 

Like a welding arc raised to the nth power these two 
immeasurable and irresistible forces met exactly in oppo- 
sition — a meeting of such incredible violence that seismic 
disturbances occurred throughout the entire mass of that 
dense, violet-white star. Sunspots of unprecedented size 
appeared, prominences erupted to hundreds of times their 
normal distances, and although the two scientists deep in 
the core of the tormented star were unaware of what 
was happening upon its surface, convulsion after Ti- 
tanic convulsion wracked the mighty globe, and enor- 
mous masses of molten and gaseous material were riven 
from it and hurled far out into space — masses which 
would in time become planets of that youthful and tur- 
bulent luminary. 

Seaton felt his air-supply grow hot. Suddenly it 
became icy cold, and knowing that Rovol had energized 
the refrigerator system, Seaton turned away from the 
fascinating welding operation for a quick look around 
the laboratory. As he did so, he realized Rovol’s vast 
knowledge and understood the reason for the new sys- 
tem of relief-points and ground-rods, as well as the 
necessity for the all-embracing scheme of refrigeration. 

Even through the practically opaque goggles he could 
see that the laboratory was one mass of genuine light- 
ning. Not only from the relief-points, but from every 
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metallic corner and protuberance the pent-up losses from 
the disintegrating bar were hurling themselves upon the 
flaring, blue-white, rapidly-volatilizing ground-rods ; and 
the very air of the room, renewed second by second 
though it was by the powerful blowers, was beginning 
to take on the pearly luster of the highly-ionized corona. 
The bar was plainly visible, a scintillating demon of 
pure violet radiance, and a momentary spasm of fear 
seized him as he saw how rapidly that great mass of 
copper was shrinking — fear that their power would be 
exhausted with their task still uncompleted. 

But the calculations of the aged physicist had been 
accurate. The lens was completed with some hundreds 
of pounds of copper to spare, and that geometrical form, 
with its precious content of semi-ncutronium, was fol- 
lowing the secondary projector back toward the green 
system. Rovol left his seat, discarded his armor, and 
signaled Seaton to do the same 

“I’ve got to hand it to you, ace — you sure arc a 
blinding flash and a deafening report !” Seaton exclaimed, 
writhing out of his insulating suit. “I feel as though 
I’d been pulled half-way through a knot-hole and riv- 
eted over on both ends ! How big a lens did you make, 
anyway? Looked as though it would hold a couple 
of liters; maybe three.” 

“Its contents are almost exactly three liters.” 

"Hm — m — m. Seven and a half million kilograms — 
say eight thousand tons. Some mass, I’d Say, to put 
into a gallon jug. Of course, being inside the faidon, 
it won’t have any weight, but it’ll have all its full quota 
of inertia. That’s why you’re taking so long to bring 
it in, of course.” 

“Yes. The projector will now bring it here into the 
laboratory without any further attention from us. The 
period of labor is about to end, and tomorrow we shall 
find the lens awaiting us when wc arrive to begin work.” 

“How about cooling it off? It had a temperature of 
something like forty million degrees centigrade before 
you started working on it; and when you got done 
with it, it was hot.” 

“You are forgetting again, son. Remember that the 
hot, dense material is entirely enclosed in an envelope 
impervious to all vibrations longer than those of the fifth 
order. You could put your hand upon it now, without 
receiving any sensation cither of heat or of cold.” 

“Yeah, that’s right, too. I noticed that I could take 
a faidon right out of an electric arc and it wouldn’t 
even be warm. I couldn’t explain why it was, but I see 
now. So that stuff inside that lens will always stay as 
hot as it is right now ! Zowie ! Here’s hoping she never 
explodes! Well, there’s the bell — for once in my life, 
I’m all ready to quit when the whistle blows,” and arm 
in arm the young Terrestrial chemist and the aged Nor- 
laminian physicist strolled out to their waiting airboat. 

CHAPTER XII 

Flying Visits — Via Projection 

W ELL, what to do?” asked Seaton as he and 
Rovol entered the laboratory. “Tear down this 
fourth-order projector and tackle the big job? 
I sec the lens is here, on schedule, so we can hop right 
into it.” 

“We shall have further use for this mechanism. We 
shall need at least one more lens of this dense material. 


and other scientists also may have need of one or two. 
Then, too, the new projector must be so large that it 
cannot be erected in this room.” 

As he spoke, Rovol seated himself at his control-desk 
and ran his fingers lightly over the keys. The entire 
wall of the laboratory disappeared, hundreds of beams 
of force darted here and there, seizing and working raw 
materials, and in the portal there grew up, to Seaton’s 
amazement, a keyboard and panel installation such as 
the Earth-man, in his wildest moments, had never im- 
agined. Bank upon bank of typewriter-like keys; row 
upon row of keys, pedals, and stops resembling some- 
what those of the console of a gigantic pipe-organ; 
panel upon panel of meters, switches, and dials — all ar- 
ranged about two deeply-cushioned chairs and within 
reach of their occupants. 

“Whew ! That looks like the combined mince-pie 
nightmares of a whole flock of linotype operators, pipe- 
organists, and hard-boiled radio hams!” exclaimed 
Seaton when the installation was complete. “Now that 
you’ve got it, what are you going to do with it ?.” 

“There is not a control system in Norlamin adequate 
for the task- we face, since the problem of the projection 
of rays of the fifth order has heretofore been of only 
academic interest. Therefore it becomes necessary to 
construct such a control. This mechanism will, I am 
confident, have a sufficiently wide range of application 
to perform any operation wc shall require of it.” 

“It sure looks as though it could do almost anything, 
provided the, man behind it knows how to play a tune on 
it — but if that rumble scat is for me, you’d better count 
me out right now. I followed you for about fifteen 
seconds, then lost you completely; and now I’m sunk 
without a trace,” said Seaton. 

“That is, of course, true, and is a point I was careless 
enough to overlook.” Rovol thought for a moment, then 
got up, crossed the room to his control desk, and con- 
tinued, “Wc shall dismantle the machine and rebuild it at 
once.” 

“Oh no — too much work !” protested Seaton. “You’ve 
got it about done, haven’t you?” 

“It is hardly started. Two hundred thousand bands 
of force must be linked to it, each in its proper place, 
and it is necessary that you should understand 
thoroughly every detail of this entire projector.” Rovol 
answered. 

“Why? I’m not ashamed to admit that I haven’t got 
brains enough to understand a thing like that." 

“You have sufficient brain capacity ; it is merely unde- 
veloped. There are two reasons why you must be as 
familiar with the operation of this mechanism as you 
are with the operation of one of your Earthly automo- 
biles. The first is that a similar control is to be installed 
in your new space-vessel, since by its use you can attain 
a perfection of handling impossible by any other system. 
The second, and more important reason, is that neither 
I nor any other man of Norlamin could compel himself, 
by any force of will, to direct a ray that would take away 
the life of any fellow-man.” 

While Rovol was speaking, he reversed his rays, and 
soon the component parts of the new control had been 
disassembled and piled in orderly array about the room. 

“Hm — m — m. Never thought of that. It’s right 
too,” mused Seaton. “How’re you going to get it into 
my thick skull — with an educator?” 

“Exactly,” and Rovol sent a beam of force after his 
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Looking into the visiplate, he was out 
in spaee in person, hurtling through 
space at a pace, beside which the best 
effort of the Skylark seemed the 
veriest crawl. 
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highly developed educational mechanism. Dials and elec- 
trodes were adjusted, connections were established, and 
the beams and pencils of force began to reconstruct the 
great central controlling device. But this time, instead of 
being merely a bewildered spectator, Seaton was an ac- 
tive participant in the work. As each key and meter was 
wrought and mounted, there were indelibly impressed 
upon his brain the exact reason for and function of the 
part, and later, when the control itself was finished and 
the seemingly interminable task of connecting it up to 
the output force-bands of the transformers had begun, 
he had a complete understanding of everything with 
which he was working, and understood all the means by 
which the ends he had so long desired were to be at- 
tained. For to the ancient scientist the tasks he was then 
performing were the merest routine, to be performed in 
reflex fashion, and he devoted most of his attention to 
transferring from his own brain to that of his young 
assistant as much of his stupendous knowledge as the 
smaller brajn of the Terrestrial was capable of absorb- 
ing. More and more rapidly as the work progressed the 
mighty flood of knowledge poured into Seaton’s mind. 
After an hour or so, when enough connections- had been 
made so that automatic forces could be so directed as to 
finish the job, Rovol and Seaton left the laboratory and 
went into the living room. As they- walked, the educator 
accompanied them, home upon its beam of force. 

“Your brain is behaving very nicely indeed,” said 
Rovol, “much better than I would have thought possible 
from its size. In fact, it may be possible for me to 
transfer to you all the knowledge I have which might be 
of use to you. That is why I took you away from the 
laboratory. What do you think of the idea?” 

"Our psychologists have always maintained that none 
of us ever uses more than a minute fraction of the actual 
capacity of his brain,” Seaton replied after a moment’s 
thought. "If you think you can give me even a percent- 
age of your knowledge without killing me, go to it — I'm 
for it, strong!” 

"Knowing that you would be, I have already requested 
Drasnik, the First of Psychology, to come here, and he 
has just arrived,” answered Rovol. And as he spoke, 
that personage entered the room. 

When the facts had been set before him, the psycholo- 
gist nodded his head 

“That is quite possible,” he said with enthusiasm, 
“and I will be only too glad to assist in such an opera- 
tion.” 

"But listen 1” protested Seaton, “You’ll probably 
change my whole personality! Rovol’s brain is three 
times the size of mine.” 

“Tut-tut — nothing of the kind,” Drasnik reproved 
him. "As you have said, you are using only a minute 
portion of the active mass of your brain. The same 
thing is true with us — many millions of cycles would 
have to pass before we would be able to fill the brains 
we now have.” 

“Then why are your brains so large?” 

“Merely a provision of Nature that no possible ac- 
cession of knowledge shall find her storehouse too 
small,” replied Drasnik, positively. “Ready?” 

All three donned the headsets and a wave of mental 
force swept into Seaton’s mind, a wave of such power 
that the Terrestrial’s every sense wilted under the im- 
pact. He did not faint, he did not lose consciousness — 
he simply lost all control of every nerve and fiber as 


his entire brain passed into the control of the immense 
mentality of the First of Psychology and became a 
purely receptive, plastic medium upon which to impress 
the knowledge of the aged physicist. 

H OUR after hour the transfer continued, Seaton 
lying limp as though lifeless, the two Norlamini- 
ans tense and rigid, every faculty concentrated upon the 
ignorant, virgin brain exposed to their gaze. Finally the 
operation was complete and Seaton, released from the 
weird, hypnotic grip of that stupendous mind, gasped, 
shook himself, and writhed to his feet. 

“Great Cat !” he exclaimed, his eyes wide with aston- 
ishment. “I wouldn’t have believed there was as much 
to know in the entire Universe as I know right now, 
and I know it as well as I ever knew elementary algebra. 
Thanks, fellows, a million times — but say, did you leave 
any open spaces for more? In one way, I seem to know 
less than I did before, there’s so much more to find out. 
Can I learn anything more, or did you fifl me up to ca- 
pacity?” 

The psychologist, who had been listening to the ex- 
uberant youth with undisguised pleasure, spoke calmly. 

“The mere fact that you appreciate your comparative 
ignorance shows that you are still capable of learning. 
Your capacity to learn is greater than it ever was before, 
even though the waste space has been reduced. Much to 
our surprise, Rovol and I gave you all of his knowledge 
that would be of any use to you, and some of my own, 
and still theoretically you can add to it more than nine 
times the total of your present knowledge.” 

The psychologist departed, and Rovol and Seaton re- 
turned to the laboratory, where the forces were still 
merrily at work. There was nothing that could be done 
to hasten the connecting, and it was late in the following 
period of labor before they could begin the actual con- 
struction of the projector. Once started, however, it 
progressed with amazing rapidity. Now understand- 
ing the system, it did not seem strange to Seaton that he 
should merely actuate a certain combination of forces 
when he desired a certain operation performed; nor did 
it seem unusual or worthy of comment that one flick of 
his finger over that switchboard would send a force a 
distance of hundreds of miles to a factory where other 
forces were busily at work, to seize a hundred angle-bars 
of transparent purple metal that were to form the back- 
bone of the fifth-order projector. Nor did it seem 
peculiar that the same force, with no further instruction, 
should bring these hundred bars back to him, in a high 
loop through the atmosphere; should deposit them 
gently in a convenient space near the site of operations ; 
and then should disappear as though it had never 
existed! With such tools as that, it was a matter of 
only a few hours before the projector was done — a task 
that would have required years of planning and building 
upon Earth. 

Two hundred and fifty feet it towered above their 
heads, a tubular network of braced and latticed bars of 
purple metal, fifty feet in diameter at the base and taper- 
ing smoothly to a diameter of about ten feet at the top. 
Built of a metal thousands of times as strong and hard 
as steel, it was not cumbersome in appearance, and yet 
was strong enough to be absolutely rigid. Ten enormous 
supporting forces held the lens of neutronium im- 
movable in the exact center of the upper end ; at inter- 
vals down the shaft similar forces held variously-shaped 
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lenses and prisms formed from zones of force; in the 
center of the bottom or floor of the towering structure 
was the double controlling system, with a universal visi- 
plate facing each operator. 

“Well, Rovol, that’s that,” remarked Seaton as the 
last connection was made. “What say we hop in and 
give the baby a ride over to the Area of Experiment? 
Caslor must have the mounting done, and we’ve got time 
enough left in this period to try her out.” 

“In a moment. I am setting the fourth-order pro-' 
jeetor to go out to the dwarf star after an additional 
supply of neutronium.” 

Seaton, knowing from tlie data of their first journey, 
that the controls could be so set as to duplicate their feat 
in every particular without supervision, stepped into his 
scat in the new controller, pressed a key, and spoke. 

“Hi, Dottie, what’s on your mind?” 

“Nothing much,” Dorothy’s clear voice answered. 
“Got it done and can I sec it?” 

“Sure — sit tight and I’ll send a boat after you.” 

As he spoke, Rovol’s flier darted into the air and 
away ; and in two minutes it returned, slowing abruptly 
as it landed. Dorothy stepped out, radiant, and returned 
Seaton’s enthusiastic caresses with equal fervor before 
she spoke. 

“Lover, I’m afraid you violated all known speed laws 
getting me over here. Aren’t you afraid of getting 
pinched ?” 

"Nope — not here. Besides, I didn’t want to keep 
Rovol waiting — we’re all ready to go. Hop in here with 
me, this left-hand control’s mine.” 

Rovol entered the tube, took his place, and waved 
his hand. Seaton’s hands swept over the keys and 
the whole gigantic structure wafted into the air. Still 
upright, it was borne upon immense rods of force to- 
ward the Area of Experiment, which was soon reached. 
Covered as the Area was with fantastic equipment, there 
was no doubt as to their destination, for in plain sight, 
dominating all the lesser instruments, there rose a stu- 
pendous telescopic mounting, with an enormous hollow 
tube of metallic lattice-work which could be intended for 
nothing else than their projector. Approaching it care- 
fully, Seaton deftly guided the projector lengthwise into 
that hollow receptacle and anchored it in the exact op- 
tical axis. Flashing beams of force made short work of 
welding the two tubes together immovably with angles 
and lattices of the same purple metal, the terminals of 
the variable-speed motors were attached to the con- 
trollers, and everything was in readiness for the first 
trial. 

“What special instructions do we need to run it, if 
any?” Seaton asked of the First of Mechanism, who 
had lifted himself up into the projector. 

“Very little. This motor governs the hour motion, 
that one the right ascension. The potentiometers regu- 
late the degree of vernier action — any ratio is possible, 
from direct drive up to more than a hundred million 
complete revolutions of that graduated dial to give you 
one second of arc.” 

“Plenty fine, I’d say. Thanks a lot, ace. Whither 
away, Rovol — any choice?” 

“Anywhere you please, son, since this is merely a 
try-out.” 

“O. K. We’ll hop over and tell Dunark hello.” 

The tube swung around into line with that distant 
planet and Seaton stepped down hard, upon a pedal. 


Instantly they seemed infinite myriads of miles out in 
space, the green system barely visible as a faint green 
star behind them. 

“Wow, that ray’s fast !” exclaimed the pilot, ruefully. 
“1 overshot about a thousand light years. We’ll try 
again, with considerably less power,” and lie rearranged 
and reset the dials and meters before him. Adjustment 
after adjustment and many reductions in power had to 
be made before the projection ceased leaping millions of 
miles at a touch, but finally the operators became fa- 
miliar with the new technique and the ray became man- 
ageable. Soon they were hovering above what had been 
Mardonal, and saw that all signs of warfare had disap- 
peared. Slowly turning the controls, Seaton flashed the 
projection over the girdling Osnomian sea and guided it 
through the impregnable metal walls of the palace into 
the throne room of Roban, where they saw the Em- 
peror, Taman the Karbix, and Dunark in close confer- 
ence. 

“Well, here we are,” remarked Seaton. “Now we'll 
put on a little visibility and give the natives a treat.” 

“Sh-sh,” whispered Dorothy, “they’ll hear you, Dick — 
we’re intruding shamefully.” 

“No, they won’t hear us, because I haven’t hetero- 
dyned the audio in on the wave yet. And as for intrud- 
ing, that's exactly what we came over here for.” 

H E imposed the audio system upon the inconceivably 
high frequency of their carrier wave and spoke 
in the Osnomian tongue. 

“Greetings, Roban, Dunark, and Taman, from Sea- 
ton.” All three jumped to their feet, amazed, staring 
about the empty room as Seaton went on, “I am not here 
in person. I am simply sending you my projection. Just 
a moment and I will put on a little visibility.” 

I-Ic brought more forces into play, and solid images 
of force appeared in the great hall; images of the three 
occupants of the controller. Introductions and greetings 
over, Seaton spoke briefly and to the point. 

“We’ve got everything wc came after — much more 
than I had any idea wc could get. You need have no 
more fear of the Fenachronc — wc have found a science 
superior to theirs. But much remains to be done, and 
we have none too much time; therefore I have come to 
you with certain requests.” 

“The Overlord has but to command," replied Roban. 
“Not command, since wc are all working together for 
a common cause. In the name of that cause, Dunark, I 
ask you to come to me at once, accompanied by Tarnan 
and any others you may select. You will be piloted by a 
ray which wc shall set upon your controls. Upon your 
way here you will visit the First City of Dasor, another 
planet, where you will pick up Sacncr Carfon, who will 
be awaiting you there.” 

“As you direct, so it shall be,” and Seaton flashed 
the projector to the neighboring planet of Urvania. 
There he found that the gigantic space-cruiser he had 
ordered had been completed, and requested Urvan and 
his commandcr-in-chicf to tow it to Norlamin, piloted 
by a ray. He then jumped to Dasor, there interviewing 
Carfon and being assured of the full co-operation of the 
porpoise-men. 

“Well, that’s that, folks,” said Seaton as he shut 
off the power. “We can’t do much more for a few days, 
until the gang gets here for the council of war. How’d 
it be, Rovol, for me to practice with this outfit while 
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you arc finishing up the odds and ends you want to clean 
up? You might suggest to Orion, too, that it'd be a 
good deed for him to pilot those folks over here.” 

As Rovol wafted himself to the ground from their 
lofty station. Crane and Margaret appeared and were 
lifted up to the plaee formerly occupied by the physicist. 

“How's tricks, Mart ? I hear you’re quite an astrono- 
mer?” said Seaton. 

“Yes, thanks to Orion and the' First of Psychology. 
He seemed quite interested in increasing our Earthly 
knowledge. I certainly know much more than I had 
ever hoped to know of anything." 

“Yeah, you can pilot us to the Fenachrone system now 
without any trouble. You also absorbed some ethnology 
and kindred sciences. What d’you think — with Dunark 
and Urvan, do we know enough to go ahead or should 
we take a chance on holding things up while we get ac- 
quainted with some of the other peoples of these planets 
of the green system?” 

“Delay is dangerous, ns our time is already short,” 
Crane replied after a time. “We know enough, I be- 
lieve ; and furthermore, any additional assistance is 
problematical; in fact, it is more than doubtful. The 
Norlaminians have surveyed the system rather 
thoroughly, and no other planet seems to have inhabi- 
tants who have even approached the development at- 
tained here.” 

"Right — that’s the way I dope it, exactly. We’ll wait 
until the gang assembles, then go over the top. In the 
meantime, I called you over to take a ride in this pro- 
jector — it’s a darb. I’d like to shoot for the Fenachrone 
system first, but I don’t quite dare to.” 

"Don’t dare to? You?” scoffed Margaret. "How 
come ?” 

"Cancel the 'dare’ — change it to ‘prefer not to.’ Why ? 
Because while they can’t work through a zone of force, 
some of their real scientists — and they have lots of 
them, not like the bull-headed soldier we captured — may 
well be able to detect a fifth-order ray — even if they 
can’t work with them intelligently — and if they detected 
our ray, it’d put them on guard.” 

“You are exactly right, Dick,” agreed Crane. “And 
there speaks the Norlaminian physicist, and not my old 
and reckless playmate Richard Seaton.” 

"Oh, I don’t know — I told you I was getting timid 
as a mouse. But let’s not sit here twiddling our thumbs 
— let’s go places and do things. Whither away? 1 want 
a destination a good ways off, not something in our own 
back yard.” 

"Go back home, of course, stupe,” put in Dorothy, 
"do you have to be told every little thing?” 

“Sure — never thought of that," and Seaton, after a 
moment’s rapid mental arithmetic, swung the great tube 
around, rapidly adjusted a few dials, and stepped down 
upon a pedal. There was a fleeting instant of unthink- 
able velocity; then they found themselves poised some- 
jvhcrc in space. 

“Well, wonder how far I missed it on my first shot?” 
Seaton’s crisp voice broke the stunned silence. "Guess 
that’s our sun, over to the left, ain’t it, Mart?” 

“Yes. You were about right for distance, and within 
a few tenths of a light-year laterally. That is fairly 
close, I should have said.” 

"Rotten, for these controls. Except for the effect of 
relative proper motions, which I can’t calculate yet for 
lack of data. I should be able to hit a gnat right in the 


left eye at this range — and the difference in proper mo- 
tions couldn’t have thrown me off more than a few hun- 
dred feet. Nope, I was too anxious — hurried too much 
on the settings of the slow verniers. I’ll snap back and 
try it again.” 

1-Ie adjusted the verniers very carefully, and again 
threw on the power. Again there was the sensation of 
the barest perceptible moment of unimaginable speed, 
and they were in the air some fifty feet above the ground 
of Crane Field, almost above the testing shed. Seaton 
rapidly adjusted the variable-speed motors until they 
were perfectly stationary, relative to the surface of 
the earth. 

“You are improving,” commended Crane. 

“Yeah — that’s more like it. Guess maybe I can learn 
in time to shoot this gun. Well, let’s go down.” 

They dropped through the roof into the laboratory 
where Maxwell, now in charge of the place, was watch- 
ing a reaction and occasionally taking notes. 

“Hi, Maxi Seaton speaking, on a television. Got 
your range?” 

“Exactly, Chief, apparently. I can hear you perfectly, 
but can’t sec anything,” Maxwell stared about the empty 
laboratory. 

"You will in a minute. I knew I had you, but didn’t 
want to scare you out of a year’s growth,” and Seaton 
thickened the image until they were plainly visible. 

“Please call Mr. Vaneman on the phone and tell him 
you’re in touch with us,” directed Seaton as soon as 
greetings had been exchanged. "Better yet, after you’ve 
broken it to them gently, Dot can talk to them, then 
we’ll go over and sec ’em.” 

The connection established, Dorothy’s image floated 
up to the telephone and apparently spoke. 

“Mother? This is the weirdest thing you ever im- 
agined. We’re not really here at all you know — we’re 
actually here in Norlamin — no, I mean Dick’s just send- 
ing a kind of a talking picture of us to see you on earth 

here Oh, no, I don’t know anything about it — 

it’s like a talkie sent by radio, only worse, because 1 
am saying this myself right now, without any rehearsal 
or anything . . . we didn’t want to burst in on you with- 
out warning, because you’d be sure to think you were 
seeing actual ghosts, and we’re not dead the least bit . . . 
we’re liaving the most perfectly gorgeous time you ever 
imagined. . . . Oh, I’m so excited I can’t explain any- 
thing, even if I knew anything about it to explain. We’ll 
all four of us be over there in about a second and tell 
you all about it. ’Bye!” 

Indeed, it was even less than a second — Mrs. Vane- 
man was still in the act of hanging up the receiver when 
the image materialized in the living room of Dorothy’s 
girlhood home. 

"Hello, mother and dad,” Seaton's voice was cheerful, 
but matter-of-fact. “I'll thicken 'this up so you can see 
us better in a minute. But don’t think that we are flesh 
and blood. You’ll see simply three-dimensional talking 
pictures of ourselves, transmitted by radio.” 

For a long time Mr. and Mrs. Vaneman chatted with 
the four visitors from so far away in space, while Sea- 
ton gloried in the working of that marvelous projector. 

"Well, our time’s about up,” Seaton finally ended the 
visit. "The quitting-whistle’s going to blow in five 
minutes, and they don’t like overtime work here where 
we are. We’ll drop in and see you again maybe, some 
time before we come back.” 
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“Do you know yet when you are coming back?” asked 
Mrs. Vaneman. 

“Not an idea in the world, mother, any more than we 
had when we started. But we’re getting along fine, 
having the time of our lives, and arc learning a lot be- 
sides. So-long !” and Seaton clicked off the power. 

A S they descended from the projector and walked 
toward the waiting airboat, Seaton fell in beside 
Rovol. 

“You know they’ve got our new cruiser built of dagal, 
and are bringing it over here. Dagal’s good stuff, but 
it isn’t as good as your purple metal, inoson, which is the 
theoretical ultimate in strength possible for any material 
possessing molecular structure. Why wouldn’t it be 
a sound idea to flash it into inoson when it gets here?” 

“That would be an excellent idea, and we shall do so. 
It also has occurred to me that Caslor of Mechanism, 
Astron of Energy, Satrazon of Chemistry, myself, and 
one of two others, should collaborate in installing a very 
complete fifth-order projector in the new Skylark , as 
well as any other equipment which may seem desirable. 
The security of the Universe may depend upon the 
abilities and qualities of you Terrestrials and your ves- 
sel, and therefore nothing should be left undone which 
it is possible for us to do.” 

“You chirped something then, old scout — thanks. You 
might do that, while I attend to such preliminaries as 
wiping out the Fenachronc fleet.” 

In due time the reenforcemcnts from the other planets 
arrived, and the mammoth space-cruiser attracted atten- 
tion even before it landed, so enormous was she in com- 
parison with the tiny vessels having her in tow. Rest- 
ing upon the ground, it seemed absurd that such a struc- 
ture could possibly move under her own power. For 
two miles that enormous mass of metal extended over 
the country-side, and while it was very narrow for its 
length, still its fifteen hundred feet of diameter dwarfed 
everything near by. But Rovol and his aged co-workers 
smiled happily as they saw it, erected their keyboards, 
and set to work with a will. 

Meanwhile a group had gathered about a conference 
table — a group such as had never before been seen to- 
gether upon any world. There was Fodan, the ancient 
Chief of the Five of Norlamin, huge-headed, with his 
leonine mane and flowing beard of white. There were 
Dunark and Taman of Osnomc and Urvan of Urvania 
— smooth-faced and keen, utterly implacable and ruth- 
less in war. There was Sacncr Carfon Twenty Three 
Forty Six, the immense, porpoise-like, hairless Da- 
sorian. There were Seaton and Crane, representatives 
of our own Earthly civilization. 

Seaton opened the meeting by handing each man a 
headset and running a reel showing the plans of the 
Fenachrone ; not only as he had secured them from the 
captain of the marauding vessel, but also everything 
the First of Psychology had deduced from his own 
study of that inhuman brain. He then removed the 
reel and gave them the tentative plans of battle. Head- 
sets removed, he threw the meeting open for discussion 
— and discussion there was in plenty. Each man had 
ideas, which were thrown upon the table and studied, for 
the most part calmly and dispassionately. The con- 
ference continued until only one point was left, upon 
which argument waxed so hot that everyone seemed 
shouting at once. 


“Order!” commanded Seaton, banging his fist upon 
the table. “Osnome and Urvania wish to strike without 
warning, Norlamin and Dasor insist upon a formal 
declaration of war. Earth has the deciding vote. Mart, 
how do we vote on this?” 

“I vote for formal warning, for two reasons, one of 
which I believe will convince even Dunark. First, be- 
cause it is the fair thing to do — which reason is, of 
course, the one actuating the Norlaminians, but which 
would not be considered by Osnome, nor even remotely 
understood by the Fenachrone. Second, I am certain 
that the Fenachrone will merely be enraged by the warn- 
ing and will defy us. Then what will they do? You 
have already said that you have been able to locate only 
a few of their exploring warships. As soon as we de- 
clare war upon them they will almost certainly send out 
torpedoes to every one of their ships of war. We can 
then follow the torpedoes with our rays, and thus will 
be enabled to find and to destroy their vessels.” 

"That settles that,” declared the chairman as a shout 
of agreement arose. “We shall now adjourn to the pro- 
jector and send the warning. I have a ray upon the 
torpedo, announcing the destruction by us of their ves- 
sel, and that torpedo will arrive at its destination in less 
than an hour. It seems to me that we should make our 
announcement immediately after their ruler has received 
the news of their first defeat.” 

In the projector, where they were joined by Rovol, 
Orion, and several others of the various “Firsts” of 
Norlamin, they flashed out to the flying torpedo, and 
Seaton grinned at Crane as their fifth-order carrier beam 
went through the far-flung detector screens of the 
Fenachrone without setting up the slightest reaction. 
In the wake of that speeding messenger they flew 
through a warm, foggy, dense atmosphere, through a 
receiving trap in the wall of a gigantic conical struc- 
ture, and on into the telegraph room. They saw the 
operator remove spools of tape from the torpedo and 
attach them to a magnetic sender — heard him speak. 

“Pardon, your majesty — we have just received a first- 
degree emergency torpedo from flagship Y427W of fleet 
42. In readiness.” 

“Put it on, here in the council chamber,” a deep voice 
snapped. 

“If he’s broadcasting it, we’re in for a spell of hunt- 
ing,” Seaton remarked. "Nope, he’s putting it on a tight 
beam — that’s fine, we can chase it up,” and with a nar- 
row detector beam he traced the invisible transmission 
beam into the council room. 

“ 'Sfunny. This place seems awfully familiar — I’d 
swear I’d seen it before, lots of times — seems like I’ve 
been in it, more than once,” Seaton remarked, puzzled, 
as he looked around the somber room, with its dull, 
paneled metal walls covered with charts, maps, screens, 
and speakers ; and with its low, massive furniture. "Oh, 
sure, I’m familiar with it from studying the brain of 
that Fenachronc captain. Well, while His Nibs is ab- 
sorbing the bad news, we’ll go over this once more. 
You, Carfon, having the biggest voice any of us ever 
heard uttering intelligible language, are to give the 
speech. You know about what to say. When I say ‘go 
ahead’ do your stuff. Now, everybody else, listen. While 
lie’s talking I’ve got to have audio waves heterodyned 
both ways in the circuit, and they'll be able to hear any 
noise any of us make — so all of us except Carfon want 
to keep absolutely quiet, no matter what happens or what 
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we see. As soon as lie’s done I’ll cut off the audio send- 
ing and say something to let you all know we’re off 
the air. Got it?” 

“One point has occurred to me about handling the 
warning,” boomed Carfon. “If it should be delivered 
from apparently empty air, directly at those we wish to 
address, it would give the enemy an insight into our 
methods, which might be undesirable.” 

“H — m — m. Never thought of that ... it 
sure would, and it would be undesirable,” agreed Seaton. 
"Let’s see . . . we can get away from that by broad- 
casting it. They have a very complete system of 
speakers, but no matter how many private-band speakers 
a man may have, he always has one on the general wave, 
which is used for very important announcements of wide 
interest. I’ll broadcast you on that wave, so that every 
general-wave speaker on the planet will be energized. 
That way, it’ll look as if we’re shooting from a distance. 
You might talk accordingly.” 

“If we have a minute more, there’s something I 
would like to ask," Dunark broke the ensuing silence. 
“Here we are, seeing everything that is happening there. 
Walls, planets, even suns, do not bar our vision, because 
of the fifth-order carrier wave. I understand that, par- 
tially. But how can we sec anything there? I always 
thought that I knew something about rays, but I sec that 
I do not. The light-rays must be released or dehetero- 
dyned, close to the object viewed, with nothing opaque 
to light intervening. They must then be reflected from 
the object seen, must be gathered together, again hetero- 
dyned upon the fifth-order carrier, and retransmitted 
back to us. And there is neither receiver nor transmitter 
at the other end. How can you do all that from our 
end ?” 

“We don’t," Seaton assured him. “At the other end 
there are all the things you mentioned, and a lot more 
besides. Our secondary projector out there is composed 
of forces, visible or invisible, as we please. Part of 
those forces comprise the receiving, viewing, and sending 
instruments. They are not material, it is true, but they 
are nevertheless fully as actual, and far more efficient, 
than any other system of radio, television, or telephone 
in existence anywhere else. It is force, you know, that 
makes radio or television work — the actual copper, in- 
sulation, and other matter serve only to guide and to 
control the various forces employed. The Norlaminian 
scientists have found out how to direct and control pure 
forces without using the cumbersome and hindering ma- 
terial substance. . . .” 

He broke off as the record from the torpedo, stopped 
suddenly and the operator’s voice came through a 
speaker. 

“General Fenimol ! Scoutship K3296, patrolling the 
detector zone, wishes to give you an urgent emergency 
report. I told them that you were in council with the 
Emperor, and they instructed me to interrupt it, no 
matter how important the council may be. They have 
on board a survivor of the Y427W, and have captured 
and killed two men of the same race as those who de- 
stroyed our vessel. They say that you will want their 
report without an instant’s delay.” 

“We do!" barked the general, at a sign from his 
ruler. “Put it on here. Run the rest of the torpedo re- 
port immediately afterward.” 

In the projector, Seaton stared at Crane a moment, 
then a light of understanding spread over his features. 


“DuQuesne, of course — I’ll bet a hat no other Ter- 
restrial is this far from home. I can’t help feeling sorry 
for the poor devil — he’s a darn good man gone wrong — 
but we’d have had to kill him ourselves before we got 
done with him; so it’s probably as well they got him. 
Pin your ears back, everybody, and watch close — we 
want to get this, all of it.” 

CHAPTER XIII 

The Declaration of War 

T HE capital city of the Fcnachrone lay in a 
jungle plain surrounded by towering hills. A 
perfect circle of immense diameter, its buildings 
of uniform height, of identical design, and constructed 
of the same dull gray, translucent metal, were arranged 
in concentric circles, like the annular rings seen upon the 
stump of a tree. Between each ring of buildings and 
the one next inside it there were lagoons, lawns and 
groves — lagoons of tepid, sullenly-steaming water; lawns 
which were veritable carpets of lush, rank rushes and 
of dank mosses; groves of palms, gigantic ferns, bam- 
boos, and numerous tropical growths unknown to 
Earthly botany. At the very edge of the city began 
jungle unrelieved and primeval; the impenetrable, un- 
conquerable jungle, possible only to such meteorological 
conditions as obtained there. Wind there was none, nor 
sunshine. Only occasionally was the sun of that reek- 
ing world visible through the omnipresent fog, a pale, 
wan disk; always the atmosphere was one of oppres- 
sive, hot, humid vapor. In the exact center of the city 
rose an immense structure, a terraced cone of build- 
ings, as though immense disks of smaller and smaller 
diameter had been piled one upon the other. In these 
apartments dwelt the nobility and the high officials of 
the Fcnachrone. In the highest disk of all, invisible 
always from the surface of the planet because of the 
all-enshrouding mist, were the apartments of the Em- 
peror of that monstrous race. 

Seated upon low, heavily-built metal stools about 
the great table in the council-room were Fcnor, Em- 
peror of the Fcnachrone; Fenimol, his Gencral-in- 
Command, and the full Council of Eleven of the planet. 
Being projected in the air before them was a three- 
dimensional moving, talking picture — the report of the 
sole survivor of the warship that had attacked the 
Skylark II. In exact accordance with the facts as the 
engineer knew them, the details of the battle and com- 
plete information concerning the conquerors were shown. 
As vividly as though the scene were being re-enacted 
before their eyes they saw the captive revive in the 
Violet, and heard the conversation between the engi- 
neer, DuQuesne, and Loring. 

In the Violet they sped for days and weeks, with ever- 
mounting velocity, toward the system of the Fena- 
clirone. Finally, power reversed, they approached it, saw 
the planet looming large, and passed within the detector 
screen. 

DuQuesne tightened the controls of the attractors, 
which had never been entirely released from their pris- 
oner, thus again pinning the Fenachronc helplessly 
against the wall. 

“Just to be sure you don’t try to start something,” 
he explained coldly. “You have done well so far, but 
I’ll run things myself from now on, so that you can’t 
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steer ns into a trap. Now tell me exactly how to go 
about getting one of your vessels. After we get it, 
I’ll see about letting you go.” 

“Fools, you are too late! You would have been too 
late, even had you killed me out there in space and had 
fled at your utmost acceleration. Did you but know it, 
you are as dead, even now — our patrol is upon you !” 

DuQuesne whirled, snarling, and his automatic and 
that of Loring were leaping out when an awful accel- 
eration threw them flat upon the floor, a magnetic force 
snatched away their weapons, and a heat-ray reduced 
them to two small piles of gray ash. Immediately 
thereafter a beam - of force from the patrolling cruiser 
neutralized the attractors bearing upon the captive, and 
he was transferred to the rescuing vessel. 

The emergency report ended, and with a brief “Tor- 
pedo message from flagship Y427W resumed at point 
of interruption,” the report from the ill-fated vessel 
continued the story of its own destruction, but added 
little to the already complete knowledge of the disaster. 

Fenor of the Fcnachrone leaped up from the table, 
his terrible, flame-shot eyes glaring venomously — teeter- 
ing in Berserk rage upon his block-like legs — hut he did 
not for one second take his full attention from the re- 
port until it had been completed. Then lie seized the 
nearest object, which happened to be his chair, and 
with all his enormous strength hurled it across the floor, 
where it lay, a battered, twisted, shapeless mass of 
metal. 

"Thus shall we treat the entire race of the accursed 
beings who have done this !” he stormed, his heavy voice 
reverberating throughout the room. “Torture, dismem- 
berment and annihilation to every . . .” 

“Fenor of the Fcnachrone!” a tremendous voice, a 
full octave lower than Fenor’s own terrific bass, and of 
car-shattering volume and timbre in that dense atmos- 
phere boomed from the general-wave speaker, its deaf- 
ening roar drowning out Fenor’s raging voice and every 
other lesser sound. 

“Fenor of the Fcnachrone! I know that you hear, 
for every general-wave speaker upon your reeking 
planet is voicing my words. Listen well, for this warn- 
ing shall not be repeated. I am speaking by and with 
the authority of the Overlord of the Green System, 
which you know as the Central System of this, our 
Galaxy. Upon some of our many planets there are 
those who wished to destroy you without warning and 
out of hand, but the Overlord has ruled that you may 
continue to live provided you heed these, his com- 
mands, which he has instructed me to lay upon you. 

“You must forthwith abandon forever your vain- 
glorious and senseless scheme of universal conquest. 
You must immediately withdraw your every vessel to 
within the boundaries of your solar system, and you 
must keep them there henceforth. 

“You are allowed five minutes to decide whether or 
not you will obey these commands. If no answer has 
been received at the end of the calculated time the 
Overlord will know that you have defied him, and 
your entire race shall perish utterly. Well he knows 
that your very existence is an affront to all real civili- 
zation, but he holds that even such vileness incarnate, 
as are the Fcnachrone, may perchance have some ob- 
scure place in the Great Scheme of Things, and he will 
not destroy you if you are content to remain in your 
proper place, upon your own dank and steaming world. 


Througli me, the two thousand three hundred and forty- 
sixth Sacner Carfon of Dasor, the Overlord has given 
you your first, last and only warning. Heed its every 
word, or consider it the formal declaration of a war of 
utter and complete extinction 1” 

T HE awful voice ceased and pandemonium reigned 
in the council . hall. Obeying a common impulse, 
each Fcnachrone leaped to his feet, raised his huge 
arms aloft, and roared out rage and defiance. Fenor 
snapped a command, and the others fell silent as he 
began howling out orders. 

"Operator! Send recall torpedoes instantly to every 
outlying vessel!” He scuttled over to one of the pri- 
vate-band speakers. “X-794-PW! Radio general call 
for all vessels above E blank E to concentrate on battle 
stations! Throw out full-power defensive screens, and 
send the full series of detector screens out to the limit! 
Guards and patrols on invasion plan XB-2181” 

“The immediate steps are taken, gentlemen!” He 
turned to the Council, his rage unabated. “Never before 
have we supermen of the Fcnachrone been so insulted 
and so belittled! That upstart Overlord will regret 
that warning to the instant of his death, which shall be 
exquisitely postponed. All you of the Council know 
your duties in such a time as this — you are excused to 
perform them. General Fenimol, you will stay with 
me — we shall consider together such other details as 
require attention." 

After the others had left the room Fenor turned to 
the general. 

“Have you any immediate suggestions?” 

"I would suggest sending at once for Ravindau, the 
Chief of the Laboratories of Science. He certainly 
heard the warning, and may be able to cast some light 
upon how it could have been sent, and from what point 
it came.” 

The Emperor spoke into another sender, and soon the 
scientist entered, carrying in his hand a small instru- 
ment upon which a blue light blazed. 

“Do not talk here, there is grave danger of being over- 
heard by that self-styled Overlord,” he directed tersely, 
and led the way into a ray-proof compartment of his 
private laboratory, several floors below. 

“It may interest you to know that you have sealed 
the doom of our planet and of all the Fcnachrone upon 
it,” Ravindau spoke savagely. 

“Dare you speak thus to me, your sovereign ?” roared 
Fenor. 

“I dare so,” replied the other, coldly. “When all 
the civilization of a planet has been given to destruction 
by the unreasoning stupidity and insatiable rapacity of 
its royalty, allegiance to such royalty is at an end. 
SIT DOWN !” lie thundered as Fenor sprang to his 
feet. You are no longer in your throne-room, sur- 
rounded by servile guards and by automatic rays. You 
are in MY laboratory, and by a movement of my finger 
I can hurl you into eternity!” 

The general, aware now that the warning was of 
much more serious import than he had suspected, broke 
into the acrimonious debate. 

“Never mind questions of royalty!” he snapped. 
“The safety of the race is paramount. Am I to under- 
stand that the situation is really grave ?” 

“It is worse than grave — it is desperate. The only 
hope for even ultimate triumph is for as many of us 
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as possible to flee instantly clear out of the Galaxy, 
in the hope that we may escape the certain destruction 
to be dealt out to us by the Overlord of the Green 
System.” 

“You speak folly, surely,” returned Fenimol, “Our 
science is — must be — superior to any other in the Uni- 
verse ?” 

“So thought I until this warning came in and I had 
an opportunity to study it. Then I knew that we arc 
opposed by a science immeasurably higher than our 
own.” 

“Such vermin as those two whom one of our smallest 
scouts captured without a battle, vessel and all ? In what 
respects is their science even comparable to ours?” 

“Not those vermin, no. The one who calls himself 
the Overlord. That one is our master. He can pene- 
trate the impenetrable shield of force and can operate 
mechanisms of pure force behind it; lie can heterodyne, 
transmit, and use the infra-rays, of whose very exist- 
ence we were in doubt until recently ! While that warn- 
ing was being delivered he was, in all probability, watch- 
ing you and listening to you, face to face. You in your 
ignorance supposed his warning borne by the, ether, and 
thought therefore he must be close to this system. He 
is very probably at home in the Central System, and is 
at this moment preparing the forces he intends to hurl 
against us.” 

The Emperor fell back into his scat, all his pomposity 
gone, but the general stiffened eagerly and went straight 
to the point. 

“How do you know these things?” 

“Largely by deduction. We of the school of science 
have cautioned you repeatedly to postpone the Day of 
Conquest until we should have mastered the secrets of 
sub-rays and of infra-rays. Unheeding, you of war have 
gone ahead with your plans, while we of science have 
continued to study. We know a little of the sub-rays, 
which we use every day, and practically nothing of the 
infra-rays. Some time ago I developed a detector for 
infra-rays, which come to us from outer space in small 
quantities and which arc also liberated by our power- 
plants. It has been regarded as a scientific curiosity 
only, but this day it proved of real value. This instru- 
ment in my hand is such a detector. At normal impacts 
of infra-rays its light is blue, as you sec it now. Some 
time before the warning sounded it turned a brilliant 
red, indicating that an intense source of infra-rays 
was operating in the neighborhood. By plotting lines 
of force I located the source as being in the air of the 
council hall, almost directly above the table of state. 
Therefore the carrier wave must have come through 
our whole system of screens without so much as giv- 
ing an alarm. That fact alone proves it to have been 
an infra-ray. Furthermore, it carried through those 
screens and released in the council room a system of 
forces of great complexity, as is shown by their ability 
to broadcast from those pure forces without material 
aid a modulated wave in the exact frequency required 
to energize our general speakers. 

"As soon as I perceived these facts I threw about the 
council room a screen of force entirely impervious to 
anything longer than ultra-rays. The warning con- 
tinued, and I then knew that our fears were only too 
well grounded — that there is in this Galaxy somewhere 
a race vastly superior to ours in science and that our 
destruction is a matter of hours, perhaps of minutes.” 


“Are these ultra-rays, then, of such a dangerous 
character?” asked the general. “I had supposed them 
to be of such infinitely high frequency that they could 
be of no practical use whatever.” 

“T HAVE been trying for years to learn something of 
A their nature, but beyond working out a method for 
their detection and a method of possible analysis that 
may or may not succeed I can do nothing with them. 
It is perfectly evident, however, that they lie below 
the level of the ether, and therefore have a velocity of 
propagation infinitely greater than that of light. You 
may see for yourself, then, that to a science able to 
guide and control them, to make them act as carrier 
waves for any other desired frequency — to do all of 
which the Overlord has this day shown himself capable 
— they should theoretically afford weapons before which 
our every defense would be precisely as efficacious as so 
much vacuum. Think a moment! You know that we 
know nothing fundamental concerning even our servants, 
the sub-rays. If we really knew them we could utilize 
them in thousands of ways as yet unknown to us. We 
work with the merest handful of forces, emperically, 
while it is practically certain that the enemy has at his 
command the entire spectrum, visible and invisible, em- 
bracing untold thousands of bands, of unknown but 
terrific potentiality.” 

"But he spoke of a calculated time necessary before 
our answer could be received. They must, then, be 
using vibrations in the ether.” 

“Not necessarily — not even probably. Would we our- 
selves reveal unnecessarily to an enemy the possession 
of such rays? Do not be childish. No, Fenimol, and 
you, Fenor of the Fenachrone, instant and headlong 
flight is our only hope of present salvation and of ulti- 
mate triumph — flight to a far-distant Galaxy, since upon 
no point in this one shall we be safe from the infra- 
beams of that self-styled Overlord." 

“You snivelling coward ! You pusillanimous book- 
worm!” Fenor had regained his customary spirit as 
the scientist explained upon what grounds his fears 
were based. “Upon such a tenuous fabric of evidence 
would you have such a people as ours turn tail like 
beaten hounds? Because, forsooth, you detect a pecu- 
liar vibration in the air, will you have it that we are 
to be invaded and destroyed forthwith by a race of 
supernatural ability? Bah! Your calamity-howling clan 
has delayed the Day of Conquest from year to year — 
I more than half believe that you yourself or some 
other treacherous poltroon of your ignominious breed 
prepared and sent that warning, in a weak and rat- 
brained attempt to frighten us into again postponing 
the Day of Conquest! Know now, spineless weakling, 
that the time is ripe, and that the Fenachrone in their 
might arc about to strike. But you, foul traducer of 
your emperor, shall die the death of the cur you are!” 
The hand within his tunic moved and a vibrator burst 
into operation. 

“Coward I may be, and pusillanimous, and other 
things as well,” the scientist replied stonily, “but, unlike 
you, I am not a fool. These walls, this very atmos- 
phere, are fields of force that will transmit no rays 
directed by you. You weak-minded scion of a depraved 
and obscene house — arrogant, overbearing, rapacious, 
ignorant — your brain is too feeble to realize that you 
are clutching at the Universe hundreds of years before 
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the time has come. You by your overweening pride 
and folly have doomed our beloved planet — the most 
perfect planet in the Galaxy in its grateful warmth and 
wonderful dampness and fogginess — and our entire race 
to certain destruction. Therefore you, fool and dolt that 
you are, shall die — for too long already have you ruled.” 
He flicked a finger and the body of the monarch shud- 
dered as though an intolerable current of electricity had 
traversed it, collapsed and lay still. 

“It was necessary to destroy this that was our ruler,” 
Ravindau explained to the general. “I have long known 
that you are not in favor of such precipitate action in 
the Conquest; lienee all this talking upon my part. You 
know that I hold the honor of Fenachrone dear, and 
that all my plans are for the ultimate triumph of our 
race ?” 

“Yes, and I begin to suspect that those plans have 
not been made since the warning was received.” 

“My plans have been made for many years; and ever 
since an immediate Conquest was decided upon I have 
been assembling and organizing the means to put them 
into cflect. I would have left this planet in any event 
shortly after the departure of the grand fleet upon its 
final expedition — Fenor's senseless defiance of the Over- 
lord has only made it necessary for me to expedite my 
leave-taking.” 

“What do you intend to do?” 

“I have a vessel twice as large as the largest warship 
Fenor boasted ; completely provisioned, armed, and pow- 
ered for a cruise of one hundred years at high accelera- 
tion. It is hidden in a remote fastness of the jungle. 
I am placing in that vessel a group of the finest, brain- 
iest, most highly advanced and intelligent of our men 
and women, with their children. We shall journey at 
our highest speed to a certain distant Galaxy, where we 
shall seek out a planet similar in atmosphere, tempera- 
ture, and mass to the one upon which we now dwell. 
There we shall multiply and continue our studies; and 
from that planet, in that day when we shall have at- 
tained sufficient knowledge, there shall descend upon 
the Central System of this Galaxy the vengeance of the 
Fenachrone. That vengeance will be all the sweeter 
for the fact that it shall have been delayed.” 

“But how about libraries, apparatus and equipment? 
Suppose that we do not live long enough to perfect that 
knowledge? And with only one vessel and a handful of 
men we could not cope with that accursed Overlord 
and his navies of the void.” 

“Libraries are aboard, so are much apparatus and 
equipment. What we cannot take with us we can build. 
As for the knowledge I mentioned, it may not be at- 
tained in your lifetime nor in mine. But the racial 
memory of the Fenachrone is long, as you know; and 
even if the necessary problems are not solved until our 
descendants are sufficiently numerous to populate an 
entire planet, yet will those descendants wreak the ven- 
geance of the Fenachrone upon the races of that hated 
one, the Overlord, before they go on with the Con- 
quest of the Universe. Many questions will arise, of 
course ; but they shall be solved. Enough ! Time passes 
rapidly, and all too long have I talked. I am using this 
time upon you because in my organization there is no 
soldier, and the Fenachrone of the future will need 
your great knowledge of warfare. 'Are you going 
with us?” 

“Yes.” 


“Very well.” Ravindau led the general through a door 
and into an airboat lying upon the terrace outside the 
laboratory. “Drive us at speed to your home, where 
we shall pick up your family.” 

Fenimol took the controls and laid a ray to his home — 
a ray serving a double purpose. It held the vessel 
upon its predetermined course through that thick and 
sticky fog and also rendered collision impossible, since 
any two of these controller rays repelled each other 
to such a degree that no two vessels could take paths 
which would bring them together. Some such provision 
had been found necessary ages ago, for all Fenachrone 
craft were provided with the same space-annihilating 
drive, to which any comprehensible distance was but a 
journey of a few moments, and at that frightful veloc- 
ity collision meant annihilation. 

“I understand that you could not take any one of the 
military into your confidence until you were ready to 
put your plans into effect,” the general conceded. “How 
long will it take you to get ready to leave? You have 
said that haste is imperative, and I therefore assume 
that you have already warned the other members of 
the expedition.” 

“I flashed the emergency signal before I joined you 
and Fenor in the council room. Each man of the or- 
ganization has received that signal, wherever he may 
have been, and by this time most of them, with their 
families, are on the way to the hidden cruiser. We 
shall leave this planet in fifteen minutes from now at 
most — I dare not stay an instant longer than is abso- 
lutely necessary.” 

The members of the general’s family were bundled, 
amazed, into the airboat, which immediately flew along 
a ray laid by Ravindau to the secret rendezvous. 

In a remote and desolate part of the planet, con- 
cealed in the depths of the towering jungle growth, a 
mammoth space-cruiser was receiving her complement 
of passengers. Airboats, flying at their terrific velocity 
through the heavy, steaming fog as closely-spaced as 
their controller rays would permit, flashed signals along 
their guiding beams, dove into the apparently impene- 
trable jungle, and added their passengers to the throng 
pouring into the great vessel. 

A S the minute of departure drew near, the feeling 
• of tension aboard the cruiser increased and vigi- 
lance was raised to the maximum. None of the pas- 
sengers had been allowed senders of any description, and 
now even the hair-line beams guiding the airboats were 
cut off, and received only when the proper code signal 
was heard. The doors were shut, no one was allowed 
outside, and everything was held in readiness for instant 
flight at the least alarm. Finally a scientist and his 
family arrived from the opposite side of the planet — the 
last members of the organization — and, twenty-seven 
minutes after Ravindau had flashed his signal, the prow 
of that mighty space-ship reared toward the perpen- 
dicular, poising its massive length at the predetermined 
angle. There it halted momentarily, then disappeared 
utterly, only a vast column of tortured and shattered 
vegetation, torn from the ground and carried for miles 
upward into the air by the vacuum of its wake, remain- 
ing to indicate the path taken by the flying projectile. 

Hour after hour the Fenachrone vessel bored on, 
with its frightful and ever-increasing velocity, through 
the ever-thinning stars, but it was not until the last 
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star had been passed, until everything before them was 
entirely devoid of light, and until the Galaxy behind 
them began to take on a well-defined lenticular aspect, 
that Ravindau would consent to leave the controls and 
to seek his hard-earned rest. 

Day after day and week after week went by, and the 
Fenachrone vessel still held the rate of motion with 
which she had started out. Ravindau and Fenimol sat 
in the control cabin, staring out through the visiplates, 
abstracted. There was no need of staring, and they 
were not really looking, for there was nothing at which 
to look. Outside the transparent metal hull of that 
monster of the trackless void, there was nothing visible. 
The Galaxy of which our Earth is an infinitesimal mote, 
the Galaxy which former astronomers considered the 
Universe, was so far behind that its immeasurable diam- 
eter was too small to affect the vision of the unaided 
eye. Other Galaxies lay at even greater distances away 
on cither side. The Galaxy toward which they were 
making their stupendous flight was as yet untold millions 
of light-years distant. Nothing was visible — before their 
gaze stretched an infinity of emptiness. No stars, no 
nebula:, no meteoric matter, nor even the smallest par- 
ticle of cosmic dust — absolutely empty space. Absolute 
vacuum and absolute zero. Absolute nothingness — a 
concept intrinsically impossible for the most highly 
trained human mind to grasp. 

Conscienceless and heartless monstrosities though 
they both were, by heredity and training, the immensity 
of the appalling lack of anything tangible oppressed 
them. Ravindau was stern and serious, Fenimol moody. 
Finally the latter spoke. 

"It would be endurable if we knew what had hap- 
pened, or if we ever could know definitely, one way or 
the other, whether all this was necessary.” 

"We shall know, general, definitely. I am certain in 
my own mind, but after a time, when we have settled 
upon our new home and when the Overlord shall have 
relaxed his vigilance, you shall come back to the solar 
system of the Fenachrone in this vessel or a similar 
one. I know what you shall find — but the trip shall be 
made, and you shall yourself see what was once our 
home planet, a seething sun, second only in brilliance 
to the parent sun about which she shall still be re- 
volving.” 

"Are we safe, even now — what of possible pursuit?” 
asked Fenimol, and the monstrous, flame-shot wells of 
black that were Ravindau’s eyes almost emitted tangible 
fires as he made reply: 

“We are far from safe, but we grow stronger minute 
by minute. Fifty of the greatest minds our world has 
ever known have been working from the moment of our 
departure upon a line of investigation suggested to me 
by certain things my instruments recorded during the 
visit of the self-styled Overlord. I cannot say any- 
thing yet: even to you — except that the Day of Con- 
quest may not be so far in the future as we have 
supposed.” 

CHAPTER XIV 

Interstellar Extermination 

11 T HATE to leave this meeting — it’s great stuff” re- 

I marked Seaton as he flashed down to the* torpedo 
-®- room at Fenor’s command to send recall messages 
to all outlying vessels, “but this machine isn’t designed 


to let me be in more than two places at once. Wish it 
were — maybe after this fracas is over we’ll be able to 
incorporate something like that into it.” 

The chief operator touched a lever and the chair upon 
which he sat, with all its control panels, slid rapidly 
across the floor toward an apparently blank wall. As 
he reached it, a port opened, a metal scroll appeared, con- 
taining the numbers and last reported positions of all 
Fenachrone vessels outside the detector zone, and a vast 
magazine of torpedoes came up through the floor, with 
an automatic loader to place a torpedo under the oper- 
ator's hand the instant its predecessor had been launched. 

"Get Peg here quick, Mart — we need a stenographer. 
Till she gets here, sec what you can do in getting those 
first numbers before they roll off the end of the scroll. 
No, hold it — as you were! I’ve got controls enough 
to put the whole thing on a recorder, so we can study 
it at our leisure.” 

Haste was indeed necessary for the operator worked 
with uncanny quickness of hand. One fleeting glance at 
the scroll, a lightning adjustment of dials in the torpedo, 
a touch upon a tiny button, and a messenger was upon 
its way. But quick as he was, Seaton’s flying fingers 
kept up with him, and before each torpedo disappeared 
through the ether gate there was fastened upon it a 
fifth-order tracer ray that would never leave it until the 
force had been disconnected at the gigantic control board 
of the Norlaminian projector. One flying minute passed, 
during which seventy torpedoes had been launched, be- 
fore Seaton spoke. 

"Wonder how many ships they’ve got out, anyway? 
Didn’t get any idea from the brain-record. Anyway, 
Rovol, it might be a sound idea for you to install me 
some more tracer rays on this board, I've got only a 
couple of hundred, and that may not be enough — and 
I’ve got both hands full.” 

Rovol seated himself beside the younger man, like one 
organist joining another at the console of a tremendous 
organ. Seaton's nimble fingers would flash here and 
there, depressing keys and manipulating controls until 
he had exactly the required combination of forces 
centered upon the torpedo next to issue. He then would 
press a tiny switch and upon a panel full of red-topped, 
numbered plungers, the one next in series would drive 
home, transferring to itself the assembled beam and 
releasing the keys for the assembly of other forces. 
Rovol’s fingers were also flying, but the forces he di- 
rected were seizing and shaping material, as well as 
other forces. The Norlaminian physicist set up one 
integral, stepped upon a pedal, and a new red-topped 
stop precisely like the others and numbered in order, ap- 
peared as though by magic upon the panel at Seaton’s 
left hand. Rovol then leaned back in his scat — but the 
red-topped stops continued to appear, at the rate of ex- 
actly seventy per minute, upon the panel, which increased 
in width sufficiently to accommodate another row as soon 
•as a row was completed. 

Rovol bent a quizzical glance upon the younger scien- 
tist, who blushed a fiery red, rapidly set up another in- 
tegral, then also leaned back in his place, while his face 
burned deeper than before. 

"That is better, son. Never forget that it is a waste 
of energy to do the same thing twice with your hands 
and that if you know precisely what is to be done, you 
need not do it with your hands at all. Forces are 
tireless, and they neither slip nor make mistakes.” 
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“Thanks, Rovol — I’ll bet this lesson will make it stick 
in my mind, too." 

“Yon are not thoroughly accustomed to using all your 
knowledge as yet. That will come with practice, how- 
ever, and in a few weeks you will be as thoroughly at 
home with forces as I am.” 

“Hope so, Chief, but it looks like a tall order to me.” 

Finally the last torpedo was dispatched, the tube 
closed, and Seaton moved the projection back up into 
the council chamber, finding it empty. 

“Well, the conference is over — besides, we’ve got 
more important fish to fry. War has been declared, on 
both sides, and we’ve got to get busy. They’ve got nine 
hundred and six vessels out, and every one of them has 
got to go to Davy Jones’ locker before we can sleep 
sound of nights. My first job’ll have to be untangling 
those nine oh six forces, getting lines on each one of 
them, and seeing if I can project straight enough to find 
the ships before the torpedoes overtake them. Mart, 
you and Orion, the astronomer, had better dope out the 
last reported positions of each of those vessels, so we’ll 
know about where to hunt for them. Rovol, you might 
send out a detector screen a few light years in diameter, 
to be sure none of them slips a fast one over on us. By 
starting it right here and expanding it gradually, you 
can be sure that no Fcnachrone is inside it. Then we’ll 
find a hunk of copper on that planet somewhere, plate 
it with some of their own ‘X’ metal, and blow them into 
Kingdom Come.” 

“May I venture a suggestion?” asked Drasnik, the 
First of Psychology. 

“Absolutely — nothing you’ve said so far has been idle 
chatter." 

“You know, of course, that there are real scientists 
among the Fcnachrone; and you yourself have suggested 
that while they cannot penetrate the zone of force nor 
use fifth-order rays, yet they might know about them 
in theory, might even be able to know when they were 
being used — detect them, in other words. Let us assume 
that such a scientist did detect your rays while you were 
there a short time ago. What would he do?" 

“Search me. ... I bite, what would he do?" 

“He might do any one of several things, but if I read 
their nature aright, such a one would gather up a few 
men and women — as many as lie could — and migrate to 
another planet. For he would of course grasp instantly 
the fact that you had used fifth-order rays as carrier 
waves, and would be able to deduce your ability to de- 
stroy. He would also realize that in the brief time al- 
lowed him, he could not hope to learn to control those 
unknown forces ; and with his terribly savage and venge- 
ful nature and intense pride of race, lie would take every 
possible step both to perpetuate his race and to obtain 
revenge. Am I right ?” 

S EATON swung to his controls savagely, and man- 
ipulated dials and keys rapidly. 

“Right as rain, Drasnik. There — I’ve thrown around 
them a fifth-order detector screen, that they can’t pos- 
sibly neutralize. Anything that goes out through it will 
have a tracer slapped onto it. But say, it's been half an 
hour since war was declared — suppose we’re too late? 
Maybe some of them have got away already, and if. one 
couple of ’em has beat us to it, we’ll have the whole 
thing to do over again a thousand years or so from now. 
You’ve got the massive intellect, Drasnik. What can we 


do about it? We can’t throw a detector screen all over 
the Galaxy.” 

“I would suggest that since you have now guarded 
against further exodus, it is necessary to destroy the 
planet for a time. Rovol and his co-workers have the 
other projector nearly done. Let them project me to 
the world of the Fcnachrone, where I shall conduct a 
thorough mental investigation. By the time you have 
taken care of the raiding vessels, I believe that I shall 
have been able to learn everything we need to know.” 

“Fine — hop to it, and may there be lots of bubbles 
in your think-tank. Anybody else know of any other 
loop-holes I’ve left open?” 

No other suggestions were made, and each man bent 
to his particular task. Crane at the star-chart of the 
Galaxy and Orion at the Fcnachrone operator’s dispatch- 
ing scroll rapidly worked out the approximate posi- 
tions of the Fcnachrone vessels, and marked them with 
tiny green lights in a vast model of the Galaxy which 
they had already caused forces to erect in the air of 
the projector’s base. It was soon learned that a few of 
the ships were exploring quite close to their home sys- 
tem ; so close that the torpedoes, with their unthinkable 
acceleration, would reach them within a few hours. 
Ascertaining the stop-number of the tracer ray upon the 
torpedo which should first reach its destination, Seaton 
followed it from the stop upon his panel out to the fly- 
ing messenger. Now moving with a velocity many times 
that of light, it was, of course, invisible to direct vision ; 
but to the light waves heterodyned upon the fifth-order 
projector rays, it was as plainly visible as though it were 
stationary. Lining up the path of the projectile accu- 
rately, he then projected himself forward in that exact 
line, with a flat detector-screen thrown out for half a 
light year upon each side of him. Setting the controls, 
he flashed ahead, the detector stopping him the instant 
that the invisible barrier encountered the power-plant 
of the exploring raider. An oscillator sounded a shrill 
and rising note, and Seaton slowly shifted his controls 
until he stood in the control room of the enemy vessel. 

The Fcnachrone ship, a thousand feet long and more 
than a hundred feet in diameter, was tearing through 
space toward a brilliant blue-white star. Her crew were 
at battle stations, her navigating officers peering intently 
into the operating visiplatcs, all oblivious to the fact 
that a stranger stood in their very midst. 

“Well, here’s the first one, gang,” said Seaton, “I hate 
like sin to do this — it’s altogether too much like push- 
ing baby chickens into a creek to suit me, but it’s a 
dirty job that’s got to be done.” 

As one man, Orion and the other remaining Norlamin- 
ians leaped out of the projector and floated to the 
ground below. 

“I expected that,” remarked Seaton. “They can’t 
even think of a thing like this without getting the blue 
willies — I don’t blame them.' much, at that. How about 
you, Carfon? You can be excused if you like.” 

“I want to watch those forces at work. I do not en- 
joy destruction, but like you, I can make myself endure 
it.” 

Dunark, the fierce and bloodthirsty Osnomian prince, 
leaped to his feet, his eyes flashing. 

“That’s one thing I never could get about you, Dick!” 
he exclaimed in English. “How a man with your brains 
can be so soft — so sloppily sentimental, gets clear past 
me. You remind me of a bowl of mush — you wade 
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around in slush clear to your ears. Faugh ! It's their 
lives or ours! Tell me what button to push and I’ll be 
only too glad to push it. I wanted to blow up Urvania 
and you wouldn’t let me ; I haven’t killed an enemy for 
ages, and that’s my trade. Cut out the sob-sister act 
and for Cat’s sake, let’s get busy!” 

“ ’At-a-boy, Dunark ! That’s tellin’ ’im 1 But it’s 
all right with me — I’ll be glad to let you do it. When I 
say ‘shoot’ throw in that plunger there — number sixty- 
three.” 

Seaton manipulated controls until two electrodes of 
force were clamped in place, one at either end of the 
huge power-bar of the enemy vessel; adjusted rheostats 
and forces to send a disintegrating current through that 
massive copper cylinder, and gave the word. Dunark 
threw in the switch with a vicious thrust, as though it 
were an actual sword which he was thrusting through the 
vitals of one of the awesome crew, and the very Uni- 
verse exploded around them — exploded into one mad, 
searing coruscation of blinding, dazzling light as the 
gigantic cylinder of copper resolved itself instantaneous- 
ly into the pure energy from which its metal originally 
had come into being. 

Seaton and Dunark staggered back from the visiplatcs, 
blinded by the intolerable glare of light, and even Crane, 
working at his model of the galaxy, blinked at the in- 
tensity of the radiation. Many minutes passed before 
the two men could see through their tortured eyes. 

"Zowiel That was fierce!" exclaimed Seaton, when 
a slowly-returning perception of things other than dizzy 
spirals and balls of flame assured him that his eyesight 
was not permanently gone. “It’s nothing but my own 
fool carelessness, too. I should have known that with 
all the light frequencies in heterodyne for visibility, 
enough of that same stuff would leak through to make 
strong medicine on these visiplatcs — for I knew that 
that bar weighed a hundred tons and would liberate 
energy enough to volatilize our Earth and blow the by- 
products clear to Arcturus. How’re you coming, Dun- 
ark? See anything yet?" 

"Coming along O. K. now, I guess — but I thought for 
a few minutes I’d been bloody well jobbed.” 

"I’ll do better next time. I’ll cut out the visible 
spectrum before the flash, and convert and reconvert 
tlie mfra-red. That'll let us sec what happens, without 
the direct effect of the glare — won’t burn our eyes 
out. What’s my force number on the next nearest one, 
Mart ?” 

"Twenty-nine.” 

S EATON fastened a detector ray upon stop twenty- 
nine of the tracer-ray panel and followed its beam 
of force out to the torpedo hastening upon its way 
toward the next doomed cruiser. Flashing ahead in its 
line as he had done before, he located the vessel and 
clamped the electrodes of force upon the prodigious 
driving bar. Again, as Dunark drove home the detonating 
switch, there was a frightful explosion and a wild glare 
of frenzied incandescence far out in that desolate re- 
gion of interstellar space; but this time the eyes behind 
the visiplates were not tom by the high frequencies, 
everything that happened was plainly visible. One in- 
stant, there was an immense space-cruiser boring on 
through the void upon its horrid mission, with its full 
complement of the hellish Fenachrone performing their 
routine tasks. The next instant there was a flash of 


light extending for thousands upon untold thousands of 
miles in every direction. That flare of light vanished 
as rapidly as it had appeared — instantaneously — and 
throughout the entire neighborhood of the place where 
the Fenachrone cruiser had been, there was nothing. 
Not a plate nor a girder, not a fragment, not the most 
minute particle nor droplet of disrupted metal nor of 
condensed vapor. So terrific, so incredibly and incom- 
prehensibly vast were the forces liberated by that mass 
of copper in its instantaneous decomposition, that every 
atom of substance in that great vessel had gone with the 
power-bar — had been resolved into radiations which 
would at some distant time and in some far-off solitude 
unite with other radiations, again to form matter, and 
thus obey Nature’s immutable cyclic law. 

Thus vessel after vessel was destroyed of that haughty 
fleet which until now had never suffered a reverse, and 
a little green light in the galactic model winked out and 
flashed back in rosy pink as each menace was removed. 
In a few hours the space surrounding the system of 
the Fenachrone was clear ; then progress slackened as it 
became harder and harder to locate each vessel as the 
distance between it and its torpedo increased. Time 
after time Seaton would stab forward with his detector 
screen extended to its utmost possible spread, upon the 
most carefully plotted prolongation of the line of the 
torpedo’s flight, only to have the projection flash far be- 
yond the vessel's furthest possible position without a 
reaction from the far-flung screen. Then lie would go 
back to the torpedo, make a minute alteration in his 
line, and again flash forward, only to miss it again. 
Finally, after thirty fruitless attempts to bring his de- 
tector screen into contact with the nearest Fenachrone 
ship, he gave up the attempt, rammed his battered, reck- 
ing briar full of the rank blend that was his favorite 
smoke, and strode up and down the floor of the pro- 
jector base — his eyes unseeing, his hands jammed deep 
into his pockets, his jaw thrust forward, clamped upon 
the stem of his pipe, emitting dense, blue clouds of 
strangling vapor. 

"The maestro is thinking, I perceive,” remarked 
Dorothy, sweetly, entering the projector from an airboat. 
"You must all be blind, I guess — you no hear the bell 
blow, what? I’ve come after you — it’s time to cat!” 

" ’At-a-girl, Dot — never miss the cats ! Thanks,” and 
Seaton put his problem away, with perceptible effort. 

"This is going to be a job, Mart,” he went back to it 
as soon as they were seated in the airboat, flying toward 
“home.” "I can nail them, with an increasing shift in 
azimuth, up to about thirty thousand light-years, but 
after that it gets awfully hard to get the right shift, and 
up around a hundred thousand it seems to be darn near 
impossible — gets to be pure guesswork. It can’t be the 
controls, because they cap hold a point rigidly at five 
hundred thousand. Of course, we’ve got a pretty short 
back-line to sight on, but the shift is more than a hun- 
dred times as great as the possible error in my back- 
sight could account for, and there’s apparently nothing 
either regular or systematic about it that I can figure 
out. But ... I don’t know. . . . Space is curved in the 
fourth dimension, of course ... I wonder if . . . hm — 
m — m.” He fell silent and Crane made a rapid signal 
to Dorothy, who was opening her mouth to say some- 
thing. She shut it, feeling ridiculous, and nothing was 
said until they had disembarked at their destination. 

"Did you solve the puzzle, Dickie?” 
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“Don’t think so — got myself in deeper than ever, I’m 
afraid,” he answered, then went on, thinking aloud 
rather than addressing any one in particular : 

“Space is curved in the fourth dimension, and fifth- 
order rays, with their velocity, may not follow the same 
path in that dimension that light does — in fact, they do 
not. If that path is to be plotted it requires the solution 
of five simultaneous equations, each complete and gen- 
eral, and each of the fifth degree, and also an exponen- 
tial series with the unknown in the final exponent, be- 
fore the fourth-dimensional concept can be derived . . . 
hm — m — m. No use — we’ve struck something that 
not even Norlaniinian theory can handle.” 

“You surprise me,” Crane said. “I supposed that they 
had everything worked out.” 

“Not on fifth-order stuff — it’s new, you know. It 
begins to look as though we’d have to stick around un- 
til every one of those torpedoes gets somewhere near 
its mother-ship. Hate to do it, too — it’ll take six months, 
at least, to reach the vessels clear across the Galaxy. 
I'll put it up to the gang at dinner — guess they'll let me 
talk business a couple of minutes overtime, especially 
after they find out what I’ve got to say.” 

Pie explained the phenomenon to an interested group 
of white-bearded scientists as they ate. Rovol, to Sea- 
ton’s surprise, was elated and enthusiastic. 

"Wonderful, my boy I” he breathed. “Marvelous ! A 
perfect subject for year after year of deepest study and 
the most profound thought. Perfect!” 

"But what can we do about it?” asked Seaton, exasper- 
ated. “We don’t want to hang around here twiddling 
our thumbs for a year waiting for those torpedoes to get 
to wherever they’re going!” 

“We can do nothing but wait and study. That prob- 
lem is one of splendid difficulty, as you yourself realize. 
Its solution may well be a matter of lifetimes instead of 
years. But what is a year, more or less? You can 
destroy the Fenachrone eventually, so be content.” 

“But content is just exactly what I’m not!” declared 
Seaton, emphatically. “I want to do it, and do it noio!” 

“Perhaps I might volunteer a suggestion,” said Caslor, 
diffidently ; and as both Rovol and Seaton looked at him 
in surprise he went on : “Do not misunderstand me. I 
do not mean concerning the mathematical problem in dis- 
cussion, about which I am entirely ignorant. But has it 
occurred to you that those torpedoes are not intelligent 
entities, acting upon their own volition and steering 
themselves as a result of their own ordered mental proc- 
esses? No, they are mechanisms, in my own province, 
and I venture to say with the utmost confidence that 
they are guided to their destinations by streamers of 
force of some nature, emanating from the vessels upon 
whose tracks they are.” 

‘“Nobody Plolme’ is right!” exclaimed Seaton, tap- 
ping his temple with an admonitory forefinger. " ’Sright, 
nee — I thought maybe I’d quit using my head for nothing 
but a hatrack now, but 1 guess that’s all it’s good for, 
yet. Thanks a lot for the idea — that gives me something 
I can get my teeth into, and now that Rovol’s got a prob- 
lem to work on for the next century or so, everybody’s 
happy.” 

“How does that help matters ?” asked Crane in wonder. 
“Of course it is not surprising that no lines of force 
were visible, but I thought that your detector screens 
would have found them if any such guiding beams had 
been present.” 


“The ordinary bands, if of sufficient power, yes. But 
there are many possible tracer rays not reactive to a 
screen such as I was using. It was very light and weak, 
designed for terrific velocity and for instantaneous auto- 
matic arrest when in contact with the enormous forces 
of a power bar. It wouldn’t react at all to the minute 
energy of the kind of beams they’d be most likely to use 
for that work. Caslor’s certainly right. They’re steer- 
ing their torpedoes with tracer rays of almost infinitesimal 
power, amplified in the torpedoes themselves — that’s the 
way I'd do it myself. It may take a little while to 
rig up the apparatus, but we’ll get it — and then we’ll 
run those birds ragged — so fast that their ankles’ll catch 
fire — and won’t need the fourth-dimensional correction 
after all.” 

W HEN the bell announced the beginning of the 
following period of labor, Seaton and his co- 
workers were in the Area of Experiment waiting, and 
the work was soon under way. 

“How are you going about this, Dick?” asked Crane. 
“Going to examine the nose of one of those torpedoes 
first, and see what it actually works on. Then build me 
a tracer detector that’ll pick it up at high velocity. Beats 
the band, doesn’t it, that neither Rovol nor I, who should 
have thought of it first, ever did see anything as plain 
as that? That those things arc following a ray?” 

“That is easily explained, and is no more than natural. 
Both of you were not only devoting all your thoughts to 
the curvature of space, but were also too close to the 
problem — like the man in the woods, who cannot see the 
forest because of the trees.” 

“Yeah, may be something in that, too. Plain enough, 
when Caslor showed it to us,” said Seaton. 

While he was talking, Seaton had projected himself 
into the torpedo he had lined up so many times the 
previous day. With the automatic motions set to hold 
him stationary in the tiny instrument compartment of the 
craft, now -traveling at a velocity many times that of 
light, he set to work. A glance located the detector 
mechanism, a set of short-wave coils and amplifiers, and 
a brief study made plain to him the principles under- 
lying the directional loop finders and the controls which 
guided the flying shell along the path of the tracer ray. 
lie then built a detector structure of pure force imme- 
diately in front of the torpedo, and varied the frequency 
of his own apparatus until a meter upon one of the 
panels before his eyes informed him that his detector 
was in perfect resonance with the frequency of the 
tracer ray. He then moved ahead of the torpedo, along 
the guiding ray. 

“Getting it, eh?” Dunark congratulated him. 

“Kinda. My directors out there aren’t quite so hot, 
though. I’m a trifle shy on control somewhere, so much 
so that if I put on anywhere near full velocity, I lose 
the ray. Think I can clear that up with a little experi- 
menting, though.” 

He fingered controls lightly, depressed a few more 
keys, and set one vernier, already at a ratio of a million 
to one, down to ten million. He then stepped up his 
velocity, and found that the guides worked well up to 
a speed much greater than any ever reached by the 
Fenachrone vessels or torpedoes, but failed utterly to 
hold the ray at anything approaching the full velocity 
possible to his fifth-order projector. After hours and 
days of work and study — in the course of which hun- 
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dreds of the Fenachrone vessels were destroyed — after 
employing all the resources of his mind, now stored with 
the knowledge of rays accumulated by hundreds of gen- 
erations of highly-trained research specialists in rays, he 
became convinced that it was an inherent impossibility 
to trace any ether wave with the velocity he desired.” 

“Can’t be done, I guess, Mart,” he confessed, ruefully. 
“You see, it works fine up to a certain point; but be- 
yond that, nothing doing. I’ve just found out why — 
and in so doing, I think I’ve made a contribution to 
science. At velocities well below that of light, light- 
waves are shifted a minute amount, you know. At the 
velocity of light, and up to a velocity not even approached 
by the Fenachrone vessels on their longest trips, the 
distortion is still not serious — no matter how fast we 
want to travel in the Skylark, I think I can guarantee 
that we will still be able to sec things. That is to be 
expected from the generally-accepted idea that the ap- 
parent velocity of any ether vibration is independent 
of the velocity of either source or receiver. However, 
that relationship fails at velocities far below that of 
fifth-order rays. At only a very small fraction of that 
speed the tracers I am following are so badly distorted 
that they disappear altogether, and I have to distort them 
backwards. That wouldn't be too bad, but when I get 
up to about one per cent, of the velocity I want to use, 
I can’t calculate a force that will operate to distort them 
back into recognizable wave-forms. That’s another 
problem for Rovol to chew on, for another hundred 
years.” 

“That will, of course, slow up the work of clearing 
the Galaxy of the Fenachrone, but at the same time I 
sec nothing about which to be alarmed,” Crane replied. 
“You arc working very much faster than you could have 
done by waiting for the torpedoes to arrive. The present 
condition is very satisfactory, I should say,” and he 
waved his hand at the galactic model, in nearly three- 
fourths of whose volume the green lights had been re- 
placed by pink ones. 

“Yeah, pretty fair as far as that goes — we’ll clean up 
in ten days or so — but I hate to be licked. Well, I might 
as well quit sobbing and get busy!” 

In due time the nine hundred and sixth Fenachrone 
vessel was checked off on the model, and the two Ter- 
restrials went in search of Drasnik, whom they found in 
his study, summing up and analyzing a mass of data, 
facts, and ideas which were being projected in the air 
around him. 

“Well, our first job’s done,” Seaton stated. “What do 
you know that you feel like passing around?” 

“My investigation is practically complete," replied the 
First of Psychology, gravely. “I have explored many 
Fenachrone minds, and without exception I have found 
them chambers of horror of a kind unimaginable to one 
of us. However, you are not interested in their psy- 
chology, but in facts bearing upon your problem. While 
such facts were scarce, I did discover a few interesting 
items. I spied upon them in public and in their most 
private haunts. I analyzed them individually and col- 
lectively, and from the few known facts and from the 
great deal of guesswork and conjecture there available 
to me, I have formulated a theory. I shall first give you 
the known facts. Their scientists cannot direct nor con- 
trol any ray not propagated through ether, but they 
can detect one such frequency or band of frequencies 
which they call ‘infra-rays’ and which are probably the 


fifth-order rays, since they lie in the first level below 
the ether. The detector proper is a type of lamp, which 
gives a blue light at the ordinary intensity of such rays 
as would come from space or from an ordinary power 
plant, but gives a red light under strong excitation." 

“Uh-huh, I get that O. K.,” said Seaton. “Rovol’s 
great-great-great-grand father had ’em — I know all about 
’em,” Seaton encouraged Drasnik, who had paused, with 
a questioning glance. “I know exactly how and why 
such a detector works. We gave ’em an alarm, all right. 
Even though we were working on a tight beam from 
here to there, our secondary projector there was radi- 
ating enough to affect every such detector within a 
thousand miles.” 

D RASNIK continued: “Another significant fact is 
that a great many persons — I learned of some five 
hundred, and there were probably many more — have 
disappeared without explanation and without leaving a 
trace; and it seems that they disappeared very shortly 
after our communication was delivered. One of these 
was Fenor, the Emperor. His family remain, however, 
and his son is not only ruling in his stead, but is carry- 
ing out his father’s policies. The other disappearances 
are all alike and arc peculiar in certain respects. First, 
every man who vanished belonged to the party of post- 
ponement — the minority party of the Fenachrone, who 
believe that the time for the Conquest has not yet come. 
Second, every one of them was a leader in thought in 
some field of usefulness, and every such field is repre- 
sented by at least one disappearance — even the army, as 
General Fcnimol, the Commander-in-Chief, and his whole 
family, are among the absentees. Third, and most re- 
markable, each suclt disappearance included an entire 
family, clear down to children and grand-cliildrcn, how- 
ever young. Another fact is that the Fenachrone De- 
partment of Navigation keeps a very close check upon 
all vessels, particularly vessels capable of navigating 
outer space. Every vessel built must be registered, and 
its location is aways known from its individual tracer 
ray. No Fenachrone vessel is missing.” 

“I also sifted a mass of gossip and conjecture, some 
of which may bear upon the subject. One belief is that 
all the persons were put to death by Fenor’s secret ser- 
vice, and that the Emperor was assassinated in revenge. 
The most widespread belief, however, is that they have 
fled. Some hold that they are in hiding in some remote 
shelter in the jungle, arguing that the rigid registra- 
tion of all vessels renders a journey of any great length 
impossible and that the detector screens would have 
given warning of any vessel leaving the planet. Others 
think that persons as powerful as Fcnimol and Ravin- 
dau could have built any vessel they chose with neither 
the knowledge nor consent of the Department of Navi- 
gation, or that they could have stolen a Navy vessel, de- 
stroying its records; and that Ravindau certainly could 
have so neutralized the screens that they would have 
given no alarm. These believe that the absent o'ncs have 
migrated to some other solar system or to some other 
planet of the same sun. One old general loudly gave 
it as his opinion that the cowardly traitors had prob- 
ably fled clear out of the Galaxy, and that it would be 
a good thing to send the rest of the Party of Postpone- 
ment after them. There, in brief, are the salient points 
of my investigation in so far as it concerns your imme- 
diate problem.” 
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“A good many straws pointing this way and that,” 
commented Seaton. ‘‘However, we know that the ‘post- 
poncrs’ are just as rabid on the idea of conquering the 
Universe as the others are — only they are a lot more 
cautious and won't take even a gambler’s chance of a de- 
feat. But you’ve formed a theory — what is it, Drasnik ?” 

“Front my analysis of these facts and conjectures, in 
conjunction with certain purely psychological indices 
which we need not take time to go into now, I am cer- 
tain that they have left their solar system, probably in 
an immense vessel built a long time ago and held in readi- 
ness for just such an emergency. I am not certain of 
their destination, but it is my opinion that they have left 
this Galaxy, and are planning upon starting anew upon 
some suitable planet in some other Galaxy, from which, 
at some future date, the Conquest of the Universe shall 
proceed as it was originally planned.” 

“Great balls of fire!” blurted Seaton. “They couldn’t 
— not in a million years !” He thought a moment, then 
continued more slowly: “But they could — and, with 
their dispositions, they probably would. You’re one 
hundred per cent, right, Drasnik. We’ve got a real job 
of hunting on our hands now. So-long, and thanks 
a lot.” 

Back in the projector Seaton prowled about in brown 
abstraction, his villainous pipe poisoning the circumam- 
bient air, while Crane sat, quiet and self-possessed as 
always, waiting for the nimble brain of his friend to find 
a way over, around, or through the obstacle confronting 
them. 

"Got it, Mart!” Seaton yelled, darting to the board 
and setting up one integral after another. “If they did 
leave the planet in a ship, we’ll be able to watch them go 
— and we’ll see what they did, anyway, no matter what 
it was 1” 

“How ? They’ve been gone almost a month already,” 
protested Crane. 

"We know within half an hour the exact time of their 
departure. We’ll simply go out the distance light has 
traveled since that time, gather in the rays given off, 
amplify them a few billion times, and take a look at 
whatever went on.” 

“But we have no idea of what region of the planet 
to study, or whether it was night or day at the point of 
departure when they left.” 

"We’ll get the council room, and trace events from 
there. Day or night makes no difference — we’ll have to 
use infra-red anyway, because of the fog, and that’s al- 
most as good at night as in the daytime. There is no 
such thing as absolute darkness upon any planet, any- 
way, and we’ve got power enough to make anything 
visible that happened there, night or day. Mart, I’ve 
got power enough here to see and to" photograph the 
actual construction of the pyramids of Egypt in that 
same way — and they were built thousands of years ago!” 

"Heavens, what astounding possibilities!” breathed 
Crane. “Why, you could . . .” 

“Yeah, I could do a lot of things,” Seaton interrupted 
him rudely, “but right now we’ve got other fish to fry. 
I’ve just got the city we visited, at about the time we 
were there. General Fenimol, who disappeared, must be 
in the council room down here right now. I'll retard 
our projection, so that time will apparently pass more 
quickly, and we’ll duck down there and see what actually 
did happen. I can heterodyne, combine, and recombine 
just as though we were watching the actual scene — it’s 


more complicated, of course, since I have to follow it and 
amplify it too, but it works out all right.” 

“This is unbelievable, Dick. Think of actually seeing 
something that really happened in the past!” 

“Yeah, it’s kinda strong, all right. As Dot would say, 
it’s just too perfectly darn outrageous. But we’re doing 
it, ain’t we? I know just how, and why. When we get 
some time I’ll shoot the method into your brain. Well, 
here we are !” 

P EERING into the visiplates, the two men were poised 
above the immense central cone of the capital city 
of the Fenachronc. Viewing with ' infra-red light as 
they were, the fog presented no obstacle and the in- 
describable beauty of the city of concentric rings and 
the wonderfully luxuriant jungle growth were clearly 
visible. They plunged down into the council chamber, 
and saw Fenor, Ravindau, and Fenimol deep in con- 
versation. 

“With all the other feats of skill and sorcery you have 
accomplished, why don’t you .reconstruct their speech, 
also?” asked Crane, with a challenging glance. 

“Well, old Doubting Thomas, it might not be abso- 
lutely impossible, at that. It would mean two projectors, 
however, due to the difference in speed of sound-waves 
and light-waves. Theoretically, sound-waves also ex- 
tend to an infinite distance, hut I don’t believe that any 
possible detector and amplifier could reconstruct a voice 
more than an hour or so after it had spoken. It might, 
though — we’ll have to try it some time, and see. You’re 
fairly good at lip-reading, as I remember it. Get as 
much of it as you can, will you?” 

As though they were watching the scene itself as it 
happened — which, in a sense, they were — they saw every- 
thing that had occurred. They saw Fenor die, saw the 
general’s family board the airboat, saw the orderly em- 
barkation of Ravindatt’s organization. Finally they saw 
the stupendous take-off of the first inter-galactic cruiser, 
and with that take-off, Seaton went into action. Faster 
and faster he drove that fifth-order beam along the track 
of the fugitive, until a speed was attained beyond which 
his detecting converters could not hold the ether-rays 
they were following. For many minutes Seaton stared 
intently into the visiplate, plotting lines and calculating 
forces, then he swung around to Crane. 

“Well, Mart, noble old bean, solving the disappear- 
ances was easier than I thought it would be ; but the sit- 
uation as regards wiping out the last of the Fenachrone 
is getting no better, fast. 

“I glean from the instruments that they arc heading 
straight out into space away from the Galaxy, and I as- 
sume that they are using their utmost acceleration ? 

“I’ll say they’re traveling! They’re out in absolute 
space, you know, with nothing in the way and with no 
intention of reversing their power or slowing down — 
they must’ve had absolute top acceleration on every min- 
ute since they left. Anyway, they’re so far out already 
that I couldn’t hold even a detector on them, let alone 
a force that I can control. Well, let’s snap into it, fel- 
low — on our way!” 

“Just a minute, Dick. Take it easy, what are your 
plans ?” 

"Plans! Why worry about plans? Blow up that 
planet before any more of ’em get away, and then chase 
that boat clear to Andromeda, if necessary. Let’s go !” 
“Calm down and be reasonable — you are getting 
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hysterical again. They have a maximum acceleration of 
five times the velocity of light. So have we, exactly, 
since we adopted their own drive. Now if our accelera- 
tion is the same as theirs, and they have a month’s start, 
how long will it take us to catch them?” 

“Right again, Mart — I sure was going off half-cocked 
again,” Seaton conceded ruefully, after a moment’s 
thought. “They’d always be going a million or so times 
as fast as we would be, and getting further ahead of us 
in geometrical ratio. What’s your idea?” 

“I agree with you that the time has come to destroy 
the planet of Fenachrone. As for pursuing that vessel 
through intergalactic space, that is your problem. You 
must figure out some method of increasing our acceler- 
ation. Highly efficient as is this system of propulsion, 
it seems to me that the knowledge of the Norlaminians 
should be able to improve it in some detail. Even a slight 
increase in acceleration would enable us to overtake them 
eventually." 

"Hm — m — m.” Seaton, no longer impetuous, 

was thinking deeply. “How far are we apt to have to go?” 

“Until we get close enough to them to use your rays 
— say half a million light-years.” 

“But surely they'll stop, some time?” 

“Of course, but not necessarily for many years. They 
are powered and provisioned for a hundred years, you 
remember, and are going to ‘a distant galaxy.’ Such a 
one as Ravindau would not have specified a distant 
Galaxy idly, and the very closest Galaxies arc so far 
away that even the Fenachrone astronomers, with their 
reflecting mirrors five miles in diameter, could form only 
the very roughest approximations of the true distances.” 

“Our astronomers are all wet in their guesses, then?” 

“Their estimates are, without exception, far below the 
true values. They arc not even of the correct order of 
magnitude.” 

“Well, then, let’s mop up on that planet. Then we’ll 
go places and do things.” 

Seaton had already located the magazines in which the 
power bars of the Fenachrone war-vessels were stored, 
and it was a short task to erect a secondary projector 
of force in the Fenachrone atmosphere. Working out 
of that projector, beams of force seized one of the 
immense cylinders of plated copper and at Seaton’s di- 
rection transported it rapidly to one of the poles of the 
planet, where electrodes of force were clamped upon it. 
In a similar fashion seventeen more of the frightful 
bombs were placed, equidistant over the surface of the 
world of the Fenachrone, so that when they were si- 
multaneously exploded, the downward forces would be 
certain to meet sufficient resistance to assure complete 
demolition of the entire globe. Everything in readiness, 
Seaton’s hand went to the plunger switch and closed upon 
it. Then, his face white and wet, he dropped his hand. 

“No use, Mart — I can’t do it. It pulls my cork. I 
know darn well you can’t either — I’ll yell for help.” 

“Have you got it on the infra-red?” asked Dunark 
calmly, as he shot up into the projector in reply to 
Seaton’s call. “I want to see this, all of it.” 

“It’s on — you’re welcome to it,” and, as the Terrestrials 
turned away, the whole projector base was illuminated by 
a flare of intense, though subdued light. For several 
minutes Dunark stared into the visiplate, savage satis- 
faction in every line of his fierce green face as he sur- 
veyed the havoc wrought by those eighteen enormous 
charges of incredible explosive. 


“A nice job of clean-up, Dick,” the Osnomian prince 
reported, turning away from the visiplate. “It made a 
sun of it — the original sun is now quite a splendid double 
star. Everything was volatilized, clear out, far beyond 
their outermost screen.” 

“It had to be done, of course — it was either them or 
else all the rest of the Universe,” Seaton said, jerkily. 
“However, even that fact doesn’t make it go down easy. 
Well, we’re done with this projector. From now on it’s 
strictly up to us and Skylark Three. Let’s beat it over 
there and see if they’ve got her done yet — they were due 
to finish up today, you know.” 

I T was a silent group who embarked in the little air- 
boat. Half way to their destination, however, Seaton 
came out of his blue mood with a yell. 

“Mart, I’ve got it ! We can give the Lark a lot more 
acceleration than they are getting — and won’t need the 
assistance of all the minds of Norlamin, either.” 

“How ?” 

“By using one of the very heavy metals for fuel. The 
intensity of the power liberated is a function of atomic 
weight, or atomic number, and density; but the fact of 
liberation depends upon atomic configuration — n fact 
which you and I figured out long ago. However, our 
figuring didn’t go far enough — it couldn’t: we didn’t 
know anything then. Copper happens to be the most 
efficient of the few metals which can be decomposed at 
all under ordinary excitation — that is, by using an ordi- 
nary coil, such as we and the Fenachrone both use. But 
by using special exciters, sending out all the orders of 
rays necessary to initiate the disruptive processes, we 
can use any metal we want to. Osnome has unlimited 
quantities of the heaviest metals, including radium and 
uranium. Of course we can’t use radium and live — 
but we can and will use uranium, and that will give us 
something like four times the acceleration possible with 
copper. Dunark, what say you snap over there and 
smelt us a cubic mile of uranium? No — hold jfe— I’ll 
put a flock of forces on the job. They’ll do it quicker, 
and I’ll make ’em deliver the goods. They’ll deliver ’em 
fast, too, believe us — we’ll see to that with a ten-ton bar. 
The uranium bars’ll be ready to load tomorrow, and 
we’ll have enough power to chase those birds all the rest 
of our lives!” 

Returning to the projector, Seaton actuated the com- 
plex system of forces required for the smelting and 
transportation of the enormous amount of metal neces- 
sary, and as the three men again boarded their aerial 
conveyance, the power-bar in the projector behind them 
flared into violet incandescence under the load already 
put upon it by the new uranium mine in distant Osnome. 

The Skylark lay stretched out over two miles of coun- 
try, exactly as they had last seen her, but now, instead of 
being water-white, the ten-thousand-foot cruiser of the 
void was one jointless, seamless structure of sparkling, 
transparent, purple inoson. Entering one of the open 
doors, they stepped into an elevator and were whisked 
upward into the control room, in which a dozen of the 
aged, white-bearded students of Norlamin were grouped 
about a banked and tiered mass of keyboards, which 
Seaton knew must be the operating mechanism of the 
extraordinarily complete fifth-order projector he had 
been promised. 

“All, youngsters, you arc just in time. Everything is 
complete, and we arc just about to begin loading.” 
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“Sorry, Rovol, but we’ll have to make a couple of 
changes — have to rebuild the exciter or build another 
one,” and Seaton rapidly related what they had learned, 
and what they had decided to do. 

“Of course, uranium is a much more efficient source 
of power,” agreed Rovol, “and you are to be congratu- 
lated for thinking of it. It perhaps would not have 
occurred to one of us, since the heavy metals of that 
highly efficient group are very rare here. Building a 
new exciter for uranium is a simple task, and the con- 
verters for the corona-loss will, of course, require no 
change, since their action depends only upon the fre- 
quency of the emitted losses, not upon their magnitude.” 

“Hadn’t you suspected that some of the Fcnachronc 
might be going to lead us a life-long chase?” asked 
Dunark curiously. 

“We have not given the matter a thought, my son,” 
the Chief of the Five made answer. "As your years in- 
crease, you will learn not to anticipate trouble and worry. 
Had we thought and worried over the matter lie fore the 
time had arrived, you will note that it would have been 
pain wasted, for our young friend Seaton has avoided 
that difficulty in a truly scholarly fashion.” 

“All set, then, Rovol?” asked Seaton, when the forces 
flying from the projector had built the compound exciter 
which would make possible the disruption of the atoms 
of uranium. “The metal, enough of it to fill all the spare 
space in the hull, will be here tomorrow. You might 
give Crane and me the method of operating this pro- 
jector, which I sec is vastly more complex even than 
the one in the Area of Experiment.” 

“It is the most complete thing ever seen upon Nor- 
lamin,” replied Rovol with a smile. “Each of us in- 
stalled everything in it that he could conceive of ever 
being of the slightest use, and since our combined 
knowledge covers a large field, the projector is accord- 
ingly quite comprehensive.” 

Multiple headsets were donned, and from each of the 
Norlaminian brains there poured into the minds of the 
two Terrestrials a complete and minute knowledge of 
every possible application of the stupendous force-control 
banked in all its massed intricacy before them. 

“Well, that’s some outfit!” exulted Seaton in pleased 
astonishment as the instructions were concluded. “It can 
do anything but lay an egg — and I’m not a darn bit sure 
that wc couldn’t make it do that! Well, let’s call the 
girls and show them around this thing that’s going to 
be their home for quite a while.” 

While they were waiting, Dunark led Seaton aside. 

“Dick, will you need me on this trip?” he asked. “Of 
course I knew there was something on your mind when 
you didn’t send me home when you let Urvan, Carfon 
and the others go back.” 

“No, we’re going it alone — unless you want to come 
along. I did want you to stick around until I got a 
good chance to talk to you alone — now will be as good 
a time as any. You and I have traded brains, and be- 
sides, we’ve been through quite a lot of grief together, 
here and there — I want to apologize to you for not pass- 
ing along to you all this stuff I’ve been getting here. In 
* aC p>»^ rca ^ w ‘ s * 1 I didn’t have to have it myself. Get 

“Got you? I’m ’way ahead of you! Don’t want it, 
nor any part of it — that’s why I’ve stayed away from 
any chance of learning any of it, and the one reason 
why I am going back home instead of going with you. I 


have just brains enough to realize that neither I nor 
any other man of my race should have it. By the time 
we grow up to it naturally we shall be able to handle it, 
but not until then.” 

The two brain brothers grasped hands strongly, and 
Dunark continued in a lighter vein : “It takes all kinds 
of people to make a world, you know — and all kinds of 
races, except the Fcnachronc, to make a Universe. With 
Mardonale gone, the evolution of Osnome shall progress 
rapidly, and while we may not reach the Ultimate Goal, 

I have learned enough from you already to speed up our 
progress considerably.” 

“Well, that’s that. Had to get it off my chest, al- 
though I knew you’d get the idea all right. Here arc 
the girls — Sitar too. We’ll show ’em around.” 

S EATON’S first thought was for the very brain of the 
ship — the precious lens of neutronium in its thin 
envelope of the eternal jewel — without which the beam 
of fifth-order rays could not be directed. He found it a 
quarter of a mile back from the needle-sharp prow, 
exactly in the longitudinal axis of the hull, protected 
from any possible damage by bulkhead after massive 
bulkhead of impregnable inoson. Satisfied upon that 
point, he went in search of the others, who were explor- 
ing their vast new space-ship. 

Huge as she was, there was no waste space — her de- 
sign was as compact as that of a fine radio set. The liv- 
ing quarters were grouped closely about the central com- 
partment, which housed the power plants, the many ray 
generators and projectors, and the myriads of controls of 
the marvelous mechanism for the projection and direc- 
tion of fifth-order rays. Several large compartments 
were devoted to the machinery which automatically ser- 
viced the vessel — refrigerators, heaters, generators and 
purifiers for water and air, and the numberless other 
mechanisms which would make of the cruiser a com- 
fortable and secure home, as well as an' invincible bat- 
tleship, in the heatlcss, lightless, airless, matterlcss waste 
of illimitable, inter-galactic space. Many compartments 
were for the storage of food-supplies, and these were 
even then being filled by forces under the able direction 
of the First of Chemistry. 

“All the comforts of home, even to the labels,” Seaton 
grinned, as lie read “Dole No. 1” upon cans of pine- 
apple which had never been within thousands of light- 
years of the Hawaiian Islands, and saw quarter after 
quarter of fresh meat going into the freezer room from 
a planet upon which no animal other than man had ex- 
isted for many thousands of years. Nearly all of the 
remaining millions of cubic feet of space were for the 
storage of uranium for power, a few rooms already 
having been filled with ingot inoson for repairs. Be- 
tween the many bulkheads that divided the ship into 
numberless airtight sections, and between the many 
concentric skins of purple metal that rendered the vessel 
space-worthy and sound, even though slabs many feet 
thick were to be shorn off in any direction — in every 
nook and cranny could be stored the metal to keep those 
voracious generators full-fed, no matter how long or 
how severe the demand for power. Every room was con- 
nected through a series of tubular tunnels, along which 
force-propelled cars or elevators slid smoothly — tubes 
whose walls fell together into air-tight seals at any point, 
in case of a rupture. 

As they made their way back to the great control-, 
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room of the vessel, they saw something that because of 
its small size and clear transparency they had not pre- 
viously seen. Below that room, not too near the outer 
skin, in a specially-built spherical launching space, there 
was Skylark Two, completely equipped and ready for an 
interstellar journey on her own account! 

“Why, hello, little stranger !” Margaret called. “Rovol, 
that was a kind thought on your part. Home wouldn’t 
quite be home without our old Skylark, would it, Mar- 
tin?” 

“A practical thought, as well as a kind one,” Crane 
responded. “We undoubtedly will have occasion to visit 
places altogether too small for the really enormous bulk 
of this vessel.” 

"Yes, and whoever heard of a sea-going ship without 
a small boat?” put in irrepressible Dorothy. "She’s just 
too perfectly kippy for words, sitting up there, isn’t she?” 

CHAPTER XV 

The Extra-Galactic Duel 

L OADED until her outer skin almost bulged with 
tightly packed bars of uranium and equipped 
to meet any emergency of which the combined 
efforts of the mightiest intellects of Norlamin could fore- 
see even the slightest possibility, Skylark Three lay quies- 
cent. Quiescent, but surcharged with power, she seemed 
to Seaton’s tense mind to share his own eagerness to be 
off; seemed to be motionlessly straining at her neutral 
controls in a futile endeavor to leave that unnatural and 
unpleasant environment of atmosphere and of material 
substance, to soar outward into absolute zero of tempera- 
ture and pressure, into the pure and undefiled ether 
which was her natural and familiar medium. 

The five human beings were grouped near an open 
'door of their cruiser; before them were the ancient 
scientists, who for so many days had been laboring with 
them in their attempt to crush the monstrous race which 
was threatening the Universe. With the ciders were 
the Terrestrials’ many friends from the Country of Youth, 
and surrounding the immense vessel in a throng covering 
an area to be measured only in square miles were massed 
myriads of Norlaminians. From their tasks everywhere 
had come the mental laborers; the Country of Youth had 
been left depopulated; even those who, their lifework 
done, had betaken themselves to the placid Nirvana of 
the Country of Age, returned briefly to the Country of 
Study to speed upon its way that stupendous Ship of 
Peace. 

The majestic Fodan, Chief of the Five, was conclud- 
ing his address: 

“And may the Unknowable Force direct your minor 
forces to a successful conclusion of your task. If, upon 
the other hand, it should by some unforeseen chance be 
graven upon the Sphere that you are to pass in this 
supreme venture, you may pass in all tranquillity, for the 
massed intellect of our entire race is here supporting me 
in my solemn affirmation that the Fcnachrone shall not 
be allowed to prevail. In the name of all Norlamin, I 
bid you farewell.” 

Crane spoke .briefly in reply and the little group of 
Earthly wanderers stepped into the elevator. As they 
sped upward toward the control room, door after door 
shot into place behind them, establishing a manifold seal. 
Seaton’s hand played over the controls and the great 


cruiser 'of the void tilted slowly upward until its narrow 
prow pointed almost directly into the zenith. Then, 
very slowly at first, the unimaginable mass of the vessel 
floated lightly upward, with a slowly increasing velocity. 
Faster and faster she flew — out beyond measurable at- 
mosphere, out beyond the outermost limits of the green 
system. Finally, in interstellar space, Seaton threw out 
super-powered detector and repelling screens, anchored 
himself at the driving console with a force, set the power 
control at “molecular” so that the propulsive force af- 
fected alike every molecule of the vessel and its con- 
tents, and, all sense of weight and acceleration lost, he 
threw in the plunger switch which released every iota 
of the theoretically possible power of the driving mass 
of uranium. 

Staring intently into the visiplate, he corrected their 
course from time to time by minute fractions of a sec- 
ond of arc; then, satisfied at last, he set the automatic 
forces which would guide them, temporarily out of their 
course, around any obstacles, such as the uncounted 
thousands of solar systems lying in or near their path. 
He then removed the restraining forces from his body 
and legs, and with a small pencil of force wafted him- 
self over to Crane and the two women. 

“Well, bunch,” he stated, matter-of-fact, “we’re on 
our way. We’ll be this way for some time, so we might 
as well get used to it. Any little thing you want to talk 
over ?” 

“How long will it take us to catch ’em?” asked Dor- 
othy. "Traveling this way isn’t half as much fun as it 
is when you let us have some weight to hold us down.” 

“Hard to tell exactly, Dottie. I f we had precisely four 
limes their acceleration and had started from the same 
place, we would of course overtake them in just the 
number of days they had the start of us, since the dis- 
tance covered at any constant positive acceleration is 
proportional to the square of the time elapsed. How- 
ever. there are several complicating factors in the actual 
situation. We started out not only twenty-nine days 
behind them, but also a matter of five hundred thousand 
light-years of distance. It will take us quite a while to 
get to their starting-point. I can't tell even that very 
close, as we will probably have to reduce this acceleration 
before we get out of the Galaxy, in order to give our 
detectors and rcpellers time to act on stars and other 
loose impediments. Powerful as those screens arc and 
fast as they work, there is a limit to the velocity we can 
use here in this crowded Galaxy. Outside it, in free 
space, of course we can open her up again. Then, too. 
our acceleration is not exactly four times theirs, only 
three point nine one eight six. On the other hand, we 
don’t have to catch them to go to work on them. We 
can operate very nicely at five thousand light-centuries. 
So there you are — it’ll probably be somewhere between 
thirty-nine and forty-one days, but it may be a day or 
so more or less.” 

“How do you know they are using copper?” asked 
Margaret. “Maybe their scientists stored up some 
uranium and know how to use it.” 

“Nope, that’s out like a light. First, Mart and I saw 
only copper bars in their ship. Second, copper is the 
most efficient metal found in quantity upon their planet. 
Third, even if they had uranium or any metal of its 
class, they couldn’t use it without a complete knowledge 
of, and ability to handle, the fourth and fifth orders 
of rays.” 
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"It is your opinion, then, that destroying this last 
Fenachrone vessel is to prove as simple a matter as did 
the destruction of the others?” Crane queried, pointedly. 

“Hm — m — m. Never thought about it from that 
angle at all, Mart. . . . You’re still the ground-and-lofty 
thinker of the outfit, ain’t you? Now that you mention 
it, though, we may find that the Last of the Mohicans 
ain’t entirely toothless, at that. But say, Mart, how come 
I’m as wild and cock-eyed as I ever was? Rovol’s a 
slow and thoughtful old codger, and with his accumula- 
tion of knowledge it looks like I’d be the same way.” 

“Far from it,” Crane replied. “Your nature and mine 
remain unchanged. Temperament is a basic trait of 
heredity, and is neither affected nor acquired by increase 
of knowledge. You acquired knowledge from Rovol, 
Drasnik, and others, as did I — but you arc still the flash- 
ing genius and I am still your balance wheel. As for 
Fenachrone toothlessness: now that you have consid- 
ered it, what is your opinion ?” 

“Hard to say. They didn’t know how to control the 
fifth order rays, or they wouldn’t have run. They’ve 
got real brains, though, and they’ll have something like 
seventy days to work on the problem. While it doesn’t 
stand to reason that they could find out much in seventy 
days, still they may have had a set-up of instruments on 
their detectors that would have enabled them to analyze 
our fields and thus compute the structure of the second- 
ary projector we used there. If so, it wouldn’t take 
them long to find out enough to give us plenty of grief 
— but I don't really believe that they knew enough. I 
don’t quite know what to think. They may be easy and 
they may not; but, easy or hard to get, we’re loaded for 
bear and I’m plenty sure that we’ll pull their corks.” 

“So am I, really, but we must consider every con- 
tingency. We know that they had at least a detector of 
fifth-order rays . . 

“And if they did have an analytical detector,” Seaton 
interrupted, “they’ll probably slap a ray on us as soon as 
we stick our nose out of the Galaxy!” 

“They may — and even though I do not believe that 
there is any probability of them actually doing it, it will 
be well to be armed against the possibility.” 

“Right, old top — we’ll do that little thing!” 

U NEVENTFUL days passed, and true to Seaton’s 
calculations, the awful acceleration with which 
they had started out could not be maintained. A few 
days before the edge of the Galaxy was reached, it be- 
came necessary to cut off the molecular drive, and to 
proceed with an acceleration equal only to that of gravi- 
tation at the surface of the Earth. Tired of weightless- 
ness and its attendant discomforts to everyday life, the 
travelers enjoyed the interlude immensely, but it was 
all too short — too soon the stars thinned out ahead of 
" Three’s " needle prow. As soon as the way ahead of 
them was clear, Seaton again put on the maximum power 
of his terrific bars and, held securely at the console, set 
up a long and involved integral. Ready to transfer the 
blended and assembled forces to a plunger, he stayed 
his hand, thought a moment, and turned to Crane. 

“Want some advice, Mart. I’d thought of setting up 
three or four courses of five-ply screen on the board — a 
detector screen on the outside of each course, next to it 
a repeller, then a full-coverage ether-ray screen, then 
a zone of force, and a full-coverage fifth-order ray- 
screen as a liner. Then, with them all set up on the 


board, but not out, throw out a wide detector. That de- 
tector would react upon the board at impact with any- 
thing hostile, and automatically throw out the courses it 
found necessary.” 

“That sounds like ample protection, but I am not 
enough of a ray-specialist to pass an opinion. Upon 
what point are you doubtful?” 

“About leaving them on the board. The only trouble 
is that the reaction isn’t absolutely instantaneous. Even 
fifth-order rays would require a millionth of a second 
or so to set the courses. Now if they were using ether 
waves, that would be lots of time to block them, but if 
they should happen to have fifth-order stuff it’d get here 
the same time our own detector-impulse would, and it’s 
just barely conceivable that they might give us a nasty 
jolt before the defenses went out. Nope, I’m develop- 
ing a cautious streak myself now, when I take time to do 
it. We’ve got lots of uranium, and I’m going to put one 
course out.” 

“You cannot put everything out, can you?” 

“Not quite, but pretty nearly. I’ll leave a hole in the 
ether screen to pass visible light — no, I won’t either. 
You folks can see just as well, even on the direct-vision 
wall plates, with light heterodyned on the fifth, so we’ll 
close all ether bands, absolutely. All we’ll have to leave 
open will be the one extremely narrow band upon which 
our projector is operating, and I’ll protect that with a de- 
tector screen. Also, I’m going to send out all four 
courses, instead of only one — then I’ll know we’re all 
right.” 

“Suppose they find our one band, narrow as it is? 
Of course, if that were shut off automatically by the de- 
tector, we’d be safe ; but would we not be out of control ?” 

“Not necessarily — I see you didn’t get quite all this 
stuff over the educator. The other projector worked that 
way, on one fixed band out of the nine thousand odd 
possible. But this one is an ultra-projector, an improve- 
ment invented at the last minute. Its carrier wave can 
be shifted at will from one band of the fifth order to 
any other one; and I’ll bet a hat that’s one thing the 
Fenachrone haven’t got! Any other suggestions? . . . 
all right, let’s get busy !” 

A single light, quick-acting detector was sent out 
ahead of four courses of five-ply screen, then Seaton’s 
fingers again played over the keys, fabricating a detector 
screen so tenuous that it would react to nothing weaker 
than a copper power bar in full operation and with so 
nearly absolute zero resistance that it could be driven at 
the full velocity of his ultra-projector. Then, while 
Crane watched the instruments closely and while Dorothy 
and Margaret watched the faces of their husbands with 
only mild interest, Seaton drove home the plunger that 
sent that prodigious and ever-widening fan ahead of 
them with a velocity unthinkable millions of times that 
of light. For five minutes, until that far-flung screen 
had gone as far as it could be thrown by the utmost power 
of the uranium bar, the two men stared at the unre- 
sponsive instruments, then Seaton shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“I had a hunch,” lie remarked with a grin. “They 
didn’t wait for us a second. ‘I don’t care for some,’ 
says they, ‘I’ve already had any.’ They’re running in a 
straight line, with full power on, and don’t intend to 
stop or slow down.” 

"How do you know?” asked Dorothy. “By the dis- 
tance? How far away are they?” 
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“I know, Red-Top, by what I didn’t find out with 
that screen I just put out. It didn’t reach them, and it 
went so far that the distance is absolutely meaningless, 
even expressed in parsecs. Well, a stern chase is pro- 
verbially a long chase, and I guess this one isn’t going to 
be any exception.” 


E VERY eight hours Seaton launched his all-em- 
bracing ultra-detector, but day after day passed and 
the instruments remained motionless after each cast of 
that gigantic net. For several days the Galaxy behind 
them had been dwindling from a mass of stars down to a 
huge bright lens ; down to a small, faint lens ; down to a 
faintly luminous patch. At the previous cast of the de- 
tector it had still been visible as a barely-perccptible 
point of light in the highest telescopic power of the 
visiplate. Now, as Dorothy and Seaton, alone in the 
control room, stared into that visiplate, everything was 
blank and black: sheer, indescribable blackness; the 
utter and absolute absence of everything visible or 
tangible. 

“This is awful, Dick. . . . It’s just too darn horrible. 
It simply scares me pea-green I” she shuddered as she 
drew herself to him, and he swept both his mighty arms 
around her. in a soul-satisfying embrace. 

“ 'Sail right, darling. That stuff out there’d scare 
anybody — I'm scared purple myself. It isn’t in any finite 
mind to understand anything infinite or absolute. There’s 
one redeeming feature, though, cuddle-pup — we’re to- 
gether.” 

“You chirped it, lover!” Dorothy returned his caresses 
with all her old-time fervor and enthusiasm. “I feel 
lots better now. If it gets to you that way, too, I know 
it’s perfectly normal — I was beginning to think maybe 
I was yellow or something . . . but maybe you’re kidding 
me?” she held him off at arm’s length, looking deep into 
his eyes: then, reassured, went back into his arms. 
“Nope, you feel it, too,” and her glorious auburn head 
found its natural resting-place in the curve of his 
mighty shoulder. 

“Yellow! . . . You?” Seaton pressed his wife closer 
still and laughed aloud. “Maybe — but so is picric acid; 
so is nitroglycerin ; and so is pure gold.” 

“Flatterer!” Her low, entrancing chuckle bubbled 
over. “But you know I just revel in it. I’ll kiss you 
for that !” 

"It is awfully lonesome out here, without even a star 
to look at,” she went on, after a time, then Laughed again. 
“If the Cranes and Shiro weren’t along, we’d be really 
‘alone at last,’ wouldn’t we?” 

"I’ll say we would! But that reminds me of some- 
thing. According to my figures, we might have been 
able to detect the Fenachrone on the last test, but we 
didn’t. Think I’ll try ’em again before we turn in.” 

Once more he flung out that tenuous net of force, and 
as it reached the extreme limit of its travel, the needle 
of the micro-ammeter flickered slightly, barely moving 
off its zero mark. 

“Wheel Whoopee!” he yelled. “Mart, we’re on 
’em !” 

"Close?” demanded Crane, hurrying into the control 
room upon his beam. 

"Anything but. Barely touched ’em — current some- 
thing less than a thousandth of a micro-ampere on a 
million to one step-up. However, it proves our ideas are 
O. K.” 


The next day — Skylark III was running on Eastern 
Standard Time, of the Terrestrial United States of 
America — the two mathematicians covered sheet after 
sheet of paper with computations and curves. Aft- 
checking and rechecking the figures, Seaton shut off the 
power, released the molecular drive, and applied an ac- 
celeration of twenty-nine point six oh two feet per 
second; and five human beings breathed as one a pro- 
found sigh of relief as an almost-normal force of gravi- 
tation was restored to them. 

“Why the let-up?” asked Dorothy. “They’re an aw- 
ful long ways off yet, aren’t they? Why not hurry up 
and catch them?” 

“Because we’re going infinitely faster than they are 
now. If we kept up full acceleration, we’d pass them 
so fast that we couldn’t fight them at all. This way, 
we’ll still be going a lot faster than they are when we 
get close to them, but not enough faster to keep us from 
maneuvering relatively to their vessel, if things should go 
that far. Guess I’ll take another reading on ’em.” 

“I do not believe that I should,” Crane suggested, 
thoughtfully. “After all, they may have perfected their 
instruments, and yet may not have detected that ex- 
tremely light touch of our ray last night. If so, why put 
them on guard?” 

“They’re probably on guard, all right, without having 
to be put there — but it’s a sound idea, anyway. Along 
the same line I’ll release the fifth-order screens, with the 
fastest possible detector on guard. We’re just about 
within reach of a light copper-driven ray right now, 
but it’s a cinch they can’t send anything heavy this far, 
and if they think we’re overconfident, so much the 
better.” 

“There,” he continued, after a few minutes at the key- 
board. “All set. T f they put a detector on us. I’ve got a 
force set to make a noise like a New York City fire siren. 
If pressed, I’d reluctantly admit that in my opinion we’re 
carrying caution to a point ten thousand degrees below 
the absolute zero of sanity. I’ll bet my shirt that we 
don’t hear a yip out of them before we touch ’em off. 
Furthermore. . . .’’ 

T HE rest of his sentence was lost in a crescendo bel- 
low of sound. Seaton, still at the controls, shut off 
the noise, studied his meters carefully, and turned around 
to Crane with a grin. 

“You win the shirt, Mart. I’ll give it to you next 
Wednesday, when my other one comes back from the 
laundry. It’s a fifth-order detector ray, coming in 
beautifully on band forty-seven fifty, right in the mid- 
dle of the order.” 

“Aren’t you going to put a ray on ’em ?” asked Dorothy 
in surprise. 

“Nope — what’s the use? I can read theirs as well as T 
could one of my own. Maybe they know that,- too — if 
they don’t we’ll let ’em think we’re coming along, as 
innocent as Mary’s little lamb, so I’ll let their ray stay 
on us. It’s too thin to carry anything, and if they thicken 
it up much I’ve got an axe set to chop it off.” Seaton 
whistled a merry lilting refrain as his fingers played over 
the stops and keys. 

“Why, Dick, you seem actually pleased about it." 
Margaret was plainly ill at ease. 

“Sure am. I never did like to drown baby kittens, 
and it kinda goes against the grain to stab a guy in the 
back, when he ain’t even looking, even if he is a Fena- 
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• chrone. If they can fight back some Fll get mad enough 
to blow ’em up happy.” 

‘‘But suppose they fight back too hard?” 

“They can’t — the worst that can possibly happen is that 
we can't lick them. They certainly can’t lick us, because 
we can outrun ’em. If we can't get ’em alone, we’ll 
beat it back to Norlamin and bring up re-enforcements.” 

“I am not so sure,” Crane spoke slowly. "There is, I 
believe, a theoretical possibility that sixth-order rays 
exist. Would an extension of the methods of detection 
of fifth-order rays reveal them?” 

“Sixth? Sweet spirits of niter ! Nobody knows any- 
thing about them. However, I’ve had one surprise al- 
ready, so maybe your suggestion isn’t as crazy as it 
sounds. We've got three or four days yet before either 
side can send anything except on the sixth, so I’ll find 
out what I can do.” 

He flew at the task, and for the next three days could 
hardly be torn from it for rest; but 

“O. K., Mart,” he finally announced. “They exist, 
all right, and I can detect ’em. Look here,” and lie 
pointed to a tiny receiver, upon which a small lamp 
flared in brilliant scarlet light. 

"Are they sending them?” 

"No, fortunately. They’re coming from our bar. See, 
it shines blue when I put a grounded shield between it 
and the bar, and stays blue when I attach it to their de- 
tector ray.” 

"Can you direct them ?” 

"Not a chance in the world. That means a lifetime, 
probably many lifetimes, of research, unless somebody 
uses a fairly complete pattern of them close enough to 
this detector so that I can analyze it. ’Sa good deal like 
calculus in that respect. It took thousands of years to 
get it in the first place, but it's easy when somebody that 
already knows it shows you how it goes.” 

“The Fenachrone learned to direct fifth-order rays so 
quickly, then, by an analysis of our fifth-order projector 
there?” 

"Our secondary projector, yes. They must have had 
some neutronium in stock, too — but it would have been 
funny if they hadn't, at that — they’ve had intra-atomic 
power for ages.” 

Silent and grim, he seated himself at the console, and 
for an hour he wove an intricate pattern of forces upon 
the inexhaustible supply of keys afforded by the ultra- 
projector before he once touched a plunger. 

“What arc you doing? I followed you for a few hun- 
dred steps, but could go no farther.” 

“Merely a little safety-first stuff. In case they should 
send any real pattern of sixth-order rays this set-up will 
analyze it, record the complete analysis, throw out a 
screen against every frequency of the pattern, throw on 
the molecular drive, and pull us back toward the galaxy 
at full acceleration, while switching the frequency of our 
carrier wave a thousand times a second, to keep them 
from shooting a hot one through our open band. It’ll 
do it all in about a millionth of a second, too — I want to 
get us all back alive if possible! Hm — m. They’ve - 
shut off their ray — they know we’ve tapped onto it. 
Well, war's declared now — we'll see what we can see.” 

Transferring the assembled beam to a plunger, he sent 
out a secondary projector toward the Fenachrone vessel, 
as fast as it could be driven, close behind a widespread 
detector net. He soon found the enemy cruiser, but so 
immense was the distance that it was impossible to hold 


the projection anywhere in its neighborhood. They 
flashed beyond it and through it and upon all sides of it, 
but the utmost delicacy of the controls would not permit 
of holding even upon the immense bulk of the vessel, to 
say nothing of holding upon such a relatively tiny object 
as the power bar. As they flashed repeatedly through the 
warship, they saw piecemeal and sketchily her formidable 
armament and the hundreds of men of her crew, each 
man at battle station at the controls of some frightful 
engine of destruction. Suddenly they were cut off as a 
screen closed behind them — the Earth-men felt an in- 
stant of unreasoning terror as it seemed that one-half of 
their peculiar dual personalities vanished utterly. Seaton 
laughed. 

“That was a funny sensation, wasn’t it? It just means 
that they’ve climbed a tree and pulled the tree up after 
them.” 

“I do not like the odds, Dick,” Crane’s face was grave. 
"They have many hundreds of men, all trained ; and we 
arc only two. Yes, only one, for I count for nothing at 
those controls.” 

“All the better, Mart. This board more than makes 
up the difference. They’ve got a lot of stuff, of course, 
but they haven’t got anything like this control system. 
Their captain’s got to issue orders, whereas I’ve got 
everything right under my hands. Not so uneven as they 
think !” 

ITHIN battle range at last, Seaton hurled his ut- 
most concentration of direct forces, under the im- 
pact of which three courses of Fenachrone defensive 
screen flared through the ultra-v.iolet and went black. 
There the massed direct attack was stopped — at what 
cost the enemy alone knew — and the Fenachrone coun- 
tered instantly and in a manner totally unexpected. 
Through the narrow slit in the fifth-order screen through 
which Seaton was operating, in the bare one-thousandth 
of a second that it was open, so exactly synchronized and 
timed that the screens did not even glow as it went 
through the narrow opening, a gigantic beam of hetero- 
dyned force struck full upon the bow of the Skylark, 
near the sharply-pointed prow, and the stubborn metal 
instantly flared blinding white and exploded outward in 
puffs of incandescent gas under the awful power of that 
Titanic thrust. Through four successive skins of inoson, 
the theoretical ultimate of possible strength, toughness, 
and resistance, that frightful beam drove before the au- 
tomatically-reacting detector closed the slit and the im- 
pregnable defensive screens, driven by their mighty 
uranium bars, flared into incandescent defense. Driven as 
they were, they held, and the Fenachrone, finding that 
particular attack useless, shut off their power. 

“Wow! They sure have got something!” Seaton ex- 
claimed in unfeigned admiration. “They sure gave us a 
solid kick that time ! We will now take time out for re- 
pairs. Also, I’m going to cut our slit down to a width 
of one kilocycle, if I can possibly figure out a way of 
working on that narrow a band, and I'm going to step up 
our shifting speed to a hundred thousand. It’s a good 
thing they built this ship of ours in a lot of layers — if 
that’d go through the interior we would have been 
punctured for fair. You might weld up those holes, 
Mart, while I see what I can do here.” 

Then Seaton noticed the women, white and trembling, 
upon a seat. 
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I AM a torn man now. It is with bare strength 
that I write this. But write I must. I must put 
it into words, so that the world will get it before 
I die. And I feel that I may die at any mo- 
ment, the pain is so intense. But I am afraid the 
world will not be able to do anything— I am afraid it is 
too late to make use of what I discovered. 

I don’t know how long I have been gone from civili- 
zation. My mind had but lately cleared itself ; my 
sense of time is gone; I don’t know how long that 
blank period of mine existed. At this moment of writ- 
ing I feel that the Supreme Being lifted the veil from 
my mental unconsciousness long enough for me to put 


Looking back, 1 saw the Professor 
suddenly fall backwards into the 
rising waters, . . . 
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r J ' HE truth, it is said, is often stranger than fiction. It is not surprising, 

-*■ therefore, that the most amazing fiction is often based on truth. Even legends 
and myths generally have a basis in fact. Many strange and interesting legends 
are told about the old Incas of the Peruvian country, entitled to be termed a 
civilized race. What happened to those old Incas, for instance; how they disap- 
peared and how they were lost to the world, is still merely a matter of conjecture 
— interesting conjecture, of course — and ethnologists have built many and various 
theories to account for their complete disappearance. It is a fascinating subject, 
and our new author has woven it into an absorbing talc. 

Do not fail to read this excellent story. 


down the entire happenings, the truth as I saw it, before 
I go forth from this earth. 

My name is Doctor Henrich von Grossbach. You will 
perhaps recognize it. I was the greatest scientific stu- 
dent on the continent, head of the department of science 
in the largest university in Germany. My word in 
such matters always carried weight. It was never 
known to deviate from the path of fact and honesty. 
I mention this because I want to implant in you the 
feeling that you are reading the truth, and not the 
ravings of, perhaps, a distorted, fantastic mind. As 
I lie now, tossing from side to side, writing between 
spasms of terrible pain, but writing, I can groan in 
dismay to think that people might take this as the froth 
of a highly imaginative brain. If you ever believed 
anything in your life, believe me! 

Scientists don’t write fairy talcs, let alone believe 
them. It takes the severest of trials to make them 
accept the most novel of ideas. And I, at the time of 
my active presence on the continent, was one of the 
' hardest to convince. I was a true-bred scientist in that 
respect. Many men living — I presume that they still 
live — will vouch for the fact that Doctor Grossbach was 
hard to satisfy, but once convinced, was not a skeptic; 
that' much of my reputation I can assert here without 
unduly heaping praise on myself. I want to convince 
you, to take away your skepticism. 

Read this and believe it — though it will sound ridicu- 
lous beyond measure. One of the severest scientists of 
the. world lived through it. . . . 

T O begin with, I must explain that I was at one 
time the greatest living exponent of Peruvian his- 
tory. I had Spent years in the wilds of Peru ever 


searching — uncovering new lines of that civilized people, 
the Incas. Peru and the Incas were my hobby. The 
study of those tribes was something I liked immensely, 
something that was not an effort, but a pleasure. 

Thus it was that one day during the summer I left 
Germany for Peru. I had a visitor. I had heard of 
him often, but, strange to say, I had never come in 
contact with him. It was more than strange, seeing 
that that person was one of the most inveterate of the 
Inca delvers, and inasmuch as I occupied a high pedes- 
tal along that line, we had never been thrown together. 
It was the celebrated American scientist, Professor 
Crowders. 

He was announced in my home about a week before 
I intended to leave. All of my important paraphernalia 
had been sent forth the week before, and I was simply 
resting up for what I knew would be a strenuous but 
pleasant journey. 

lie proved to be a large man, with a short stubble 
of a beard. His massive shoulders, affixed atop his 
great body, was a fine base for that splendid head, its 
finely chiseled features and the luxuriant growth of 
flowing dark hair. I was impressed. 

His trip had been made in order to see me. 

“You are, I hear, off to Peru within a week?” asked 
the American, seated in the large library of my home. 

I nodded. 

“Then it is fortunate I decided to see you now,” he 
said, his sparkling teeth gleaming. “I have long in- 
tended to visit you, but I am indeed successful in ap- 
proaching you on the eve of your departure.” 

"What is it?” I inquired. His manner was not the 
empty sort ; his very nature showed that he did nothing 
without weighing all consequences, and that his words 
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were intrusted with much logic. I had that feeling 
from the start. 

“You are headed this time, I think, for the south- 
eastern part of Huanuco Junin?” 

My itinerary was not unknown. “Yes,” I answered. 

“I presume that you have heard of the native talk 
and belief in that section — of the heavenly ascendance 
of the half-brother Tenta Raci and his followers?” lie 
asked. 

I had. That gaping hole in the history of Peru had 
never been filled to any extent. For years I had been 
enthused with the hope of finding something in connec- 
tion with the lost race, but the enthusiasm had finally 
died for lack of discoveries. Many times I had listened 
to the natives offering up a prayer to Tenta Raci and 
his band ; those simple folk believed that they had been 
taken skyward in a vast flame, and that they now re- 
posed next to the Ruler, protecting their descendants. 

Tenta Raci had been the half-brother of the first Inca 
ruler, Manco Capac. His religion had been almost a part 
of himself, and he had so convinced his followers of the 
near-by presence of the Ruler and his flame that they 
had followed him without a word. The fact that not a 
single vestige belonging to the lost people had ever 
been found, substantiated the belief of the ensuing gen- 
erations that their ancestor had succeeded in reaching 
the kingdom of the Sun, an everlasting place. 

Every time I had traveled to the southeast of the 
great mountain range, Huanuco Junin, I could not 
escape the atmosphere of superstition that pervaded the 
people living there. Much as I had believed in the 
existence of a Tenta Raci years before, when I was but 
a young man, the sight of those worshiping natives of 
the present day made me look upon that half-brother 
as a sort of legendary character. Of course, history 
had made a place for the half-brother of Manco Capac; 
he had lived. But this fanatic worship I looked upon as 
the outgrowth of a hazy legend of an enchanted rise 
to glory. 

"We know that Tenta Raci lived,” said the Amer- 
ican. “But we took no stock in that heavenly ascend- 
ance. Am I right, Doctor?” 

“Yes.” 

“And we have found but little of what happened to 
that band ?” 

Again I acquiesced. 

The American gazed at me squarely. “I disregarded 
it also. But last year I was down there. I went through 
that malaria-infested territory which is deep in the heart 
of the Huanuco Junin. That district that you went 
through once, if you remember. What happened made 
me change my mind !” 

“In what way?” questioned I. 

“When you were there,” Professor Crowders asked 
me eagerly, “did you touch that last hill in the chain?” 

I remembered that last hill clearly, as it stood before 
me, unscalable. “I surely did. But I didn't get any- 
where. That is the one that presented no path. It was 
a home for winged animals only!” 

“Birds, yes!” laughed Crowders. “You arc hereby 
honored by gazing at the living bird! I have already 
been up there!” 

My interest quickened. I plied the man with many 
questions, and he revealed that he had stumbled upon a 
covered trail that weaved its way up the precipitous side 
of the hill. T was surprised. That hill had taken a 


solid week of my lime once, and I had not been able 
to find any means of ascending it. 

After explaining how lie had found the opening 
leading upward, the American continued : 

“I had gone about five hundred feet on the path with 
my native guide. Together we had been able to manage 
the steep ascent. We had just rested on a level ledge 
when my native uttered a cry and pointed to the side, 
near a small outcropping. There, sitting against a 
boulder, rather reclining under one, because it extended 
out about two feet and acted as a natural roof, was a 
skeleton. Of course I ran immediately to the spot, and 
let me tell you that running there was inviting death. I 
knelt down. At my touch the skeleton fell apart. 

“I bridled my enthusiasm. The disintegration checked 
me. A skeleton could not possess such a shape and fall 
apart like that unless it were unbelievably old. 

I MAGINE my surprise when the clothing worn by 
that figure, in its fadedness, proved to be of old 
design and cut. I took a piece of the garment between 
my fingers and it shriveled up into fine powder. Through 
some uncanny natural force that skeleton had reposed 
under that Ice and the climate had not succeeded in com- 
pletely ravaging it. The outline was still there, undis- 
pellcd. Countless thoughts were beginning to leap 
through my mind. But I did what no real scientist 
would do!” 

I asked him what. I was extremely interested. 

“I took my guide and went away from there, back 
down the trail. I had intended to leave the vicinity 
before, because we had long overstayed our supply 
limit. The men wfcrc on the verge of leaving me. I 
had induced them to stay an extra day when the guide 
had shown me that path. But now that I had discov- 
ered that emaciated and dust-like figure, I left, for fear 
that a lengthy stay would force me to remain to delve 
deeper into the mystery of the hill, and I would be left 
without food or man. 

“I knew that leaving that skeleton there would not 
be harming it, for if it could have endured the ages 
without intervention, it would not be trifled with until 
I got back. And I intended to return as soon as I 
could replenish supplies and get a new hold on the na- 
tives. The guide committed me to strict silence regard- 
ing the approach of the hill, if that meant anything. 

“I went back. Misfortune descended suddenly. The 
guide got too close to one of those mustangs; it lashed 
out with its rear hoofs and caught him squarely in the 
face. His own mother wouldn’t have recognized him 
then. We buried him near. 

“That was the first disagreeable blow. It seemed 
that Fate had decided I should lay off for a while. By 
the time we got back to the first village the swift stream 
had taken half of my four-legged animals and the 
equipment. The natives grew dark and moody, and 
attributed all to my injudicious decision of remaining 
longer than necessary. 

“When I finally got to the village on the tributary 
that empties into the Ucayali, I was laid up with the 
fever. I do not remember anything during that relapse. 
I must have been there weeks. If it were not for the 
hospitable natives, I would not have pulled through. 

“When I recuperated, that shriveling figure of the 
Inca occupied most of my thoughts. It slowly but 
gently grew upon me that those faint designs were 
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worn during the reign of Manco Capac. It became an 
obsession with me. I could have laid my life down 
for its conviction. 

“I know now that I must have had a subconscious 
thought always within me about the lost race. Of course 
there was no association of that with the figure, but it 
hastened my desire for action. I was ready to go back ; 
waxed impatient. I felt that I was on the brink of a 
colossal disclosure. 

“But I never got started. The natives wouldn’t listen 
to me. I couldn’t get any supplies. And then I realized 
I needed a long recuperation most of all. So I went 
back to my own Country.” 

Skeptical as I was, Crowders had me on the edge 
of the seat. I felt that he was telling me the truth 
without elaboration, that his beliefs were plausible. 

“You know,” I told him, “some native could have 
found his way up that hill during the past century.” 

“True,” replied the American; “but no human body, 
I’ll swear, would crumble to dust as did that one, in 
one century. And those designs ” 

He rambled on, but it didn’t take him long to win 
me over to his point of view. Perhaps it was because 
it was something that would rejuvenate my exploring 
blood — now that I knew I was going there. I felt as the 
Professor did — on the verge of a tremendous discovery. 
With this novel revelation I was like an explorer on 
his first jaunt. I made arrangements with him to sail 
with me. He had already prepared himself, it ap- 
peared. He had prophesied his going with me on the 
strength of his argument. I was very glad of that. 
He would be a splendid man on the trip, and together 
we could overcome all obstacles. 

We sailed from Marseilles on board a French ship 
headed for South America. The voyage was uneventful. 
We crossed the Atlantic, buffeted one mild storm, glided 
into the Caribbean, were hauled through the Isthmus and 
then dropped down the west coasts of Colombia and 
Ecuador, finally steaming into the port in Peru. Callao 
was always the first of my stops in the country and I 
knew the fair-sized city well. 

Here I found my paraphernalia and supplies of. bulk 
stored away as per my directions; and I immediately 
got in touch with my native, Tunja, who had been the 
guide on previous expeditions. He was overjoyed to 
see me, as I was to see him. He promised quick muster 
of the required natives who would accompany us, and 
I knew I could depend upon him to secure the best for 
the least outlay. Tunja would enhance any expedition. 

We traveled overland, the pack-animals struggling 
with their loads. Crowders and I were the only white 
men. Many days of stifling heat we had, days which 
would ordinarily have discouraged anybody, but our 
enthusiasm was too great. 

We entered that malaria-infested district. After leav- 
ing the village where the American had been ill, he took 
charge of the direction, and we ploughed through the 
Huanuco Junin, breaking brush at some points, striking 
faint paths at others. Our supply animals followed faith- 
fully through every hardship, with the strapped burdens 
loading them down. They were used to this. 

Our objective lay in a terrifying section of the 
Huanuco Junin, along a diminishing chain of mountain- 
ous hills — a glade that receded from the edge of the 
forest about a hundred yards, ending up against a high 
hill whose sides were so precipitous that it appeared as 


if nothing could grasp hold thereon. Brush and occa- 
sional small trees cropped out of its sides, like intermit- 
tent growth of hair on bald spots. 

At last we selected a choice spot in the clearing under 
the haughty cliffs and pitched our tents. The animals 
were loosened to browse in the grass; surrounded by 
impassable timber, the clearing would keep them har- 
nessed to the green vegetation that sprouted plentifully 
and which they soon began to munch contentedly. A 
slow, winding stream crept along the southern rim of 
the steep hill, an infested water, which lazily pried its 
sight into the thick mysteries of this region, and finally 
gained admission into the Ucayali. It looked as if a 
better nucleus for the expedition could not have been 
chosen. 

When we finally had everything up, it was with 
nervous haste that Professor Crowders led me along 
the lazy stream at the southern end of the hill and up 
against a large clump of foliage at the turn of the river. 
It brushed against the walls of the steep hill, and, from 
a distance, I could swear that there would be no use ii\ 
attempting to scale the heights from that vantage. But 
with an ax the American chopped down several young 
saplings and, with my assistance, rolled a large boulder 
to one side. 

There, gashed in the rock, was an opening. It was 
about two feet wide and five feet high, extending like a 
tunnel in an upward direction. Crowders led the way 
carefully and I followed. For about fifty feet the path 
rose and then broke into the open. I looked around 
me and found that we were at a distance from the 
ground. From the surface below the thin trail on which 
we stood could not be seen. 

So this had been the access that had remained ob- 
scure for ages! How could anyone down below have 
discerned that there was a thin path clinging to the 
side of the hill? 

But our troubles had only begun. We weaved along 
so carefully that it seemed as if we were getting no- 
where. The footing was precarious — one mis-step would 
tumble you straight down; there was little opportunity 
for hand-gripping the smooth walls. 

Ordinarily we would have returned to the ground and 
prepared ourselves with appreciable tools for climbing, 
but the heat and fervor were too deeply imbedded in us, 
now that we were upon the scant trail, to make any delay 
by going back. 

The natives had seen us depart, but they had not 
seen us upon the hill. It was fortunate in a way, I 
thought; I didn’t want to rouse their superstitions — 
should they happen to think anything about this hill. 

I followed on Crowders’ heels — rather I crawled snail- 
fashion after him — and we went down a small incline 
and rounded a bend. I was pretty well fagged, but the 
American whispered to me that a few feet ahead was 
the spot where he had encountered the reposing and 
crumbling Indian, and my fatigue and soreness disap- 
peared with a thought. I was on pins, and could I have 
risen and hastened to my objective by running, as the 
American had done the first time, I would have done 
so decidedly. But the worming leather boots of my 
partner just in front of me offset any haste on my part. 

The trail at this point was a little wider, and we rose. 
With a majestic finger, the big American pointed to a 
ledge that receded from the narrow one we were on and 
I saw an overhanging rock. I slipped from the path to 
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the ledge and knelt at something that I could see lying 
under that protection. 

O UR eyes did not deceive us; at least, mine didn’t. 

I saw at a glance that I was dealing with a cen- 
turies’ old problem and that the still visible texture of 
the garments was of old design. I fingered the leaning 
skeleton but could get no satisfactory grip on any por- 
tion of it, for it crumbled at the touch. Truly, it was a 
miracle how that body had survived the elements of 
nature. 

"Our trip has not been in vain,” said Crowders. 

I kept staring. “No. Do you realize what this 
means ?” 

The Professor was looking up the side of the hill. 
“This,” said I, “is just the beginning of a deep prob- 
lem. This figure had at some time or other come along 
this path, either alone or with a company. This trail 
must have been accessible at that time hut was later 
hidden by the forces of nature. There arc many ques- 
tions that crop up now, the greatest of which is this 
design. You guessed right, Professor, when you recog- 
nized Manco Capac’s period on that body. It is too 
fantastic to think that that man has lain here since the 
thirteenth, century, but my eyes tell me that it is more 
probable than not. The general run of later designs in 
the ensuing generations did not have the orthodoxy that 
this faint but clear weave shows. The mere sight of 
this creature of the (just seems to transport me back 
through countless ages.” 

Professor Crowders nodded gravely. 

“We will leave this as it is, Professor, and get back 
to our camp,” I continued. “What we know now justi- 
fies our return to arm ourselves well. We have a big 
task ahead of us to get to the top of this hill ; but I am 
sure that we are on the verge of a discovery. What 
came this way must have left its mark some place above, 
and we arc here to find where. No use working our 
way to the top unprepared.” 

My mind was traveling at high speed. Usually in 
my gleanings of the Inca people I had been faced with 
excavations, with some mountain diggings. This, how- 
ever, afforded a mysterious angle right at the start, and 
I could have staked my life that there was some inter- 
esting reason back of it all. And mystery brought to 
mind stories — plenty of them — stories about Tcnta Raci, 
for instance. 

Crowders and I reached the bottom after a hazardous 
and breath-taking descent. We went out of the cave- 
like opening and carefully fixed the bushes so that they 
would suggest no opening, and appear undisturbed. 

Our natives had assembled our stuff with precision. 
They had not missed us. since we had been gone only a 
few hours. We set about preparing for the morrow. 
Dusk was in the offing. 

The night turned out to be chilly and the natives made 
a large fire after we had partaken of food. Professor 
Crowders and I hedged around the hypnotic blaze and 
sought warmth and comfort. Tunja and his men were 
lounging in the background murmuring softly to each 
other; occasionally one would rise and toss a few 
branches upon the conflagration. The majestic glare 
seemed to induct each being into his trend of thought; 
the mystic radiations of the dark throbbed in us. 

Crowders and I ventured rarely into spoken words, 
for somehow our tongues refused to deal with what lay 


on our minds. We, mutually, seemed to want to let 
our fancies do all the work of preparing a form and 
story to fit what we had already encountered. In a 
way it was better thus; talking ruins the depth of 
thought. 

The natives were drifting off to their blankets one 
by one ; they had had a severe day. It was no simple task 
for them to haul and force their way into this wild 
place. It brought the Professor and me into existing 
conditions and we broke from our thoughts and rose. 
I stretched my body and yawned. Tunja came up 
near us. 

His form was stately for that of a native, his head 
thrown back. 

"Sciiorcs,” said he, "pardon me for interrupting. Per- 
haps you can spare me a few moments before you 
retire?” 

“Certainly,” answered I, dropping another yawn. “A 
few moments more or less will not put the morning 
any further away or bring it any closer. What’s on your 
mind, Tunja?” 

Pie paused a moment. “You know this territory 
you arc in now?” 

My sleepiness peeled off like an outer skin. The 
American glanced up quickly. “What of it?” he asked. 

The guide was abashed. “You know, Doctor,” he 
said to me. “of the superstition relating to my forebears 
who dwelt in these parts long ago?” 

“You mean Tcnta Raci ?” 

I-Ie nodded, fidgety. 

I laughed. “I am surprised at you, Tunja. An in- 
telligent man like you still letting himself get hood- 
winked by black fables of long ago.” 

But he was serious. Plis countenance hore a rever- 
ent air and he didn’t smile. 

“Doctor,” he said softly to me, "I believe in that 
religious story that was handed down to me.” 

I wanted to scoff and reprimand him. But my mind 
had run in ancient channels for a while now, and I 
was interested in that half-brother, Tenta Raci. I 
wanted to draw from Tunja all that he knew. 

“You have an imaginative mind, Tunja,” I laughed 
lightly. “Tell us what is the matter.” 

"Sciiorcs,” started the guide awedly, "we are now on 
the ground which my forefathers trod. Their spirits 
walk about 11s now, I feel.- Amongst our people the 
story of Tenta Raci is a legend we revere. 

“I will not make it lengthy, Sciiorcs, for you need 
sleep. But years ago, as you know, the Inca people 
roamed over this domain. They were highly civilized. 
Legend tells that one Tenta Raci, the half-brother of 
the first Inca ruler, Manco Capac, led a gathering of 
worshipers up a mountain side to seek the god of life! 
Sciiorcs, my people worship Tenta Raci and his adher- 
ents. They believe that the god of life took them. 
My people pray to them for their life and happiness. 

"Sciiorcs, this ground we sit on now is where the 
half-brother and his followers were swept up in a flame 
— at least, so tradition says. I have enough Inca blood 
in my veins to feel that the spirits of Manco Capac and 
his illustrious folk are living around me. I am ill at 
ease. I know my sleep will be disturbed with dreams 
of them. Our people avoid this district. The other 
natives are only restless now, but I am sure that they 
will break their bonds if they stay here long. So I had 
to tell you this.” 
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We calmed Tunja. He went off to bed with the 
assurance that we did not intend to remain in that 
region long. I didn’t know then whether I uttered a 
falsehood, because the work on the morrow might be 
short. But how far from the truth I came ! 

E ARLY the next morning Crowders and I strapped a 
stout rope around our mid-bodies and filled our 
pockets with odds and ends, which we decided would be 
necessary for the day. We crammed a few bits of dried 
food into our pockets and carried a climbing pick each. 
With this equipment we hoped to combat the difficulties 
of the trail. 

Tunja went along with us. We would need him. I 
knew. He opened his eyes widely when we broke away 
the brush and entered the cave-like formation. He set 
his face into a hardness, almost as if he wanted to drive 
away those suggestive thoughts that rose within him 
against his will power. 

We connected the rope to Tunja and proceeded 
slowly along the narrow path, using the climbing pick 
with safe and sure hands. The going was not so severe 
as on the previous day and much breath was conserved. 

It was a spectacle to observe Tunja’s reception of 
the dust-like figure of the Inca. He had gone with me 
through many of my expeditions and had acquired a 
staple knowledge of his forebears. In all that time noth- 
ing had disturbed him; he was never imaginative when 
he worked. 

But now Tunja was noticeably shocked, despite his 
cold, impassive face and take-it-all-as-it-comes mien. 
Distinctly do I remember thinking to myself that the 
reclining figure, judging by the guide’s expression, was 
a key that was going to open and reveal something that 
would expand the mind. We went on. 

From the broad ledge, for a distance of seventy-five 
feet, there was fair traveling and we didn’t have to re- 
sort to a taut line and carefully placed picks. But the 
trail narrowed down to a hair’s-breadth and some fifty 
feet from the top we hit sparse growths of old, gnarled 
vines protruding from the side of the hill just above the 
trail. Rather than making it easier, the extending 
branches imperiled the stepping. At one point the thin 
trail gave out completely; it appeared as if nature had 
prepared those wiry branches specifically for us. With- 
out them it would have been a chance in a thousand to 
have scaled the space between the paths. We roped a 
stout branch and Tunja hoisted himself to it. He 
tested it and it responded with a faithful and reassur- 
ing touch before we permitted ourselves to crawl, aided 
by the guide’s pull, to its protection. At that it took the 
combined strength of both the native and myself to pull 
the big American up the next stretch. We repeated 
this for a time until, we saw ahead of us the resump- 
tion of the trail, which must have been earthed over 
by some ages-old landslide. 

Once upon the trail again, and only a few feet from 
the top, which loomed above our heads, we went with 
caution. It wouldn’t do to stumble now when we were 
so near our goal, and opportunities to fall presented 
themselves at every step. I seldom looked straight down, 
even though I was accustomed to mountain scaling ; this 
hill had too strong an accent on its perpendicular line. 

Tunja reached the top first and took a deep breath. 
Then he helped us clamber over the rim, and with hardly 
a glance at our surroundings, we fell to the ground, 


gasping for air. My heart was palpitating and thump- 
ing like a bass drum. Though I wanted to get up and 
look around, my physical condition wouldn’t let me. 
Long draughts of the morning atmosphere worked 
spasmodically into my lungs. 

Crowders kicked himself to his feet. At the move- 
ment I turned over on my side and gazed around. 

The top of the hill was not level. It was almost 
completely overgrown with tropical vegetation, but the 
foliage and growth didn’t obscure the contours of the 
depression as it gently wound its way downward in the 
middle, volcano-like. It might have been a crater once, 
but it looked too small. Nature must have modeled it, 
thought I, along those fiery fashions, without actually 
intending it to expel molten lava. 

I looked down at the country below and saw our men 
and animals, midgets on a wide landscape. Far off 
were the other hills which formed this range. The 
early morning blue of the sky seemed close and the 
sun was just beginning to evince its power upon us; 
in no time would those heat rays penetrate and give 
us moments of sweltering discomfort. 

We started down the depression, taking care as we 
slid along the decline. We came to a clearing in the 
center, a rocky place where growth could not take hold. 

Tunja called our attention to it as soon as we came 
into the open. He pointed to an immense, rock-like 
formation that stood at the border of the clearing. It 
must have been about fifteen feet in height. What 
quickened my blood was the sight of the black pit that 
stared at us from within the rock. It was an entrance 
of some sort. 

I ran to it and peered in. The sides didn’t have the 
smoothness that comes from modeling by human hands 
and I saw that we had Nature to contend with once 
more. I stooped a little and went through. The Pro- 
fessor came after me, followed by Tunja. 

The fooling showed a slight grade downward. It 
grew intensely dark about fifty feet from the opening, 
and the Professor, who had fortunately included a torch 
among his effects, snapped it on. 

We were slowly going down a natural tunnel that 
spread its walls farther and farther away as it devel- 
oped. At a turn in the declining passage we stopped 
for a moment’s talk ; we decided to proceed with cau- 
tion, as far as we could with safety. 

We must have continued for about an hour along 
the passage, when I grew restless. The tunnel widened 
out to about ten feet and remained thus, without any 
devious channels. I could sec Tunja’s face shape up in 
the torch’s beam, a set, long physiognomy. 

"This is a strange descent, Crowders,” I said, paus- 
ing. “Did you ever come across a cave with its pas- 
sage so long and single ?” 

“It is peculiar,” answered the Professor. “And we 
start right into this place like amateurs, without stop- 
ing to figure out anything. Why are we doing this? 
I’ll tell you! The dust figure of the Inca is foremost 
on our minds!” 

I nodded. We had rushed rather hastily into the 
dark ; but we had been propelled by some sinister influ- 
ence. That Inca must have been it. Tunja offered 
not a word. 

We moved down the singular channel until we finally 
entered a large underground room. The American 
flashed the beam its full length. Treading around, 
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we looked for something in the nature of a find. Near 
the opposing wall we heard for the first time a purr, 
something like a gentle swish-swish — the far off noise of 
flowing water. Somewhere in the distance was an 
underground stream. 

A consultation was held whether to return or con- 
tinue our explorations. We were too far away from 
safety anyway should anything happen to us — no one 
knew whither we had gone. Our impulse was to ad- 
vance; the memory of those hazardous and perilous 
paths over which we had passed prompted our deci- 
sion; we didn’t relish the idea of going back. 

We weren’t worried much. But there opened up on 
the side near the purring of the streamlet another en- 
trance, that might be the beginning of a tunnel as end- 
less as the one we had just quit. We didn’t know how 
long we would have to be down here. We had to 
follow it, so of necessity the Professor directed his 
light into it and we went along the illuminated interior. 

A short distance from the room my foot came in con- 
tact with a light metallic object and I picked it up. I 
discerned a rusty knife, an implement usually tucked 
in the belt. It had a carved handle that time had bested 
but which still revealed indications of a fine art. It was 
the first sign that we were hitting the right trail and 
that our efforts were not haphazard. 

I WAS so excited that I almost shouted. This un- 
natural procession of ours certainly taxed our sever- 
est efforts, and what lay ahead of us was getting to be 
a source of anticipation that quickened my pulse. And 
this knife beckoned us on madly, for how could it have 
gotten underground in such a suggestive spot with a 
crumbling figure as an outpost on that trail? And the 
going was clear here. No diggings ! But ahead ! A 
passage down, down into the bowels of the earth, an 
unencumbered way, as if one were trudging downward 
to the domain of Lucifer himself. 

As we progressed, the noise of the water grew 
louder and louder until it seemed that we were almost 
near a cataract. The passage narrowed down so that 
we had to go in single file. My hand brushed against 
the wall and I drew it back with a cry. The rock was 
hot. 

I felt reluctant to proceed farther beside a boiling 
stream, but I knew that the water might actually be 
many feet away, with the rock between it and us. If that 
were the case, we could go ahead without fear of being 
boiled to death in case of sudden deluge; but in the 
dark it was very risky. 

Professor Crowders was as anxious as I was to end 
up somewhere, so like true adventurers, we decided to 
continue the course, regardless of any danger. 

We must have been several miles down when we 
got our first shock. During the entire descent we had 
not noticed it, partially because it was of weak strength 
and because our light was so evident. I called the Pro- 
fessor’s attention to it for fear my eyesight had been 
deceived somewhat in the stygian blackness away from 
the torch. 

Through the walls of the passage a dark ray seemed 
to be issuing, so dark that it appeared blacker than the 
original lightlessness. And there was a blue effect also. 
Crowders perceived the phenomenon. A faint sugges- 
tion of a coal-black ray emanated all around us. Tunja, 
the light of the torch thrown across his face, was an 


enigma ; I didn’t know whether he was going to revert 
to his ancient forebears and fall wildly upon his face 
or sink into a state of mental stupor. 

I had no explanation for that dark radiation. Per- 
haps, thought I, some mineral rock of a new species 
exists here. Whatever it was, I felt that this was some- 
thing vital to us. Tunja walked near me for some 
unaccountable reason. 

As we went deeper, the black diffusion grew more 
noticeable; at times it had a faint tinge of blue in it. 
Aside from the slight decline in the path, it was not 
difficult progression. I had time to watch the steadily 
growing light as I walked. The black light, its beau- 
tiful velvet sheen glimmering, was getting blacker and 
blacker, and the blue, bluer and bluer ! 

For the first time we came to an intersection — a small 
tunnel that branched off the main one ; it was a narrow, 
rocky entrance. Crowders immediately vetoed the ad- 
vance through that opening, and we went straight ahead 
and downward, with the surge of the underground 
stream beside us always hissing in our ears. 

The footing was not so favorable now. In places 
we slipped, rather than walked, down the smooth floor 
of the tunnel; something like cooled molten glass an- 
swered the soles of my boots. The black and blue gleam 
completely entered my body and, strangely, my head felt 
light, my legs unweary. At spots the gleam illuminated 
the surroundings, not enough to distinguish with full 
vision, but enough to make me feel that I was in another 
world. As a doctor of the sciences in the outer world, 
I was completely at a loss here. From all around me 
sprayed, as if from nowhere, that mystical, satiating ray. 

I haven’t the least idea how long we had traveled the 
downward path, but it must have been a long, long time. 
Not once were we attacked by any suggestions of hun- 
ger; the bits of food were still in our pockets un- 
touched, and this, we found out later, had a definite 
meaning. 

Tunja fell over something. When Crowders fo- 
cused the light upon it we all let out a scream. Repos- 
ing against the wall was another one of those bodies 
that we had encountered out on the steep ascent. It was 
clothed in like garments. But what took our breaths 
away was that it was not decomposed, not aged dust 
like its mate, but a solid, resisting flesh ! 

I looked with wide eyes at my contemporary. My 
hands trembled as I knelt. I couldn’t utter a word for 
a moment. 

“Doctor," burst out a. spasmodic Tunja, “1-let’s go 
back.” 

I was attempting to collect my thoughts. I could sec 
that the Professor was groping with himself, standing 
behind the native. 

I silenced Tunja, reprimanding him for his weakness. 

“Doctor,” said the American to me, “no doubt you 
connect this body with that glow?” 

I thought more of that emanation now; it must un- 
doubtedly have had some influence on the body of the 
Indian, for I felt sure, on the knowledge of my Inca 
history, that this Inca had lived in the twelfth century. 
The dress was the design of that period; no other, later 
fabric had the markings of this raiment. 

And this light, this ray ! Something, an essence that 
did not exist in the world above, composed this radia- 
tion and kept a body, dead for centuries perhaps, in a 
more solid, lifelike form than any substance smeared 
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on the mummies of old; and this Indian looked far 
from a mummy. He looked almost as if he were cap- 
able of rising at any moment. 

We inspected the body thoroughly. It was of the 
first Inca dynasty, without doubt. But I couldn’t under- 
stand it. They hadn’t lived in this vicinity in numbers 
enough to leave bodies strewn around like that. 

I caught sight of Tunja’s strained face. “There is 
nothing unnatural here,” I upbraided him. “Why be so 
unnerved ?” 

He caught his breath. “It's my Indian blood, I guess, 
Doctor. This odd light is to me a premonition. I feel 
that we are on a precipice, ready to be thrown down !” 

“Calm yourself,” returned I. “We are on earth, even 
though we are far underneath the surface. There is a 
curious light here, but with a little reasoning every- 
thing can be explained.” It was hard to talk to him 
thus when even I felt moved by the rays. But it was 
my purpose to pacify his nerves. 

Crowders, in the pale light, had an impatient face — 
the countenance of a scientist on the verge of a dis- 
covery just beyond his reach. That the end of a dis- 
closure was near seemed evident in the atmosphere. 

“Let us continue,” said the Professor eagerly. “This 
trail seems to have been made for a real mystery. 
Straight ahead it leads us; no breaks of any serious 
nature, with a little seasoning scattered here and there. 
I’m in favor of hounding this mystery to its lair.” 

He set of! with the torch and I hurried after him. 
Tunja hobbled along behind me. 

The radiations from the walls became more intense 
and brilliant as we went on. The electric torch the 
American carried was unnecessary now and he snapped 
it off and slipped it into his pocket. Our entire path- 
way was lighted with a soft effulgence. The tunnel con- 
tinued downward; the underground stream was heard 
clearly, and we went on. 

The subterranean passage came to an end. Yawning 
before us was a chasm about fifteen feet in width. 
The noise of the stream came up with a sudden rush. 
Looking sideways, I could see the steaming liquid issu- 
ing from a wide opening in the wall on top of the bot- 
tomless pit. This must have been the boiling water 
that we had followed, now letting itself out, flowing 
down to heaven knows where, through every nook or 
passage that would admit it. 

O UR progress was at an end, it appeared to us; we 
couldn’t span that wide void. The issuing light gave 
us a view of the wide ledge on the other side, but it 
might as well have been in another world for all the 
good it did us. It would be a dangerous attempt, to 
jump. We had no room to make a run — and that ter- 
rifying abyss stood ready, with all the odds in its favor, 
to permanently register us in her abode. It looked as 
if we had reached the end of our journey and the 
unfulfillment of our desires. 

And then — I’ll never forget that sight as long as I 
live — there appeared upon that ledge from apparently 
nowhere a stately, arm- folded figure. He looked slowly 
down into the steaming gulf, unconscious of us. My 
heart was beating furiously at that unearthly image 
posing there, gazing at the dropping stream. I couldn’t 
get my eyes off him. He was something preternatural, 
ready to give way to thin air. He remained poised 
above that chasm, staring into its depths. 


Tunja was abreast of me when he saw that figure. 
He let out a frightful scream and flopped down upon 
his knees’, looking nothing like the civilized native I 
knew. At that moment I pitied him. 

The figure suddenly raised his head and stared in 
our direction, surprise and wonder on his face. While 
I watched he disappeared and appeared almost imme- 
diately, another one coming after him. I saw that he 
had gone behind an obstruction. They looked hard at 
us, and soon there were half a dozen on the ledge 
watching us. 

I pulled Tunja off the ground into an erect position. 
The Professor, I could hear, was breathing hard. 

They must have made up their minds, because the 
first figure; the stately one, came close to the pit and 
raised his arm. I immediately followed suit. 

Then he spoke, in surprisingly distinct tones in face 
of the noisy water, and in the purest Inca lengua I had 
ever heard. I thought that I was a master of that 
ancient tongue, but I couldn't approach the enunciation 
of that man. It was a joy for me to hear it. 

“You come from the outside?” he asked. 

I nodded vigorously. I saw him smile, as if he were 
pleased that I recognized his tongue and understood. 

The ledge upon which the bronzed men were stand- 
ing was soon packed with surging people. From the 
first moment they had become aware of our presence 
they continued to arrive from behind that partition and 
stare at us. 

The tall man who spoke, presumably the leader, 
raised his arms above his head, and immediately the 
men and women about him fell to their knees. They 
broke into a chant, a plaintive moan that gradually grew 
in intensity and soon filled the air vibrantly. Tunja, his 
eyes distended, fell to his knees and moaned. 

Crowders looked at me. I didn’t have to hear him 
speak to understand what he was conveying to me with 
his eyes. The chant was old. So old, that had I not 
known of that worship of the Sun, I would hardly have 
recognized it. Not that it was something I had heard 
before! No! This was the first time in my life, and 
I think the first time in ages, that a living person had 
listened to a song that was medieval, for I was con- 
vinced that it had not survived those old people, the 
Incas. But these people — who were they? 

I tried hard to get a scrutiny of their garments, but 
they were not near enough. The leader’s face was fine 
and clear even in the distance, but all I could see was 
a cloak of some sort thrown around his shoulders.. 

A persistent thought seemed to reverberate through 
my mind. We had stumbled upon the living descend- 
ants of an Inca tribe. Down deep below the surface 
of the earth they had survived civilization and its 
changes, and had remained to this day enmeshed in 
their old customs. It seemed too good to be true. I 
would be able to study them instead of excavations. 
The chant rolled into the tunnel in which we stood and 
the sound became deafening. I was thrilled, eager to 
go on, to get started. 

The swing of the dozens of throats was all in the 
pure language of a dead race. To my ears it sounded 
sweet ; in reality it might have been somewhat barbaric. 
In their ceremony they were offering up thanks to some 
deity for delivering unto them someone from the outside. 
This clearly puzzled me. It had been a simple matter 
to follow the tunnel from the outside, and if they had 
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desired to go out, thought I, they could have proceeded 
along the passage just as easily as we had. Little did I 
dream what a barrier was keeping them cooped up. 

The curious light issued from every spot, the blue- 
black gleam throwing itself into us, was literally eating 
us up. 1 couldn’t explain it, but I was being consumed. 
My head felt lighter; my legs felt the way they had 
years before, when I was a young man and athletic. 
I could feel coursing through my veins the blood of a 
young and lively body, and I wondered. Scientist that 
I was, I wasn’t misled. It was not the thrill of seeing 
those aged gestures of the people before me that was 
changing me. Something was actually entering my 
body, and, in the sense of the word, rejuvenating the 
cells which composed me. A new form of metabolism. 
I couldn’t describe it. I only felt it. 

The rile came to an abrupt end and they raised them- 
selves from the ground. The leader pointed to us. 

“Go back to the intersection and take that other path. 
It will take you tinder this ledge. Make haste 1” 

I could feel the urge in his voice; the desire to talk 
to us forced the exhortations. 

We turned back in that gleaming channel to the inter- 
section. Not once did we utter any word. But the 
native kept murmuring. In a way I couldn’t blame him. 
The blood of his ancestors was in his veins, to remain 
forever, and civilization could but instruct him ; it could 
not prevent him from assembling the superstition which 
had descended to him. He had the look of one going 
to his doom. 

But if such was doom, I was over-anxious to be there. 
The American led the way and his gait was a fast one. 
I didn’t need encouragement to keep at his heels; I was 
close upon them. It was Tunja who did the forced 
hasting. 

Once at the intersection, we turned down it. It was 
harder going than the smooth decline which we had 
just left. The way was scattered with rocks. The 
grade was steep ; in some places the tunnel was so dan- 
gerous that we had to get down on all fours and crawl. 
Torch light we didn’t need. The exuding rays from 
the walls were very illuminating here, and at times 
very beautiful. As we went down and down, the light 
became brighter and brighter, suffusing me with a 
feeling of endurance. The roar of the stream which 
emptied into the yawning abyss was to our left this time, 
but it didn't worry me, as it did the previous time when 
I had feared coming upon it unawares. 

We rounded a short curve. There, advancing haught- 
ily and with firm step, was that inspiring figure who had 
addressed us at the pit. Following him came men and 
women who, at the sight of us, quickened their steps. 

We stopped. The man was garbed in the clothes of 
the Inca of medieval time. The designs upon the cloth 
wcrc'the same as those I had seen on drapings of bodies. 
His face had a fine aquiline nose; his forehead was 
broad ; his hair was dark. 

But what engaged my scrutiny was the blue-black 
stamp on everything, especially on the eye. I shifted 
my gaze to others who stood near and I was surprised 
to discover that they all had eyes of the same hue. 

The imposing man, after a minute inspection of our 
dress, beckoned us to follow him. His fine form led 
us until we had passed the others, and they then fell 
in behind us. 


I T was as bright now as the brightest room when lit 
by lamps. I could see everything that went on 
around me, and I could see ahead for some distance. 
We were entering a large subterranean chamber, whose 
ceiling was many feet above us, and which was inhab- 
ited by many people. There must have been fully a 
hundred of them there. 

Our small party came to a stop near a stone slab 
upon which rested a carved seat. The leader sat in it, 
chieftain-wise, and the others fell on their haunches 
around us. The three of us were the only ones left 
standing. 

It looked like a tribunal of a kind, where we might 
have been on trial for our lives. In fact, a glimpse at 
my guide’s countenance might have scared you into that 
belief ; but I could see that there was a kind question- 
ing on that chief’s face and I had no fears. My dis- 
scctive eyes were taking in everything of possible scien- 
tific count, and I was puzzled. 

The face of each man or woman, so far as I could 
see, bore not the least vestige of fatigue, of sorrow, or 
of pain. They were smooth, as smooth as the skin of 
a newborn babe. And yet, as I glanced around, only 
adults greeted my glance; I could see no children. It 
was odd. Surely among an assemblage of this kind 
a child should be visible. And what further perplexed 
me was that I couldn’t sec any old persons among them. 
All were clean-featured, giving off the impression that 
they must have been born on the same day. The 
women were good to look upon, even though bronzed 
in skin, and eyes blue-black. 

The old language smote my ear. 

“At last you have come,” uttered the chief. “The 
Creator has heard our prayers!’’ 

The people, massed on the ground, nodded their 
heads. 

“A prayer, my people ! A prayer to the Creator !” 
They fell on their faces as before, when the one 
on the slab rose and extended supplicating arms towards 
heaven. The same chant rose from a moaning whisper 
to a screaming pitch, and this time it was carsplitting, 
for we were in it. Tunja threw himself down and 
shrieked with them. Whether it was stark terror or a 
reversion to his ancestral blood, the sight of his face 
dug into the ground presented a sorry spectacle. 

I could feel the beauty of the thing, even as I 
watched. If I had been of spiritual inclination I might 
have let my mind take sway. The giant figure of the 
American at my side, I could see, had a soft look on 
his face. 

The religious performance subsided and the leader 
opened his eyes. 

“What century is this?” he asked of me. 

I couldn’t understand the purport of his query, but 
I replied : “The twentieth.” 

ITis eyes widened at that. They roved over our 
costumes more closely; our closely cropped hair inter- 
ested him particularly. 

“The twentieth century,” he murmured in an under- 
tone, “impossible. A dream. So long!” 

He seemed incredulous. But it was I who was be- 
coming bewildered more and more. I could feel the 
gaze of the entire group upon us. It was not a hostile 
one, only curious. 

“Who are you,” asked I of the chief, “who speaks 
the Inca language in its ancient unmarred perfection; 
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who wears the robes and designs of that ancient peo- 
ple, and whose body is as upright as those were sup- 
posed to have been?” 

“We,” answered the lordly figure, "are Incas.” 

"Where is your abode?” asked I. 

The chief waved his arm in a circle. “Here.” 

I looked around me but saw no more than I had seen 
heretofore, a large underground room lighted up by 
the curious gleam. There was no sign of dwelling con- 
struction, no sight of any of the implements necessary 
to the habitat of man. The only thing visible in the 
vast cavelike room was the carved stone slab upon which 
had been seated the head of the tribe. 

I was very impatient. My explorer’s blood came to 
the fore. I thought of but one thing now. 

“You were an educated and civilized race centuries 
ago,” I told him. “Your ancestors knew the value of 
records. Was there some way they left their history 
to you, here in this underground abode?” 

I was convinced, since nothing was ever heard of 
this band of Incas, that they had in some manner sur- 
vived from some previous day and had descended down 
to the present. I was intensely anxious, now that I 
was piercing the gloom with a breath of light, to uncover 
the records of this unknown people. It would be a 
valued acquisition. 

But I was disappointed. The man shook his head. 
"We needed none. It is all written indelibly in our 
minds!” 

“What!” said I. “You claim to possess memories 
in which are stored the happenings of your ancestors?” 

Again the chief shook his head. 

I was getting bemuddled, not at all befitting the con- 
duct of a scientist. The whole procedure wasn’t acting 
in harmony. 

"You still don’t understand,” said the leader in a 
low yoice; “are we not sufficient proof of our exist- 
ence ? There were no descendants !” 

The American spoke up. “But there must have been 
descendants. You couldn’t have been born without 
elders. Explain that.” 

The Inca swept us with a patient glance. “I see that 
you understand me not. I said that there were no 
people before us here. What I am trying to get you 
to comprehend is that we, The people you see around 
you, have lived here for the last eight hundred years 
in the flesh. We are over eight hundred years old !” 

It was a few moments before I fully understood what 
he told me. Then it crashed down upon my mind. Any 
other time or place I would have laughed at such a 
statement. It would have been ridiculous beyond 
measure. But now I didn’t scorn his words. I couldn’t. 
I felt that he wasn’t jesting, that it was .too true to be 
ludicrous. And why? 

The invigorating ray that illumined this large cham- 
ber gave me cause to doubt anything and nothing. 
Every minute that I stood in its shining light, my body 
and mind had been getting lighter, my thoughts clearer ; 
as if the mist of years was being lifted solidly from 
me and a clear and lucid wave of thought was entering. 

"Being underground for so long a time,” continued 
the Inca, “never seeing the sun, never smelling a green 
blade of grass, not being able to get away from the 
chains which bound us here, and yet living — living — no 
wonder we lost our sense of time. To us there is no 
morning, no night. That is why I asked of you what 


century we live in now. We must have lived here for 
eight hundred years!” 

“Tell us everything,” I urged. "Please start from 
the beginning. But above all, explain how you have 
lived eight centuries. No one can possibly exist for 
so long.” 

The imperious Inca passed his arm over his people. 
“Even now that we have actually survived those years, 
it is hard to believe that it is so. But if this is the 
twentieth century, then we are over eight hundred years 
old!” He looked suddenly at me, curiously. “Man, 
how comest that you speak the tongue almost as we? 
You look not like an Inca!” 

I explained my position to him, told of my study of 
that folk of the Middle Ages, my love for it. From 
Manco Capac on, I told him, I excelled in. its knowl- 
edge. 

At the mention of Manco Capac, his face broke into 
brilliance, though not without a tinge of pure sadness. 

“You know of Manco Capac? .Would that I had 
taken his word!” 

Y OU can imagine how I felt when he said that — as 
if someone of our present day had found a man 
who had lived in the days of Christopher Columbus and 
who knew him well enough to take his proffered advice. 
My head reeled ! Take the word of one who was alive 
in 1100! 

“You know our history ; you know our customs, then,” 
spoke the sad voice of the Inca. “Could those moments, 
which are but a delightful memory now, be brought 
back to us, those sweet times with our people!” Every 
head swayed in unison. 

“Explain everything to us,” I begged. I wanted so 
to free my mind from any doubt, to believe this genuine 
action of a lost people. 

“I,” revealed the haughty figure, “I am Tenta Raci. 
Have you unearthed in our history the existence of one 
Tenta Raci?” 

I heard a crash. Tunja had fallen face downward. 
His body was groveling in the ground. With the mist 
that had fallen once again upon me, I could not blame 
him. If a wandering breeze had caught me at that 
moment, it would have tumbled me over, so weakened 
was I. 

“Manco Capac’s half-brother!" ejaculated I. 

“You know!” he wondered. “Do the Incas still 
exist ?” 

I shook my head. “Fallen to the dust long ago, are 
those civilized peoples." I pointed to the fallen man. 
“That is the remaining flesh of your people.” 

Tenta Raci closely inspected the guide. “At last! 
After hundreds of years, to be informed that nothing 
remains.” A great sigh rose from the mass. 

“Why does this man,” he indicated Tunja, “fall at 
our feet and bespeak the tone of worship?” 

I explained to him, almost half-worship fully myself, 
the tradition of one Tenta Raci, the half-brother of 
Manco Capac, who had gone to a heaven, and how the 
modern descendants prayed to him. 

The Inca nodded as if he understood. “And you?" 
he asked of me. 

I told him of the peoples that were spread across the 
wide earth, the hundreds of millions who lived now, new 
races, new nations. His eyes were grave. 

“Then the Inca people are no more?” 
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“No more!” returned I. 

“Gone,” he whispered, his face raised ; “gone are the 
people of the Sun. Gone are those beautiful roads that 
carried the feet of my people. Gone are those peaceful 
valleys, the lordly mountains we dwelled among, when 
alas! I hoped for better tidings after so many years!” 
Plis head fell on his chest sadly. 

Professor Crowders looked at me. In his eyes I read 
wonder, but belief. Pie did not doubt. 

“Plow have you managed to live so long?” I finally 
asked. This was the key to the whole situation. 

Tenia Raci raised his head. Ilis face was lined. 
“The rays! These beautiful but cursed rays!” He let 
his hand move majestically about him. “Oh ! That 
we never should have been permitted to have lived so 
long, only to find out that our blood and flesh are gone !” 

I had the answer now. And every trace of doubt 
was gone from within me. My head was very light, 
my muscles getting stronger every moment! The rays! 
So they were of that power! To keep the body cells 
in constant replacement — a process of continual reju- 
venation ! Why this meant immortality ! 

Was my expedition a success? My mind kept telling 
me that we had brought to light a discovery that had 
every other one in the world dimmed for its importance. 
It was the greatest thing the world would ever know. 
Millions of possibilities were springing from my sub- 
consciousness. 

“This is true, Doctor,” said Professor Crowders. “I 
believe it all.” He put his hand on his left eye. “This 
eye has not had its full vision for the past twenty years. 
I suffered an accident once. But now it can see as 
clearly as the other one 1” 

And that is what I was experiencing. I was fifty- 
eight years old; I felt as if I were twenty-one. Can I 
describe the feeling? Plardly! No one on the earth 
above had ever been transformed as we were. They 
couldn’t understand it, feel it. 

“How is it,” I asked the Inca chief suddenly, “that 
you have existed here for so long without food and 
water? Where are they?” 

As I asked him this I had my misgivings. I was 
reminded of the fact that we had not partaken of food 
since leaving the camp at the bottom of the hill, and it 
had been hours of weary, body-racking travel that 
should have demanded nourishment. 

The Inca acted as one reminiscent. “Food! Food!” 
he mused. “We haven’t eaten anything or drunk any- 
thing for eight centuries! The rays supply us with 
everything. It is strange to talk of food. My mouth 
has taken nothing for centuries 1” 

On the impulse, I dug my hand into my pocket and 
removed the scraps of food which I had placed there. 
I put a hardened piece of bread into my mouth and 
started to masticate it. I spat it out immediately. I 
had no desire to eat, and I suddenly discovered that it 
was because I had no taste. Was it this ray that sup- 
plied to the human body all the necessary elements for 
its maintenance and construction ? It could be' nothing 
else, thought I. My body was feeling different. I could 
sense it undergoing a constant metamorphosis, yet I 
suffered no ill effects; rather I experienced that desire 
to fling my arms up, up, and act as one possessed with 
wings, so light-bodied was I. 

“Why do you all look alike? And why are there 
no children visible?” asked I. 


Tenta Raci didn’t answer for a moment. “Any ques- 
tion you would ask, I would be compelled to answer 
‘the rays.’ There can be no other. They have the power 
to change everything. But there is one thing they do 
that balances their giving of ever-life. And that is, 
the women of our band can never bear children. They 
give those rays, but they take morel" 

I turned to gather in closely the real essence of the 
beams emanating from the walls. Deep, bright blue- 
black was all that I could tell of color; but soft, com- 
pletely suffusing. 

I thought of the wonder that would strike the world 
when I would make known the discovery! I thought of 
the countless cures that could be wrought, of the pass- 
ing of disease and sickness from the human race. I 
saw now why these many Incas were almost alike in 
looks : Those rays, over a lengthy period of time, would 
make them similar. It showed that they were uttering 
the truth. To think that the earth possessed a cure 
for its ailments and the answer to immortal life, some- 
thing that was discovered by a band of medieval Incas 
in the twelfth century, and to be still unknown in the 
twentieth. 

“Immortal life!” cried I. “Think what it will mean 
to the races of the earth!” 

The Inca chieftain said:: “No! No immortal life, 
my friend. Because we have lived for so long, is that 
your idea of immortal life? This life is a curse! We 
are prisoners here!” 

“How so?” I inquired anxiously, remembering. 

“We can never go from this underground home. We 
are here to remain, until the end of time, perhaps!” 

All my hopes crashed. 1 sensed something dire and 
dreadful under it all. 

“We can never leave,” continued Tenta Raci, “be- 
cause to go out into the open sunlight is to reap the 
worst tortures. These rays are soothing here; but 
should we leave the tunnel and go some place where 
there are no rays, then our bodies would succumb. I 
have seen several members of this tribe fall to the ground 
in fearful agony!” 

I REMEMBERED the disintegrated body of the Inca 
out on the ledge. And then that one in the faint 
effulgence in the tunnel. I understood, now, that some- 
how the rays had kept that body in the tunnel in a pre- 
served state, but had not possessed enough power to 
retain it in life, when it had gone away from the main 
body of the emanations. 

Suddenly a thought entered my mind and I faced the 
Inca with terror. 

“Then it will do the same harm to us!” 

Tenta Raci confirmed my suspicions. “Yes. Even 
now it has taken a hold upon you. You can return to 
the outside, for there is yet time; but you will suffer 
when once your body is away from these rays. Soon it 
will be too late; there will be no degree of safety.” 

I didn’t know what to do. The American was eyeing 
me calmly, waiting for me to decide. I knew that he 
would abide by my decision. 

“Take us around your place here, - ’ I said to Tenta 
Raci with haste. “We want to see everything here. 
Then we will leave at once!” 

The people of the supposed heaven rose. The chief 
quit the stone slab. “Our place is droll. There is noth- 
ing of much' value. We have nothing to do but live 
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and think. There is only one thing vve enjoy doing 
here, and that is carving articles from this rock that 
gives forth the life!” 

He led us down into a larger excavation. On all 
sides were to he seen the most beautiful of carved art. 

I picked up a vase and inspected it. There was nothing 
like it on the earth above. It was too gorgeous. Its 
scintillating blue-black darts of fire continuously issued 
from the crystal-like rock. 

And that was all. Only that room of carved beauties. 
Could that be the only thing they had done in eight cen- 
turies and have retained their equanimity of mind? If 
so, that ray must possess potent factors that molded 
over aeons of custom, and the mind. 

I was hurried by that revelation of disaster to us. I 
wasn’t afraid of death. If it were to concern me only, 

I would gladly forego everything and live on here, to 
glean the essentials of the ray for future lives. But I 
was a scientist. I must acquaint the world with my 
discovery. They must find some means to accept it, 
so that they might benefit by it. I would, I feared, be 
smiled at when I made this known, but I didn’t worry 
much about that. It was the greatest moment of my 
life, and I had to give it to the people. 

And with this, I took the vase in my hands. The 
Inca chief urged me to take more, but I could carry 
this with safety, and nothing more. Crowders and 
Tunja also took things. 

I hastily conferred with the Professor and lie ad- 
vised instant departure. The tribe, headed by Tcnta 
Raci, surrounded us, murmuring something that sounded 
like a farewell chant, and led us down the path and 
up the passageway. There was a sad look upon the 
Inca’s face. I could see that he regretted the fact that 
we were to leave him and his people. Long years were 
ahead of him before he might see anybody else, if any- 
thing should go wrong with us. But once I would 
acquaint the world, there would be plenty of arrivals. 

We were near the juncture of the tunnels when we 
heard the noise. It was a loud roar. 

‘‘It's the subterranean stream,” I explained. 

The Inca leader stopped with a frown upon his hand- 
some face. “It sounds louder than ever before!” 

There opened upon us an aperture in the walls, and 
a sudden deluge of steaming water soaked us. 

“She’s broken out !” yelled one. “And the hole is 
getting larger!” 

The 


We rushed pellmell forward, but the whole wall fell 
upon us. The underground stream, flowing for ages 
in a channel that was slowly corroding, was free at last. 
I was seared by the continuous flow of the hot water. 

I reached the intersection and dry ground. Looking 
back, I saw the Professor suddenly fall backwards into 
the rising waters. I saw other bodies struggling to get 
away from the eddying, vaporous liquid. 

I was the only one free. I darted to save my col- 
league from disaster, but a swirl of the powerful current 
caught me before I got far and made me retreat. I 
was frantic. But I couldn’t make any headway in that 
unleashed stream. I was drenched. 

A wave caught me in the back and carried me to the 
intersection, higher ground. Water was rising and com- 
ing my way. It looked like a forewarning, an order 
to be moving fast. With one backward glance at the 
tomb of my friends, I ran. I came to the large room. 
I could hear the swishing of coming water. My body 
felt suddenly drawn, but I didn’t stop. The bluish ray 
was practically gone now. Darkness was all I had. 
But my mind was driving me on, out of this burial place. 
I remembered reaching the opening to the cave; seeing 
the sunshine dawn in all its splendor. I have some 
faint idea that I skidded down that trail, and survived 
only that one chance in a million. Then I distinctly 
remembered, the last thing, a sudden tightening of my 
muscles, an indescribable ache, and a terrific noise. 

Author's Note — This amazing manuscript was for- 
warded to the university in Germany where Doctor 
Grossbach once taught. His pinched handwriting was 
recognized, and authentic. It had been years since he 
had been reported lost, together with the celebrated 
American scientist, Professor Crowders. The university 
sent the present head of the department, then Doctor 
Grossbach’s understudy, to Peru, the locality in the 
malaria-infested district. He found Doctor Grossbach in 
a native hut in the last stages of life. At his request, 
he buried him in the soil he loved. But before lie died 
Doctor Grossbach vouched for the document lie had 
written. The wasted man showed him the beautiful 
vase, the evidence indisputable of what had happened. 
But it was never brought back to civilization. It was 
stolen by the natives. Somewhere in the wilds of Peru 
lies the convincing proof of this fantastic story. And 
that hill in the lluanuco Junin range is now a crater. 
End. 
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R EADERS of Amazing Stories have frequently commented upon the fact that there is more actual knowledge 
to be gained through reading its pages than from many a text-book. Moreover, most of the stories are written 
in a popular vein, making it possible for anyone to grasp important facts. 

The questions which we give below are all answered on the pages as listed at the end of the questions. Please 
sec if you can answer the questions without looking for the answer, and sec how well you check up on your general 
knowledge of science. 


1. What is the relation of conccivability and possibility 
in natural science? (Sec page 582.) 

2. What, according to psychologists, is the driving 
power of the scientific mind? (Sec page 585.) 

3. Wiiat natural factor can be taken as the fourth 
dimension? (Sec page 585.) 

4. Can mass vary with velocity? (Sec page 586.) 

5. How docs the spectrum of the sun indicate a slower 
vibration of the atom? (See page 594.) 

6. What is the relation of our earth to the Galaxy or 
Milky Way? (See page 622.) 


7. What did former astronomers consider the Galaxy? 
(See page 622.) 

S. Is there more than one Galaxy? (See page 622.) 

9. What is a generally accepted idea about the velocity 
of ether vibrations? (Sec page 626.) 

10. How should we characterize inter-galactic space? 
(Sec page 629.) 

11. Who was the first ruler of the Incas? When did 
he live? (Sec pages 638-643.) 

12. How might a metallic meteorite be affected in pass- 
ing through the air to the surface of the earth? 
(Sec pages 646-647.) 


M a n Moon 

By Otis Adelbert Kline 

'Author of "The Malignant Entity “Radio Ghost” etc. 


~¥~ OOKING forward is always an interesting occupation, for the imagination 
JLj can be given absolute free play and so many seemingly fantastic pictures 
may be called into being. But equally absorbing can be the process of looking 
backward, though it must be done with considerably less freedom of imagination. 
What was the origin of races? Did all of us — Yellow, Black and White — start our 
'generations in similar manner? How far afield of the truth are anthropologists? 
Otis Adelbert Kline has pondered on these questions and, being a writer of no 
mean ability, it naturally follows that his story is well worth serious consideration. 
Therefore we recommend it heartily, knowing that you will agree with us. 


Illustrated by MOREY 


W E stood on the eastern rim of Crater 
Mound — my friend Professor Thomp- 
son, the noted selenographer, and I. 
Dusky shadows lengthened and grew 
more intense in the great, deep basin 
before us, as the Sun, his face reddened as if from his 
day’s exertions, sank slowly beyond the western rim. 

Behind us, Alamo Edwards, the dude wrangler who 
had brought us out from Canyon Diabolo two weeks be- 
fore, was dividing his time between the chuck wagon and 
our outdoor cookstove in the preparation of our evening 
meal, while our hobbled horses wandered about near-by, 
searching out clumps of edible vegetation. 

"How is the story progressing, Jim?" asked the pro- 
fessor, referring to a half finished novel I had brought 
out with me to occupy my time with, while my friend 
puttered among the stones and rubble in the vicinity. 
"I’ve reached an impasse — ” I began. 

"And so have I,” rejoined my friend dejectedly, “but 
of the two, mine is far the worst, for yours is in an im- 
aginary situation, while mine is real. You will eventually 
solve your problem by using your imagination, which has 
no fixed limitations. I can only solve mine by using my 
reason, which is limited to deductions from facts. If I 
do not find sufficient facts either to prove or disprove my 
theory, what have I? A hypothesis, ludicrously wob- 
bling on one puny leg, neither able to stand erect among 
established scientific truths nor to fall to dissolution 
among the mistaken ideas of the past.” 


“What single, if weak, leg supports your theory that 
the craters of the moon were caused by meteorites?” I 
asked. 

“You are standing on it,” replied the professor. Then, 
seeing me look around in perplexity, he added : "Crater 
Mound is the only known Terrestrial formation that ex- 
actly resembles in shape the great ring mountains of 
the moon. If Crater Mound was caused by the impact 
of a gigantic meteorite with the earth, there is a strong 
probability that the numerous ringed craters of the moon 
were created in a like manner.” 

"But was it?” I asked. 

"That is something I can neither prove nor disprove,” 
he replied. “The evidence I have thus far discovered 
leads me to believe that many relatively small meteoric 
fragments have fallen here. But they could not have 
fallen singly, or by twos and threes to make this dent 
three-quarters of a mile in diameter and more than four 
hundred feet below the surrounding earth level, to say 
nothing of throwing up the ring on which we now stand 
to a mean height of a hundred and fifty feet above the 
plain.” 

“Then how could they have fallen?” 

“If this great earthen bowl was caused by them, they 
must have struck this plain in an immense cluster at least 
a third of a mile in diameter, probably more.” 

“In that case, what has become of the cluster?” 

“Part of it is probably buried beneath the soil. Part 
of it, exposed to the air, would have been burned to a 
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fine ash, having generated a terrific heat in its passage ever, be an intermediary residue which I have been un- 
through the atmosphere and still having, before it cooled, able to find.” 

an opportunity to unite with oxygen. There should, how- “Maybe it was carted off by prehistoric Americans for 


Left guile alone in the small, 
bare observatory room, l lay 
on my back and watched the 
progress of the battle. High 
above me, an enormous 
cluster of meteoric material 
was being formed. 
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the metals it contained,” I feebly ventured to suggest. 

"Improbable as that statement may seem,” said the 
professor, “there is a small amount of evidence in favor 
of it, for I have found a number of meteoric fragments 
miles from the rim of the crater. By Jove ! We appear 
to have a visitor !” 

He clapped his powerful binoculars to his eyes, and 
looking in the direction in which they pointed, I saw a 
tall, bent figure, apparently attired in a robe or gown, 
leaning on a long staff and carrying a bundle of poles 
under one arm, slowly descending the slope opposite us. 

"Seems to be a Chinaman,” he said, passing the glasses 
to me. “What is your opinion?” 

I LOOKED and saw an undeniably Mongolian face, 
with slanting eyes, prominent cheek bones, and a 
long, thin moustache, the ends of which drooped at least 
four inches below the chin. The voluminous garments, 
though badly tattered, were unquestionably Chinese, as 
was the cap with a button in the center, which sur- 
mounted the broad head. 

"A Chinaman or an excellent makeup,” I replied. 
“Wonder what he’s doing out here in his native cos- 
tume ?” 

Our speculations were interrupted by the clarion 
supper call of Alamo from the camp behind us : 

“Conte an’ get it, or I’ll feed it to the coyotes.” 

"You go down and eat,” said the professor. “I’m not 
hungry, anyway, and I want to stay here and watch this 
curious newcomer. Bring me a bacon and egg sandwich 
and a bottle of coffee when you have finished.” 

Knowing my friend’s disposition — for once he had 
made up his mind, a fleet of tractors could not drag him 
from his purpose — I did not argue with him, but de- 
scended to the camp. 

While Alamo grumbled about dudes that were too 
interested in rocks to come for their chow while it was 
hot, I finished my evening meal. Then, taking my 
binoculars, I carried his light snack to the professor as 
requested. 

The last pink glow of the sun was fading in the west, 
and the moon was rising when I reached the top of the 
ridge. 

"Sit down here beside me,” whispered the professor. 
"Our visitor seems to be preparing for a religious cere- 
mony of some sort, and I dislike disturbing him.” 

While my friend munched his sandwich and sipped his 
coffee, I used my binoculars to watch the Chinaman. 
He had erected four poles supporting four others which 
formed a square above a low, flat-topped rock near the 
center of the crater. Suspended from the horizontal 
poles by cords were many small objects which were ap- 
parently very light in weight, for they stirred like leaves 
in the breeze. A lighted taper stood in the center of the 
flat rock, which was surrounded by a ring of thin sticks 
that had been thrust into the ground. The Oriental was 
on his knees before the stone, immobile as the rock itself, 
his face turned in our direction. 

“Seems to be keeping his eyes on us,” I said. 

“I think he is waiting for the moon to rise above the 
crater rim,” replied the professor, once more applying 
his eyes to his own binoculars. 

My friend was right, for as soon as the first shaft of 
moonlight entered the crater the kneeling figure was gal- 
vanized into action. 

Bursting into a singsong chant, quite audible, if unin- 


telligible to me, the Celestial applied the flame of the 
taper to each of the thin sticks he had planted around the 
stone, all of which were soon glowing like burning punk. 
Then lie stepped beneath one of the objects suspended 
from a horizontal pole, made a short speech in the di- 
rection of the moon, and lighted it with the taper. It 
burned out in a few seconds, casting a weird, yellow 
light over the scene. Stepping beneath the next sus- 
pended object he made another speech and lighted that 
object also. This one burned with a blue flame. He 
continued thus for several minutes until all the dangling 
objects had been consumed — each with a different 
colored flame. Then he extinguished the taper and 
knelt once more before the stone, resuming his chant, 
and prostrating himself front time to time with his fore- 
head touching the stone. The breeze, blowing in our 
direction, was laden with the sweet, heavy odor of burn- 
ing sandalwood and musk. 

A half hour passed with no change in the ceremony. 
Then the burning joss sticks winked out, one by one. 
When the last went dark, the kneeling man made a final 
obeisance, then rose, took down his framework of poles, 
tucked them under his arm, and leaning heavily on his 
long staff departed toward the west. 

"Show’s over,” I said. “Shall we go back to camp?” 

“Hardly,” replied my friend. “I’m going to follow 
him. In this bright moonlight it should be easy. By 
Jove! What has become of him? Why the fellow just 
now disappeared before my eyes!” 

“Maybe he fell into a ditch,” I hazarded. 

“Ditch, fiddlesticks!” snapped the professor. “I’ve 
explored every square foot of this crater, and know there 
is no depression of any kind where he was walking.” 

"Eastern magic,” I ventured. “Now you sec it, now 
you don’t.” 

"Rot! You stay here and watch the western slope with 
your binoculars. I’m going down to investigate.” 

I watched, while the professor stumbled hastily across 
the crater and frantically searched the vicinity of the 
place where he had declared the Celestial had disap- 
peared. After a twenty minute hunt, he gave it up and 
came back. 

“Queer,” he panted as he came up beside me. 
“Deucedly queer. I couldn’t find hide nor hair of the 
fellow — not even the burnt ends of his joss sticks. Must 
have taken everything with him.” 

We returned to camp, squatted beside the fire, and 
lighted our pipes. 

Alamo had stacked the dishes, putting off to the last 
the one camp job he hated — washing them — and was 
picketing the horses. Suddenly we heard him sing 
out: 

“Well, look who’s here! Hello, Charlie. You wantce 
come along washce dishee, gettce all same plenty much 
chow ?” 

Looking up in surprise, I saw the tall, ragged Oriental 
who had disappeared so mysteriously a few moments be- 
fore, coining toward us. He was still leaning on his long 
staff, but minus the poles he had previously carried. 

T HE professor and I both leaped to our feet from 
places beside the fire. 

The Chinaman paused and looked at Alamo in evident 
bewilderment. 

"I beg a thousand pardons,” he said in excellent Eng- 
lish, “but your speech is quite unintelligible to me.” 
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“Well I’ll be damned !” Alamo tilted bis broad Stet- 
son to one side and scratched bis head in amazement. 

By this time my excited friend had reached the side of 
our Celestial visitor. 

“He was only inviting you to sup with us, in the patois 
of the West,” explained the professor. 

The Chinaman bowed gravely to Alamo. 

“Your magnificent hospitality is duly appreciated,” he 
said, “but I beg to be excused, as I may not partake of 
food in the presence of the mighty Magong.” As he 
uttered the last word he extended his left hand toward 
the moon, then touched his forehead as if in salute. 
There was something majestic about his bearing that 
made one forget the tattered rags in which lie was clad. 

“We accept your excuse without question,” said the 
professor, quickly. “Permit me to welcome you to our 
campfire circle.” 

Our guest bowed low, moved into the circle of fire- 
light, and laying his staff on the ground, squatted before 
the fire. Then he took a long stemmed pipe with a small, 
brass bowl, from one of his capacious sleeves, and the 
professor and I both proffered our tobacco pouches. 

“I’ll use my own, with your indulgence,” said our 
visitor, filling his pipe from a small lacquered box he 
carried. Before closing the box, lie threw a pinch of to- 
bacco into the fire, raised his left hand toward the moon, 
and muttered a few words unintelligible to me. Then, 
after touching his forehead, lie lighted his pipe with the 
glowing end of a stick from the fire. 

After puffing in meditative silence for a few minutes, 
he said : 

“As I have thanksgiving devotions to perform, my 
time is limited. I will therefore, as briefly as possible, 
explain the reason for my visit, and convey to you the 
communication of the great one, whose humble mes- 
senger I am. 

"Twenty years ago I was a Buddhist priest in T’ainfu. 
It was expected of every member of our order that at 
least once during his lifetime he should make a pilgrim- 
age to a certain monastery in Tibet, there to perform 
mystic rites in a secret sanctuary, where a sacred stone 
of immcmorablc antiquity was kept. I made the pilgrim- 
age, fully expecting to return to T’ainfu, as my brother 
priests had done and take up the duties of my humdrum 
existence there for the term of my natural life. 

“There are things which I may tell you, and things 
which I may not disclose, so let me explain, briefly, that 
the whole course of my life was changed when first I 
viewed the sacred stone. It was graven with mystic 
characters, similar to, yet unlike Chinese writing. Ac- 
cording to tradition, none but a living Buddha could 
decipher this sacred writing, which might not be trans- 
mitted to any of his followers, however great or wise. 

“Now I had, from the days of my youth, made a study 
of our ancient writings, and had learned the meanings of 
many characters since wholly obsolete, as well as the 
former meanings of those whose significance had been 
entirely changed. I firmly believed, with my fellow 
priests, that none but the living Buddha might translate 
the writings on the stone. You may judge, therefore, of 
my surprise, when I found myself able to translate 
several of the ideographs graven on its sacred surface. I 
instantly believed myself the true possessor of the karma 
of Buddha, and that the living Buddha of my order was 
an impostor. On attempting to translate other charac- 
ters, I found the majority of them unintelligible to nte. 


“One of the requirements of my pilgrimage was that 
I was to spend four hours a day for a period of seven 
days alone on my knees before the sacred stone. A 
guard, posted outside the door, saw to it that but one 
pilgrim was admitted at a time. On the day following, 

I secreted writing materials in my clothing, and spent the 
time allotted to me on that day, and the five days follow- 
ing, in carefully copying the writings on the stone. 

“I carried my prize away without detection, but did 
not return to T’ainfu. Instead, I wandered from mon- 
astery to monastery, from temple to temple, conversing 
with the learned men and reading the ancient records to 
which I, as a pilgrim priest, was usually given access 
without question. The task of translation, which had at 
first appeared easy, took me ten years to complete. 

“When it was finished I knew that it had not been 
written by God, as was supposed, but by the first earthly 
ancestor of my race, and I found myself charged with a 
trust which appeared as difficult of fulfillment as the 
translation itself. The crater which you have been in- 
vestigating was described to me — yet its location was 
unknown to the writer. I was charged to find it and to 
find you. It took me nine years to find the -crater, dur- 
ing which time I visited thousands, none of which ex- 
actly fitted the description. It took me a year more to 
find you and to receive the sign.” 

“May I ask what sign you refer to?” inquired the 
professor. 

“My illustrious ancestor, who charged me with the 
task of conveying his message to you, said in the writing 
that his spirit would be watching me from Magong. He 
prophesied that you would appear at this place, and when 
you did, he would flash a brilliant signal to me from his 
Celestial abode.” 

“And you have seen the signal?” 

“I have and do, for it is still visible. Look!” He 
pointed toward the full moon. 

The professor looked, then raised his binoculars to his 
eyes and focused them. 

“By Jove !” lie exclaimed. “You have unusually sharp 
eyes. There is a brilliant, star-like light in the crater, 
Aristarchus. A rare occurrence, too.” 

“I have studied Magong for many years,” replied our 
guest, “and have trained my eyes to sec things hidden 
from the sight of ordinary mortals. I could have used 
a telescope or binoculars, but for my purpose I have no 
need of them.” 

“Remarkable!” commented the professor. "And this 
light fulfills the prophecy?” 

“To the letter. Permit me to deliver my message, 
therefore, and depart, for I have much to do before Ma- 
gong veils her face once more.” 

Drawing a large, bulky envelope from his pocket, the 
Oriental arose and handed it to the professor with a 
profound bow. 

Springing to his feet with alacrity, the professor ac- 
cepted it with a bow as low and dignified as that of the 
donor. 

“Man of science,” said our guest. “Use this message 
as you will, for that is your privilege, but you will con- 
fer a favor on the illustrious sender and bring manifold 
blessings on yourself and your descendants if you will 
use it to advance the knowledge of mankind.” 

“I will endeavor to use it as you ask,” replied the pro- 
fessor, “and thank you for it, and for the trust you have 
placed in me.” 
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“Do not thank me,” was the answer, accompanied by 
a significant gesture skyward. “Thank P’an-ku.” 

“I will, and do. May we not have the pleasure of 
your company tomorrow?” 

“A thousand thanks, and as many regrets, but my 
task will have ended when Magong veils her face, and I 
am weary and would return to T'ainfu. So farewell.” 

He took up his staff, and without a further word, 
stalked majestically out into the moonlight. The last 
we saw of him was when his tall, gaunt figure was sil- 
houetted against the sky for a moment on the crater rim. 

With trembling fingers the professor broke the seal 
of the envelope and drew therefrom a neatly written 
manuscript. It was in English, and he read it aloud to 
me, while Alamo snored lustily from the folds of his 
blanket, several yards away. 

With Professor Thompson’s permission, I publish it 
here for the first time, making it clear at the outset, 
that while it seems to explain many matters which have 
puzzled our leading scientists for hundreds of years and 
is not, in the light of our present knowledge, either 
susceptible of proof or refutation, we cannot vouch for 
its veracity. 

The Story of P’an-ku 

H AVING attained the advanced age of two hundred 
and ninety-eight earthly years, and feeling the 
hands of San-miau, the devourer, grim messen- 
ger of the Supreme God, Tien, ever closing tighter on 
my throat, slowly squeezing out my soul from this old 
shell of a body, I, P’an-ku, lord of thousands, founder 
of a new race, and last survivor of an old, have retired 
from my manifold duties and pleasures — the ordering of 
the affairs of my subjects, the company of my wives, 
my children, and my children’s children, who will some- 
day be numerous as the stars of heaven — to write this 
history of my own people for those to come who will 
have the intelligence and the desire to understand it. 

For a million historical years, men of my race in- 
habited Magong when she was yet a planet among 
planets, a free, rotating sphere with her own undisturbed 
orbit, midway between the orbits of this planet and that 
of the terrible, devastating war-world, Mars. For a half 
of those million historical years, an ancestor of mine — a 
P'an-ku — sat on the imperial throne of Magong and held 
dominion over all her lands and seas. 

When 1 was born. Crown Prince of Magong, my 
people had reached an advanced state of civilization, for 
much can be accomplished in a million historical years. 
For more than ten thousand years, Magong had been in 
communication with Mars, the only other planet in- 
habited by intelligent beings. For over five thousand 
years, our interplanetary ships had visited their planet, 
and their ships had made friendly calls on Magong, 
carrying passengers, manufactured merchandise, and 
raw materials. A colony of their pale, white people, 
whose faces 1 wish we had never seen, was founded on 
one of our continents and treated with every friendly 
consideration by our rulers: that is, my ancestors. A 
colony of our stalwart yellow people had also settled on 
Mars, and had been received with every appearance of 
good will. 

Before I was sixteen years of age I had learned to 
navigate an ether ship, and when I had demonstrated to 
my father's satisfaction that I was a thorough master 


of interplanetary navigation, he permitted me a leave 
of absence of two years for the purpose of visiting the 
inner planets — Earth, Venus and Mercury. This trip 
was mostly for my own education, as all three of the 
planets had been explored thousands of years before, 
and had subsequently been visited at regular intervals 
by our scientific expeditions for the purpose of tabu- 
lating the evolutionary changes taking place on them. 
Mercury had developed nothing but the most lowly 
vegetable organisms. Venus teemed with life, ranging 
from the microscopic, unicellular animalcules to gigantic, 
four-footed reptiles, which roamed through her great 
forests of fern and fungi, some of them feeding on these 
and other primordial thallophylic growths, some prey- 
ing on these lierbivora or on the lesser creatures coex- 
istent with them on that planet. Some of them had 
evolved membranous wings with which they flapped 
clumsily from place to place, but there were no birds or 
mammals. Among the plants, none flowered or bore 
fruit or seeds. All reproduced by spores or spawn or by 
simple fission. 

On the Earth, a higher order of evolution was in 
progress. Many of the plants, having developed special- 
ized sexual organs, flowered and bore fruit. Birds for- 
sook the ways and forms of their reptilian ancestors — 
— evolved a thousand shapes and hues — cultivated glori- 
ous plumage and melodious voices. Mammals suckled 
and reared their young, and man, the greatest mammal of 
them all, was slowly battling his way to world suprem- 
acy with crude weapons and implements of wood and 
stone. 

On my return to Magong, after visiting the inner 
planets, 1 importuned my father to permit me to visit 
Jupiter. This lie flatly refused to do. The trip, he said, 
was too long and dangerous for one of my years. Fur- 
thermore, only one, out of a thousand of our most skill- 
ful and experienced navigators, who had attempted the 
trip, had returned to tell of it. I had to be content, there- 
fore, with several trips to Mars, where I, as Crown 
Prince of Magong, was always received with such pomp 
and splendor that I wished I might be permitted to go 
incognito and mingle with the common people — but even 
this small pleasure was denied me. 

At twenty-five, I was made commander-in-chief of 
Magong's interplanetary navies. Shortly thereafter, 
trouble developed between my father and Lido Kan. 
Supreme Ruler of Mars. It seems that a number of 
Martians, jealous'-of the economic progress made by our 
colonists on that planet, had gone to Lido Kan with tales 
of woe, insisting that they be deported. So strong was 
the pressure they brought to bear on him, that he finally 
took the matter up with my father. The reply of my 
father was courteous, but firm. He insisted that if his 
people were to be deported from Mars, the Martian 
colony must also leave Magong. Lido Kan argued that 
his people had created no disturbance on Magong, and 
no dissension among the subjects of my father, which 
was true enough, and my father naturally retorted that 
his subjects were too courteous to even think of bringing 
up such a matter. 

One word led to another, and things went from bad to 
worse, until a group of Martians attacked and massacred 
the inhabitants of one of our settlements. My father 
instantly demanded an imperial apology from Lido Kan, 
complete punishment of the perpetrators of the crime, 
and indemnity for relatives of all the massacred people. 
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Lido Kan delayed liis reply for several days, but was 
eventually swayed by the jingoists of his realm, and re- 
plied that he would neither apologize, pay indemnity, nor 
punish any of his subjects, as my father had received 
fair and timely warning. While my father debated what 
to do in this crisis — for he had always been a man of 
peace — word came that an army of Martians had com- 
pletely wiped out our colonies on that planet. 

A short time thereafter, the commander of one of our 
large interplanetary passenger ships ether-waved me that 
the Martians would not permit him to leave port, and 
that several hundred of our ships were being held in a 
similar fashion. I immediately left Magong with a fleet 
of battleships, intending to demand their release or fight, 
but was met half way by a fleet of Martian warships. 

T HE contest that ensued was short and disastrous. 

My fleet used the cold, energy-decreasing green ray 
of condensation, which we had developed — the enemy 
fleet, the hot, energy-increasing red ray of dispersion. We 
had developed our inter-rotating green rays to such a 
degree that any substance touched by them would con- 
tract to less than one-hundredth of its normal size with a 
corresponding increase in density. The toughest metals, 
under this ray, would become as brittle as egg shells and 
more dense than pure lead. 

The effect of the red rays of the Martians was the 
opposite, but fully as devastating, as these rays, rotating 
in receding spirals, tore the atoms apart on contact, mak- 
ing the heaviest metals less dense than the atmosphere 
in an instant. When a green ray met a red ray of equal 
intensity, they neutralized each other. 

By superior maneuvering, I managed to wipe out the 
last Martian battleship when I had lost all but the flag- 
ship of my fleet. This had been badly crippled by a red 
ray, and after making temporary repairs, I limped sadly 
back to port. 

On the face of my father, when I reported to him in 
the throne room that day, was a look, sterner than any 
I had ever seen him wear. 

“My son,” lie said. “War is a terrible thing — the 
worst affliction that can come to humanity — but it is at 
hand and we must meet it like men. The Martians have 
made a start by wiping out our colonies and attacking 
our fleet. Now they are determined to eliminate us en- 
tirely from the solar system. At this very hour they are 
preparing to use their most terrific weapon of all against 
us.” 

“What weapon is that, O my father ?” I asked. 

“Come with me, my son, and I will show you.” 

He led me up to the great observatory on top of his 
palace. We passed through the general observation 
room, where a hundred enormous telescopes were in con- 
stant use — a thousand trained men observing, recording, 
and manipulating the instruments. Going into his pri- 
vate observation room, my father himself trained his 
huge telescope on a distant object. Then he called me to 
look. I saw what appeared to be a huge spiral of nebu- 
lous matter forming near Mars. 

“They are clearing the interplanetary lanes for the 
passage of a huge fleet,” I said. “See, they are collecting 
all the meteoric bodies for millions of miles in all direc- 
tions.” 

“They are doing more than that, my son,” my father 
replied. “That matter-condensing and projecting ap- 
paratus which they formerly used to clear the way for 


peaceful ships is going to be used for a horribly deadly 
purpose. Have you noticed tvhere they are condensing 
the meteoric mass?” 

“It seems to be on a line between Magong and Mars,” 
I replied. 

“It is. Have they ever condensed material in that 
position before? You know full well they have not. 
They have always concentrated it in a position where 
it could be projected out into space without harm to any- 
one.” 

“Why, Father, what do you mean ?” 

“I mean that as soon as that synthetic nebula reaches 
a sufficient degree of cohesion and solidity it will be pro- 
jected at us I” 

“What will it do? Will it burst our planet asunder? 
Will everyone be killed?” 

“No. It is not large enough for that, but it can do 
incalculable damage, and if their aim is good and they 
are not stopped in some way, they can collect enough of 
such matter from the meteoric belts of the solar system 
to depopulate this planet.” 

“Can’t we dodge them ? What about the new gravity 
control plant?” 

"The thing is still in the experimental stage. Besides, 
it is a terrible and a dangerous thing to disturb or at- 
tempt to change the orbit of Magong. Every body in 
the solar system is in perfect balance with every other 
body, and too great a change, even in the orbit of our 
own relatively small planet, may cause untold damage — 
some upset of the scheme of things, which we cannot 
possibly foresee. True, we have slightly perturbed the 
motion of Magong, just as an experiment, but it has 
been done cautiously, and always with a counter-per- 
turbance sufficient to bring it back to the proper place in 
its orbit.” 

Once more my father looked through the giant tele- 
scope. 

“The projectile is formed and on the way,” he said 
gravely. “Where it will strike, no one can tell — not 
even those who are sending it. It may crush this palace, 
destroy this city. It may kill nobody or wipe out a 
million people. It may miss Magong entirely, but this 
is not probable. We are too large a target. Let us go 
below. There is nothing more we can learn here at 
present. I will show you the only efficient aggressive 
weapon to which I can turn at present. By this, and by 
the remaining interplanetary fleets under your com- 
mand, the question of our very existence will be de- 
termined.” 

We descended to the main floor and entered a com- 
pression tube car, in which we were shot to one of the 
numerous physics laboratory stations of Magong. My 
father presented Wang Ho, the venerable chief scientist 
of the institution. 

“Wang Ho,” he said. “Is the atmosphere disintegra- 
tion ray ready? 

“It is ready, your majesty,” was the reply. 

"Then train it on Mars. They insist on war, so we 
will give it to them in earnest. They are determined to 
destroy the face of our planet, therefore let us remove 
the atmosphere from theirs.” 

“Your majesty is aware, I hope, that a continuous use 
of this ray will be suicidal. For every ten cubic parsads 
of their atmosphere we send out into space, we also send 
out one cubic parsad of our own. If your majesty 
would wait, and have a number of these ray projectors 
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made in portable size, they could be fastened to ether 
ships and used without destroying our own atmosphere.” 

“Unfortunately,” replied my father, “we cannot wait. 
The war is on. It may be decided in a few days. Sev- 
eral weeks would be required to fit out ether ships with 
these ray projectors. No, we must fight now, or be for- 
ever beaten. Turn the ray on them, and keep it going) 
as long as they are in range. Our other projecting sta- 
tions will take up the duty, one by one, as the planet re- 
volves on its axis.” 

He turned to me. 

“My son,” he said. “The entire war fleet of Magong 
is in your keeping. Save the fleet if you can, yourself 
with it, but remember — it is only a barrier. It is one of 
the protections of Magong. If the barrier must be de- 
stroyed in the line of duty — then do not attempt to save 
it at the cost of that which it was set up to protect. Do 
you understand?” 

“Fully, father. I will be wary and circumspect, but I 
will not fail in the line of duty.” 

Once more we entered the compression tube and were 
shot back to the imperial palace. After bidding farewell 
to my mother, I said a last goodbye to my father, and 
went out to my flagship. There were tears in the eyes 
of my mother as she called her last farewell to me. My 
father was too much of a man of iron, however, to be- 
tray his emotion at such a time. 

M Y fleet of ten thousand ether ships was ready for 
action, awaiting only my word of command. I had 
formed a daring plan which, if successful, might mean 
the destruction of the fleet and my own death, but would 
make it possible for Magong to win the war. 

Leaving half of my ships to guard the planet against 
enemy craft, I took the other half and made straight for 
Mars. Shortly after we started, the first huge missile of 
the Martians passed us, and a few minutes thereafter 
it struck Magong with a brilliant flare of light, leaving 
a great dark pit in the ground where it had fallen. Re- 
ferring to my charts I found that it had alighted on a 
small village of about two hundred souls. What a sud- 
den and terrible end for them ! 

As we pressed onward, I saw another large nebula 
spiraling into shape, and knew that it would not be long 
until a second projectile was on the way to Magong. 

Presently I saw a huge enemy fleet put out from 
Mars, evidently with the intention of meeting and giving 
battle to my fleet. This did not fit in with my plans at 
all, so I immediately gave secret orders to all of my com- 
manders, then bade them disperse. 

There were nearly a thousand magnetic wave stations 
on Mars, most of which were in continuous use because 
of the terrific efforts the Martians were putting forth to 
crush Magong. These stations were sending out power- 
ful, man-directed magnetic lines of force, which drew 
all relatively small particles of matter, with which they 
came in contact, toward the stations from which they 
were projected. This procedure would have been dan- 
gerous to the Martians themselves had they not been 
clever enough to cross the lines of force and form con- 
tracting vortices, hundreds of thousands of miles from 
their planet. Under the direction ot the central station, 
these vortices were combined and recombined at regular 
intervals, until visible nebulae resulted. The nebulae 
were condensed by extra and special lines of force from 
the central station, then projected at Magong, close-knit, 


spherical clusters of stone and metal. When the central 
station was turned away from the target by the axial 
rotation of the planet, a duplicate-control station on the 
other side carried on the work under the control of the 
same operators. 

During the progress of my ship toward Mars, six of 
these huge clusters were projected at my world. Five of 
them struck the target and one missed, to shoot out into 
space and become an asteroid with an orbit of its own 
around the sun. 

My plan was simple and direct. Each of my ships 
carried a chart, showing the location of the thousand 
enemy wave stations. Each station was numbered, and 
five ships were assigned to the attack of each. 

My ship, together with four others of the most 
powerful of my navy, each carrying a battery of twenty 
huge ray projectors, were to attack the central magnetic 
station. 

While we neared Mars I watched the movements of 
the enemy fleet, and saw that it was heading straight for 
Magong, evidently pleased at the fact that my first fleet 
had dispersed. This exactly suited my plans, as I knew 
that Hia Ku, my able lieutenant, would give them a 
warm reception with the five thousand ships I had left 
under his command, and I would be free to carry out 
my attack. 

When I drew near the central wave station of the 
Martians I saw that my other four ships had arrived oi\ 
schedule, and ordered the attack. We were discovered 
almost instantly, and a thousand red rays were flashed 
at us, but we were able to neutralize these by laying 
down a barrage of green rays. Then a number of Mar- 
tian ether ships, reserved to guard the central station, 
arose and attacked us from above. One of their rays 
pierced our upper barrage and one of our ships, with 
her controls destroyed, plunged dizzily groundward, but 
was disintegrated by the red rays before she had fallen 
half way. 

With this ship gone my barrage was weakened, and I 
knew that it would only be a matter of minutes until we 
should all meet a like fate. As certain death faced us, 
I thought quickly, and as quickly gave orders, resolving 
that in our passing we should at least cripple the central 
wave station of the enemy. My ships instantly re- 
sponded to my command, and in a moment all were 
plunging directly downward, temporarily protected 
above and below by our green ray barrage — our objec- 
tive the glass dome of the central wave station. It was 
my hope that when we crashed through this dome to our 
death we might destroy, or at least cripple this station, 
and thus hamper the Martians and give my father the 
time lie needed to fit out other ships with atmosphere de- 
stroyers, thus assuring the victory of Magong. 

But the Martians were too wise for me. They must 
have suddenly focused their lines of magnetic force on 
our ships, forming a contracting vortex a short distance 
above the dome, for we lost control of all of them si- 
multaneously. They revolved about each other for a 
moment, and then crashed together. With that crash I 
lost consciousness. . . . 

When I recovered my senses once more I was lying on 
a metal bench to which my hands and feet had been 
bound. Standing over me with a sneering smile on his 
pale face was Lido Kan, Supreme Ruler of Mars. 

"What happened?” I asked, bewildered. “Where 
are my men ?” 
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"AH died but you,” lie replied, “when we brought your 
ships to the ground. I had thought to bring them down 
gently, but the rage of my operator got the better of him, 
and lie wrecked all four. I cannot understand how it 
happened that you lived through that crash. It was a 
miraculous escape.” 

"Perhaps I have been saved for a purpose,” I replied. 
“The Supreme Ruler of the Universe is all-knowing.” 

“I, at least, have kept you for a pur- 
pose,” replied Lido Kan, savagely. 

“Lying here on your back, you shall wit- 
ness the destruction of your world.” He 
pressed a lever and a curved metal plate 
slid back from the ceiling, disclosing a 
great, dome-like lens which looked out 


Once again my tiny ray threw a 
mighty ship out of control, and 
it was destroyed by the green 
rays of Hia Ku. 


into space. “The empire of P’an-ku is doomed,” he con- 
tinued. “While this side of our planet is turned toward 
Magong, you shall witness its destruction through this 
lens. As soon as we turn away the lens will become a 
mirror which will give you the battle scenes as witnessed 
from our station on the other side. I pride myself that 
this is a rather clever invention of mine.” 
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I made no reply, but looked eagerly out toward Ma- 
gong. Already the once fair face of my planet was 
growing pock-marked and ugly from the cruel disease 
called war. 

“You are a clever whelp,” continued my captor, 
watching my features closely, “but not clever enough for 
Lido Kan. Your ships destroyed two hundred of my 
magnetic wave stations, but it will not take long to re- 
build them, and in the meantime the others are function- 
ing quite successfully, as you will observe. At least half 
of the population of Magong has already been destroyed 
by my projectiles.” 

“Don’t be too sure of victory,” I replied. “By the time 
you have destroyed Magong, you may find yourself 
without an atmosphere.” 

"Hardly. It will take many days for your father to 
destroy our atmosphere. One week is all I require to 
silence all of his ray projectors and exterminate his 
people. But enough of this idle talk. I must to the grim 
work before me. I leave you to the pleasant contempla- 
tion of the dissolution of your heritage — the empire of 
Magong.” 

L EFT quite alone in the small, bare observatory room, 

I lay on my back and watched the progress of the 
battle. High above me the Martians were forming an 
enormous cluster of meteoric material. Already it was 
at least ten times as large as any they had projected at 
Magong, and they continued to add to it. Presently I 
saw that it was ready to be projected. There was a ter- 
rific roar from the machinery in the building around me, 
and the huge globe shot outward, but not in the direction 
of Magong. It described a short curve and began to fall 
directly upon Mars. Once more there was a roar from 
the projector machinery, and once again the sphere shot 
outward, only to return, drawn by the terrific pull of 
Mars’ gravity on its great mass. 

A feeling of exultation came over me, as I saw that 
my enemies failed, again and again, in their efforts to 
project the sphere. It appeared to me that they had 
brought destruction on their own heads. But Lido Kan 
was not without resource. Suddenly I heard a more ter- 
rific roar from the machinery than had occurred before. 
A great section was split from the mighty sphere, and 
simultaneously, the larger and smaller pieces were pro- 
jected obliquely out into space. This time they did not 
fall back, but continued to travel in curved paths. The 
smaller, moving much more swiftly than the larger, soon 
disappeared from view, but it reappeared again in a few 
hours. The larger, moving more majestically across the 
sky, appeared to travel in a direction opposite to that 
taken by the smaller, because of its slower motion and 
the axial rotation of the planet. I had witnessed the for- 
mation of the moons of Mars. 

Foiled in his attempt to hurl so huge a projectile, Lido 
Kan once more turned his attention to the firing of 
smaller ones. Hour after hour I watched, my lens 
presently turning to a mirror as Mars turned her face 
away from Magong, and each hour added to my sorrow 
as I saw the surface of my planet turning to enormous 
ringed pits. Presently an attendant brought me food 
and drink. Afterward, I slept at fitful intervals. 

Days passed, and I detected new tactics on the part 
of my father. He evidently decided to risk all in an at- 
tempt to dodge the projectiles, for I saw that Magong 
was shifting out of her orbit — moving in closer to the 


sun in an eccentric fashion that would make it difficult 
for an operator to properly aim and time a projectile in- 
tended to strike her. 

Soon I saw that he had moved into the orbit of Earth, 
then beyond it, between the orbits of Earth and Venus. 
At first I could not fathom his plans, but gradually they 
dawned on me, as I saw Earth come along and Magong 
fall in behind her. It was his intention, I felt sure, to 
use the larger planet as a shield against the devastating 
Martian projectiles. 

Something must have gone wrong with his control sta- 
tion, however, for Magong presently fell behind the 
Earth in her race around the sun, then rose, crossing her 
orbit behind her, and hurried forward to catch her once 
more — this time outside Earth’s orbit, between Earth and 
Mars. Something, also, had happened to Magong’s ro- 
tation on her axis. Whereas she had previously revolved 
once in every twelve hours, she now turned with ex- 
ceeding slowness. Rushing on past Earth, she continued 
for some distance, then paused and fell back once more 
to wait for the larger planet. Magong, I could clearly 
see, was caught in the gravity net of Earth. Thus she 
had become a satellite of that planet, even as the huge 
broken projectile of Lido Kan had become two satellites 
of Mars. 

Lido Kan kept up his pitiless bombardment of Ma- 
gong, once he had grown accustomed to her new orbit, 
with deadly accuracy. Once, and once only did I sec him 
miss, the projectile, which was a relatively small one, 
passing Magong and striking somewhere on the planet 
Earth — I could not tell just where because of the silvery 
cloud envelope that hid her surface from view. 

Although fully four-fifths of her population must 
have been wiped out by this time, I knew that Magong 
still kept up the fight, as the atmosphere in my room 
grew rarer each day until breathing was a painful efiort. 

One day Lido Kan entered my room. Strapped to his 
back was an apparatus containing concentrated air, from 
which lie took mouthfuls from time to time. 

“I come to take leave of you, young whelp of P’an- 
ku,” he said. “My people are dying by the millions for 
want of air, thanks to the infernal rays which your 
father has managed to keep trained on us. Our dissi- 
pated atmosphere cannot be brought back, nor could we 
manu facture a new one, from the elements locked in the 
soil, in less than a thousand years. I am leaving, there- 
fore, with the five hundred large ether ships I still 
possess, for the purpose of colonizing the damp, un- 
healthful and savage planet. Earth. My wave projecting 
stations, I will leave manned, each being provided with 
a supply of concentrated air, and committed to the task 
of continuing the bombardment of Magong until death 
overtakes them. 

“I will have one of your hands unfettered, and will 
leave you plenty of food and water so that when death 
finally overtakes you, you will be slain by your own 
father, as he continues to dissipate our atmosphere. And 
so, farewell.” 

He went out, and shortly thereafter, my attendant 
came in, placed a tank of water and a large basket of 
food within reach, and unfettered one of my hands. 
Then he, too, went out, and I was left alone, gasping for 
breath, as the atmosphere continued to grow more rare. 

Presently I saw the fleet of Lido Kan set out. In- 
stantly, with the thin point of one of my eating sticks, I 
set about picking the locks of my fetters. Within an 
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hour I had freed myself. Finding my door unlocked I 
rushed from the room. Presently I blundered into the 
great deserted room from which the official Martian 
ether visiphone messages had formerly been sent to Ma- 
gong. Opening a switch, I found that the power was 
still on, and signaled the station of my father. My heart 
gave a leap of joy when his face suddenly appeared in 
the disc before me. 

“Have you any ether ships left?” I asked him, after 
we had exchanged greetings. 

“Not quite a thousand.” 

“And docs Hia Ku still live?” 

“He lives, and commands the fleet during your 
absence.” 

“Then dispatch him at once to find and destroy the 
fleet of Lido Kan, who has just left here with five hun- 
dred ships, purposing to colonize Earth.” 

“Then the atmosphere is nearly dissipated ?” 

“It is.” 

“But what about you, my son? Are there any ships 
left in which you can return?” 

“There arc none near-by, and I have not the strength 
left to go out and search for more. My death is only a 
matter of hours, and I am resigned to my fate.” 

“Do not despair, for I, your father, will save you. I 
will shut off the atmosphere-destroying rays at once, and 
will have a small, swift ship there to bring you back in 
less than four hours.” 

I RETURNED to the room where I had been impris- 
oned, to watch for the ether ship, and true to the 
word of my father it appeared in less than four hours — 
a tiny, one-man craft. I hurried to the roof, reaching it 
just as the ship alighted. A man stepped out — an old 
and faithful servant of my father. 

“The ship from His Majesty, your father, Highness,” 
lie said. 

“But why a one-man craft?” I asked. 

"Hia Ku took all the others when lie left to attack the 
fleet of Lido Kan,” he replied. Then, before I could 
prevent him, he took a small, green ray projector from 
his belt and pressed the muzzle to his abdomen. With 
a gasping “Farewell, Highness,” the brave and loyal 
fellow dropped dead at my feet. 

Hurrying below once more, I entered the ether visi- 
phone room and signaled my father. His face appeared 
in the disc. I told him what his messenger had done, and 
tears streamed from his eyes. 

“Just another sacrifice to the rapacity of Lido Kan,” 
he said. "Get into your, craft now, and I’ll turn on the 
rays once more.” 

I lost no time in getting back to the little craft and 
away from Mars. I was making swift progress toward 
Magong, when suddenly I happened on the remnants 
of the two battle fleets. There were only three of our 
ships left, and they were belcagured by four enemy craft. 
Both flagships were still intact, and at the time, dueling 
with their enormous ray projectors — green against red. 
As I approached them, one of our ships was cut in two 
by a red ray, the halves hurtling out through space. 

I had one small ray projector on my forward deck — 
a puny weapon indeed against those of the huge battle- 
ships, but I determined to enter the unequal contest. 
Selecting the helmsman’s turret of the nearest enemy 
ship, I plunged toward it. My approach in the tiny craft 
was apparently unperceived, and I did not turn on my 


green ray until within less than a thousand feet of my 
target. When the ray struck it, the turret instantly col- 
lapsed, and the ship, out of control, swung broadside, 
scattering her ray barrage and leaving her hull unpro- 
tected. I instantly turned the nose of my craft upward 
and passed over her, noting as 1 did so that she had 
been broken up by the huge green rays from our two 
remaining battleships. 

Without pausing to give the enemy a chance to under- 
stand just what had happened, I quickly plunged at the 
helmsman's turret of the next ship. Once again my tiny 
ray threw a mighty ship out of control, and it was de- 
stroyed by the green rays of Hia Ku. This time, how- 
ever, I did not escape unscathed, for one of the red rays 
of the second ship, shooting wildly upward as she went 
out of control, had carried off part of my forward deck. 

I tried to close the safety plate beneath my instrument 
board, to keep my air and warmth from escaping into 
outer space, but it stuck, and a cold that closely ap- 
proached absolute zero swept over me. With numbed 
hands I pulled frantically at the recalcitrant plate, and in 
a moment more had it in place. In the meantime, how- 
ever, my small, swift craft had hurtled away uncon- 
trolled to a position nearly a thousand miles from the 
four remaining combatants. 

I swung her to, and steered for the battle scene once 
more. Then I saw something which wrung a gasp of 
horror from my lips — a huge meteor cluster from Mars, 
rushing straight at the four ships. I had no time to 
signal them — to do anything, in fact. A moment later 
it struck them, and all four combatants disappeared in a 
blinding flash of light without appearing to have had the 
slightest effect either on the path or the mass of the pro- 
jectile. 

With a heavy heart, I turned my ship toward Magong. 
A short time after, I saw the projectile strike. There 
was a small chart on board, and on referring to it, I 
found that it had destroyed one of our atmosphere disin- 
tegrating ray stations. 

A two-hour run took me to Magong, during which 
time, four more enormous projectiles hurtled past me 
on their death-dealing errands. As I steered toward the 
palace of my father a fifth shot past me, hurling my tiny 
craft through the thin atmosphere like a leaf caught in 
a whirlwind. When I succeeded in righting it, and 
looking downward once more, a chill of horror crept 
over me, for this last messenger of death had dug a huge 
pit more than sixty miles in diameter, and the center of 
the pit marked the spot where my father’s palace had 
stood. My beloved parents were no more. P'an-ku, the 
mighty monarch, was dead. I was P'an-ku, ruler of 
a desolate waste that had once been the mighty, flourish- 
ing empire of Magong. 

I alighted near the rim of the enormous crater and 
stepped out of my craft. A moment later, gasping for 
breath, I hastily sprang back inside and closed the door. 
The atmosphere of Magong was nearly gone. With her 
huge ray projectors still going, she was committing sui- 
cide in order that her hated enemy might be destroyed. 

Rising, I made for the nearest ray projector station. 
Circling close to it, I peered in the windows. Not a liv- 
ing soul greeted my gaze, but there were many dead 
bodies on the floors. The projectors, however, were 
still working — pointed by machinery set to keep their 
rays on Mars until they should fail to function for lack 
of power. 
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An occasional meteor cluster struck Magong from 
time to time, but they grew smaller and fewer in number 
— a sure sign that their projectors were succumbing, one 
by one, to the death-dealing rays our people had left 
trained on their planet. Rising, I made for the nearest 
world which would support human life — Earth. It was 
a good two hours’ journey, and I noted with alarm that I 
only had a small supply of concentrated air in my tank — 
enough to last me about forty-five minutes by using it 
judiciously. 

Pressing my speed control lever to the highest notch, 
I rushed Earthward Kvith super-meteoric swiftness. 
Forty-five minutes passed, and still the Earth, although 
looming big ahead of me, was many thousands of miles 
away. Glancing at the indicator on my air tank, I saw 
that it registered zero. I closed my foul air escape 
valves, and breathed as lightly as possible. Presently I 
felt a deadly lethargy creeping over me. By exerting my 
will power to the utmost I managed to retain control of 
my senses for a few minutes longer. 

Suddenly my waning consciousness registered the fact 
that my instruments showed I had ‘nearly reached the 
outer limit of the Earth’s atmosphere. To have entered 
it at the speed at which I was traveling would have meant 
a sudden, flaming death. Two things I managed to do 
before my senses fled — set my control lever at low speed, 
and unfasten the door beside me. Then came oblivion. 

W HEN I regained consciousness I was lying on the 
earthen floor of a large, mud-walled hut. Standing 
around me was an awe-stricken group of light-skinned, 
half naked savages. I sat up, and as I did so, the earth 
shook beneath me and a portion of the mud wall col- 
lapsed, crushing three men and a woman. The re- 
mainder of the savages prostrated themselves around me 
with every indication of superstitious fear. 

I signed that I was hungry, and food and drink were 
instantly brought me — a huge chunk of scorched meat 
and a white sour beverage which I afterward learned was 
the fermented milk of some animal. I ate and drank, 
and feeling stronger, arose and stepped out of the hut, 
walking as if my body had been weighted with lead 
because of the planet’s tremendous gravitational pull. 
As I did so, the earth quivered once more, and the hut 
collapsed completely. 

By signs, I finally made the terror-stricken savages 
understand that I wished to know the whereabouts of my 
ether ship. One of them, who appeared bolder than the 
rest, led me to a place where an enormous fissure yawned 
in the hard ground. Far down in this fissure I saw the 
craft wedged. I was casting about for some means of 
rescuing it, when the earth trembled, and the crack 
closed over it. 

Thus cut off from interplanetary travel — for I did not 
know how to construct another ether ship — I found my- 
self earthbound. I immediately set about learning the 
simple language of the savages, living in a dwelling of 
skins tied to light poles, because of the frequent earth- 
quake shocks. These, as well as the many volcanic erup- 
tions, terrific electrical storms, meteoric showers and 
electromagnetic displays from the polar regions, I knew 
were the results of the recent constant proximity of Ma- 
gong to Earth, and that things would, in time, reach 
their proper balance once more. The savages, however, 
believed that the coming of "The great night light’’ and 
the subsequent terrifying phenomena, were due to some 


magic power which I possessed, and I was consequently 
worshiped as a god. 

Propitiatory offerings of food, flocks, and animal skins 
poured in to me from neighboring tribes for hundreds of 
miles in all directions. Gradually the earthquake shocks 
subsided, the volcanic eruptions ceased to be continuous, 
the meteoric showers grew less frequent, and the ele- 
ments less destructive. After a year had passed I 
married a daughter of the chief of the tribe among which 
I had fallen. Other chieftains, learning that the god 
married women, quickly tendered the hands of their 
daughters. 

One of these, I married from time to time, thus mak- 
ing alliances with tribe after tribe which none might wish 
to break. I grew immensely wealthy, as the wealth of 
these people was reckoned, and built me an immense 
palace of hewn stone, personally supervising the work 
of my horde of unskilled laborers. I also built a temple 
for the worship of the great god, T’icn, Supreme Ruler 
of the Universe, and taught my people to worship Him, 
and to regard me only as His earthly vicar. 

Most of my numerous wives bore me children, and I 
was grateful for the fact that all of them, instead of re- 
sembling their mothers’ people, had the yellow skins, 
straight black hair, and slanting eyes of my race. My 
children grew up and married savage women and men, 
yet there was slight modification in the physiognomy of 
their offspring. As the years passed, I learned that these 
people, my children and descendants included, rarely 
lived longer than a century, their average life span being 
about seventy years. When I passed the century mark 
without showing any signs of senility, it was noised 
about that I was an immortal. This belief increased my 
power, and consequently I neither denied nor affirmed its 
truth, although I knew I should be middle-aged at two 
hundred and would probably be dead before I had 
traveled far in my third century of existence, as three 
centuries was the average life span for my race, and a 
total of four centuries rarely attained. 

Having now reached my two hundred and ninety- 
eighth year, I am ready to return to my maker, leaving 
a hundred thousand descendants — a proud race who 
have long since ceased to intermarry with the white- 
skinned savages. They are known as the Celestial People, 
and I have made them lords over the lesser races of my 
mighty empire. 

This record, which I have graven on age-defying stone 
with my own hands, will be scaled in the cave in which 
I am cutting it. I have calculated that, not less than five 
thousand years hence, the door of the cave will be re- 
vealed by erosion. 

As' the end approaches I feel the gift of prevision — 
the urge to prophesy. When my message is found, my 
descendants will be numbered by millions. They -will 
not be scientists, but religionists. I see this tendency 
persisting in them, up to this day, and it will continue. 
Although I have taught them to read and write the 
language of my people, and to worship T’icn, I have 
long since abandoned the attempt to teach them science. 
My every effort to get them to grasp even the rudiments 
of astronomy and physics was unavailing. My simplest 
statements along these lines were interpreted as symbolic 
religious utterances and wound around superstitious be- 
liefs. 

The pure language of my forefathers, together with 
the characters I have taught them, is undergoing a grad- 
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ual change. It may be that, five thousand years hence, 
this writing will be unintelligible to my descendants. 
Time, however, should raise up a man among them, 
who will have the intelligence and the persistence neces- 
sary to decipher it. I picture him, however, as a studi- 
ous man of religion, and therefore uninterested in its 
scientific aspects — and my scientific mind yearns to com- 
municate with others of its kind — minds that will under- 
stand. 

To my descendant, I therefore give this charge: 

Translate this writing into the languages of the lead- 
ing nations of Earth. Then journey hence, to a place 
where you will find a pit three-quarters of a mile in width 
and more than five hundred and fifty feet deep. It will 
be ringed about by a wall a hundred and fifty feet in 
height. My figures are approximate because they are 
only calculations, based on the size and speed of the 
meteoric mass which Mars projected to Earth. 

Because it is unique on Earth, and exactly resembles 
the pits on my native planet, men of science who arc in- 


terested in Magong will eventually visit it. When you 
have found it, you will secret yourself in the neighbor- 
hood and observe these men. Each time you see a true 
scientific visitor, watch the face of Magong for a sign. 
When a bright light appears, you will know that my soul 
has recognized the right person, and signaled you from 
its celestial abode. 

Hand him a translation of this writing in his own 
language, and go about your own affairs with my bless- 
ing, for it is to him and to his kind that I, as a scientist, 
address this message. 

And now, as I bring this, my life story to a close, I 
look back over a long, and fairly happy existence spent 
on Earth, yet each time I view Magong, I cannot help 
thinking of what might have been, had it not been for 
that horrible, man-made plague called war. Nor can I 
repress a feeling of sadness at sight of my once proud 
world among worlds, now a lowly satellite, her war- 
scarred, lifeless face forever turned sadly and sub- 
missively toward her new master, Earth. 


The End 


Skylark Three 

By Edward E. Smith, Ph.D. 

( Continued from page 633) , 


“'Smatter? Cheer up, kids, you ain’t seen nothing 
yet. That was just a couple of little preliminary love- 
taps, like two boxers kinda feeling each other out in the 
first ten seconds of the first round.” 

"Preliminary love-taps!” repeated Dorothy, looking 
into Seaton’s eyes and being reassured by the serene 
confidence she read there. ‘‘But they hit us, and hurt us 
badly — why, there’s a hole in our Skylark as big as a 
house, and it goes through four or five layers !” 

"Yes, but we’re not hurt a bit. They're easily fixed, 
and we’ve lost nothing but a few tons of inoson and 
uranium. We’ve got lots of spare metal. I don’t 
know what I did to him, any more than he knows what 
he did to us, but I’ll bet my other shirt that he knows he’s 
been nudged !” 

Repairs completed and the changes made in the method 
of projection, Seaton actuated the rapidly-shifting slit 
and peered through it at the enemy vessel. Finding their 
screens still up, he directed a complete-coverage attack 
upon them with four bars, while with the entire massed 
power of the remaining generators concentrated into one 
frequency, he shifted that frequency up and down the 
spectrum, probing, probing, ever probing with that 
gigantic beam of intolerable energy — feeling for some 
crack, however slight, into which he could insert that 
searing sheet of concentrated destruction. Although 
-much of the available power of the Fenachrone was per- 
force devoted to repelling the continuous attack of the 
Terrestrials, they maintained an equally continuous of- 
fensive, and in spite of the narrowness of the open slit 
and the rapidity with which that slit was changing from 
frequency to frequency, enough of the frightful forces 
came through to keep the ultra-powered defensive 
screens radiating far into the violet — arid, the utmost 


power of the refrigerating system proving absolutely 
useless against the concentrated beams being employed, 
mass after mass of inoson was literally blown from the 
outer and secondary skins of the Skylark by the com- 
paratively tiny jets of force that leaked through the 
momentarily open slit from time to time, as exact syn- 
chronization was accidentally obtained. 

Seaton, grimly watching his instruments, glanced at; 
Crane, who, calm but watchful at his console, was re- 
pairing the damage as fast as it was done. 

“They’re sending more stuff, Mart, and it’s getting 
hotter to handle. That means they’re building more pro- 
jectors. We can play that game, too. They’re using up 
their fuel reserves fast ; but we’re bigger than they are, 
carry more metal, and it’s more efficient metal, too. 
Only one way out of it, I guess — what say we put in 
enough generators to smother them down by brute 
force, no matter how much power it takes?” 

“Why don’t you use some of those awful copper 
shells? Or aren’t we close enough yet?” Dorothy’s low 
voice came clearly, so utterly silent was that frightful 
combat. 

"Close! We’re still better than two hundred thousand 
light-years apart 1 There may have been longer-range 
battles than this somewhere in the Universe, but I doubt 
it. And as for copper, even if we could get it to them, 
it’d be just like so many candy kisses compared to the 
stuff we’re both using. Dear girl, there are fields of 
force extending for thousands of miles from each of 
these vessels beside which the exact center of the biggest 
lightning flash you ever saw would be a dead area!” 

Fie set up a scries of integrals and, machine after ma- 
chine, in a space left vacant by the rapidly-vanishing 
store of uranium, there appeared inside the fourth skin 
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of the Skylark a row of gigantic generators, each one 
adding its hellish output to the already inconceivable 
stream of energy being directed at the foe. As that 
frightful flow increased by leaps and bounds, the intensity 
of the Fenachrone attack diminished, and finally it 
ceased altogether as every iota of the enemy’s power be- 
came necessary for the maintenance of the defenses. 
Still greater grew the stream of force from the Skylark, 
and, now that the attack had ceased, Seaton opened the 
slit wider and stopped its shifting, in order still further 
to increase the efficiency of his terrible weapon. Face 
set in a fighting mask and eyes hard as gray iron, deeper 
and deeper he drove his now irresistible forces. His 
flying fingers were upon the keys of his console; his 
keen and merciless eyes were in a secondary projector 
near the now doomed ship of the Fenachrone, directing 
masterfully his terrible attack. As the output of his gen- 
erators still increased, Seaton began to compress a searing 
hollow sphere of seething energy upon the furiously- 
straining defensive screens of the Fenachrone. Course 
after course of the heaviest possible screen was sent out, 
driven by massed batteries of copper now disintegrating 
at the rate of tons in every second, only to flare through 
the ultra-violet and to go down before that dreadful, that 
irresistible onslaught. Finally, as the inexorable sphere 
still contracted, the utmost efforts of the defenders could 
not keep their screens away from their own vessel, and 
simultaneously the prow and the stern of the Fenachrone 
cruiser was bared to that awful field of force, in which 
no possible substance could endure for even the most 
infinitesimal instant of time. 

There was a sudden cessation of all resistance, and 
those Titanic forces, all directed inward, converged upon 
a point with a power behind which there was the incon- 
ceivable energy of four hundred thousand tons of 
uranium, being disintegrated at the highest possible rate, 
short of instant disruption. In that same instant of.col- 
Iapse, the enormous mass of power-copper in the Fena- 
chrone cruiser and the vessel’s every atom, alike of struc- 
ture and contents, also exploded into pure energy at the 
touch of that unimaginable field of force. 


In that awful moment before Seaton could shut off his 
power it seemed to him that space itself must be obliter- 
ated by the very concentration of the unknowable and 
incalculable forces there unleashed — must be swallowed 
up and lost in the utterly indescribable brilliance of the 
field of radiance driven to a distance of millions upon 
incandescent millions of miles from the place where the 
last representatives of the monstrous civilization of the 
Fenachrone had made their last stand against the forces 
of Universal Peace. 

Epilogue 

T HE three-dimensional, moving, talking, almost liv- 
ing picture, being shown simultaneously in all the 
viewing areas throughout the innumerable planets 
of the Galaxy, faded out and the image of an aged, white- 
bearded Norlaminian appeared and spoke in the Galactic 
language. 

“As is customary, the showing of this picture has opened 
the celebration of our great Galactic holiday, Civilization 
Day. As you all know, it portrays the events leading up 
to and making possible the formation of the League of 
Civilization by a mere handful of planets. The League 
now embraces all of this, the First Galaxy,- and is 
spreading rapidly throughout the Universe. Varied arc 
the physical forms and varied are the mentalities of our 
almost innumerable races of beings, but in Civilization 
we are becoming one, since those backward people who 
will not co-operate with us arc rendered impotent to im- 
pede our progress among the more enlightened. 

“It is peculiarly fitting that the one who has just been 
chosen to head the Galactic Council — the first person of 
a race other than one of those of the Central System to 
prove himself able to wield justly the vast powers of that 
office — should be 'a direct descendant of two of the 
revered persons whose deeds of olden times we have 
just witnessed. 

“I present to you my successor as Chief of the Ga- 
lactic Council, Richard Ballinger Seaton, the fourteen 
hundred sixty-ninth, of Earth.” 


The End 


The Man Who Saw the Future 

By Edmond Hamilton 

( Continued from page 605) 


I T was a week later that they burned Henri Lothierc. 

Jean de Marselait, lifting his gaze from his endless 
parchment accusations and examens on that afternoon, 
looked out through the window at the stone room’s 
end and saw a thick curl of black smoke going up into 
the blue heavens from the distant square. There came 
dimly to his cars the thunderous shouting of the crowd 
there. 

He rested for a moment thoughtful, his pen upon 
his chin. “Strange, that one,” he mused. “A sorcerer, 
of course, but such a one as I had never beard before.” 


His eyes went out again to the thick black smoke, 
and a thought came to him. “I wonder," he half-whis- 
pered, “was there any truth in that wild tale of his? 
The future — who can say — what men might do ?" 

There was silence in the room as he brooded for a 
moment, and then he shook himself as one ridding him- 
self of absurd speculations. “But tush — enough of these 
crazy fancies. They will have me for a sorcerer if I 
yield to these wild fancies and visions of the futicrc." 

And bending again with his pen to the parchment 
before him, he went gravel} - on with his work. 


Written 


in 

the 


Year 2100 


By Charles Ward 


T HERE is a new philosophy which holds that 
man's dream of a superman is but a dream. 
It is against this new and spreading notion 
that this brief synopsis of a century’s 
progress is aimed. That our progress will 
continue is assured, even though we may never again 
experience a Great Change to add to the momentum of 
our advance. 

When John David Andrews, ns respectable and hard- 
headed a citizen as the twentieth century produced, 
offered a half-million dollars reward, and another half- 
million for expenses, to be given to the man who should 
rid the world of infectious diseases, he did so in a blind 
effort to strike back at the disease which had robbed him 
of his wife and his three children within a period of 
seven days. There was, of course, not the slightest 
chance of a good solution to the problem being offered. 
Naturally, many ingenious remedies were presented, 
none of which passed the board of medical specialists 
which Andrews had gathered to act as judges. In fact, 
of the thousand or two suggestions offered, only one was 
even considered, and that, rather hesitatingly, was given 
a second thought only because the man who offered it 
was a man of science, known to all readers of the Sun- 
day supplement. 

His suggestion was that the atmosphere be rendered 
sterile of bacterial life. Water-purifying systems were 
everywhere in use, so that the air could be considered 
almost the sole means for transmission of infectious 
diseases. Disease germs, lie pointed out, rode in the at- 
mospheric dust and were carried with it to every ex- 
posed part of the globe. Eliminate the dust, and the 
germs would no longer travel. It was his plan to rid 
the air of this colloidally suspended dust by a means of 
his own. 

This suggestion was received with more than a little 
doubt by men who understood only too well how hard 
it could be to drive a substance in the colloidal state out 
of suspension. 

For the benefit of those unfamiliar with the term, a 
colloidally suspended substance is one which is so 
finely divided that it will float in a fluid or gaseous 
medium. Thus, gold may become and does become so 
finely divided that it will be dispersed through sea-water 
and can only be removed with an infinite amount of 
trouble and expense. In a similar manner, dust can be- 
come so finely divided that the atmosphere will carry it. 
These particles of dust cannot be seen under the mi- 
croscope because of their small size, but their presence 
is easily detected in the air when a beam of light enters 
a dark room. 

It may be seen from this that Arthur Scott, professor 
of chemistry in a one-building Ohio college, had made 
an ambitious statement when he asserted that he could 
remove from the atmosphere the thousands of particles 


of dust per cubic centimeter which floated freely about. 
“True, colloidally suspended soil in fresh water could be 
caused to settle by the addition of common table salt, 
as was demonstrated by the way the Mississippi dropped 
her soil to form deltas when the earth-bearing water met 
the salt ocean water. But, did such a method exist for 
removing dust from the air? Arthur Scott believed so. 

When he appeared before the assembled medical men to 
state his case more clearly than he had been able to do by 
letter, Professor Scott proved to be anything but the 
popular conception of what a man of science should 
look like. Rather, he proved to be a stocky, bald- 
headed man of forty or more, who was instantly liked 
because of his ingenuous smile and his back-slapping 
ability. In fine, he was the sort of scientist who is at 
his best in a lecture hall and who prefers to make his 
private experiments of a sensational nature. Thus, lie 
could skilfully present the dazzling surface of science 
to his students and help them on the path to the greater 
depths which he himself had not plumbed. On the 
present occasion his lecture hall ability captivated the 
great physicians who quite pardonably knew little of any 
branch of science save their own. 

Where his skill as a lecturer might have failed to 
engage the confidence of the committee, his single ex- 
periment won the day. The experiment itself was quite 
simple. Any genuine biologist knows that if a sterile 
agar culture is exposed to the air for a few seconds 
and then sealed again, it will be supporting colonies of 
bacteria in twenty-four to thirty-six hours, under favor- 
able conditions. What Scott did was to put a small 
amount of the sterile agar preparation, sealed in a 
covered glass dish, into an air-tight glass bell jar along 
with a clock-work device for crushing the covering of 
the dish. Next he injected, through a gas-cock, a 
minute quantity of gas from a steel cylinder, which he 
handled with extreme care. 

“This gas, gentlemen," he said, “is a second cousin to 
the mustard gas used during the World War. In fact, 
it can scarcely be called that, for in its preparation I used 
unusual methods with unusual results. In formula, the 
two gases are almost identical, save that I have replaced 
the sulphur atom with an atom of tellurium, forming 
a hitherto unknown gas which I have not yet named. 

“In my experiments, I noticed that the gas went into 
solution with the air and, precipitated or displaced the 
colloidally-suspended dust exactly as salt added to water 
will cause colloidal soil to settle. Only the most minute 
quantity imaginable is necessary, which is fortunate in 
view of the intensely poisonous nature of the gas. There, 
the glass has been shattered and the culture is exposed 
to air which is free of dust and in consequence sterile 
of bacterial life.” 

With a few remarks, followed by questions from the 
committee, the meeting broke up, to meet again the next 
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day to determine whether or not the culture had re- 
mained as sterile as the Professor had claimed it would. 

The meeting next day brought satisfactory evidence 
of the efficiency of Professor Scott’s new gas, for the 
agar culture was as sterile of life as (quoting Scott) 
“the hide of a lap dog.” 

Contracts were signed on the spot by Andrews and 
Scott, for Andrews had been present at both meetings 
and was completely overwhelmed by the Professor’s 
fluency and his own awe of anything scientific. 

Operations for the obtaining of all available tellurium 
and for the manufacture of the gas began within a week, 
and at the end of two months a steady supply of the* 
gas was being “bottled” in unpretentious steel cylinders 
and shipped to various parts of the world, accompanied 
by specially instructed men who knew quite well the 
dreadful life-taking qualities of the new compound. 
While gas liberated in any one place would Save become 
diffused through the entire atmosphere in time, Scott 
feared that such a procedure would lead to a dangerous, 
though temporary, percentage of the toxic gas being 
present in the atmosphere near the point of liberation. 

At the end of seven months a sufficient amount of the 
gas had been prepared at a cost many times the intended 
half-million, but still the cost was slight when one con- 
sidered the tremendous work for humanity which was 
going on. As yet, the general public had been kept in 
the dark regarding this gigantic experiment of which it 
was the object, for both Andrews and Scott were agreed 
that publicity might do harm — before the work was 
finished. There is little doubt, though, that both men 
licked their mental lips at the thought of the limelight 
which they were soon to share. 

As such days must, the Great Day finally arrived — 
quite reluctantly, it scented to the scientist and the 
philanthropist — and as the day progressed, there was a 
sharp but not very loud hissing at various uninhabited 
places on the globe as millions of cubic feet of gas 
escaped from confinement into an atmosphere swarming 
with dust and bacterial life. Then, in one place after 
another, the hissing died away and the attendants be- 
gan to wireless headquarters — the dilapidated factory — 
of the completion of their tasks. In the factory office, 
Scott and Andrews sat and smoked and accepted each 
other’s silencer Occasionally the wireless operator, a 
small, meek young man, slipped in with a message and 
slipped out again. 

The last report came in at three minutes before seven 
o’clock in the evening, and as the wireless operator left 
the room for the last time he paused to peer through 
the crack he had left when he closed the door. Since it 
was a cloudy spring evening, he could only sec two 
stolid, almost bulky silhouettes sitting before the double 
windows and thrown into dim relief against the dark- 
ening grey outside. 

“Like two prophets, they arc,” thought the meek 
youngster, “waiting for their miracle to come to pass. 
If it doesn’t they’re fools; if it does, I think they will be 
greater men than the world ever saw before — greater 
mortal men, that is. Still, God isn’t dead yet. . . .” 

And lie softly closed the door on a darkened room in 
which sat two men who seemed to age with the hours as 
they waited to see their handiwork. Lonely they were 
not, for as they sat there in silence, each man seemed to 
lean a little against the other, to draw a bit closer spiri- 
tually, for such is friendship. 


Toward midnight Scott spoke, as he lit a cigar: 
“Notice how the clouds’ve gone?” 

The other man’s cigar glowed redly before he replied. 
“I did, and I noticed how big the stars were. That an 
accident or did we do it?” 

A full inch of Scott’s cigar vanished before he an- 
swered. 

“Do you know, just now you started me thinking of 
what all the consequences of our experiment will be, 
and when I recall them — yes, and consider them — I feel 
almost like praying for failure.” 

“The consequence as bad as that?” 

“Some of the consequences will be amusing, some 
terrible — we’ve overshot our mark!” 

Part of his lethargy was slipping from him. 

“Man! It sounds idiotic, but we, today, have created 
a new race; or killed one. Why? Why, when the full 
force of the change is fell, man will be in a totally new 
environment ! Well, wc — wc have changed man’s whole 
environment! In a dozen generations, if the race still 
exists, our civilization will be as dead as you and I — ” 

As night drifted across the North American continent, 
the first effect of the Great Change made itself apparent 
to the astronomers, for that group of men were literally 
seeing things as they had never seen them before, and 
during the first night of unprecedented clearness, three 
new stars were discovered, which before had been quite 
invisible. 

Next day, the first editions of the American news- 
papers gave moderate headlines to the astronomical 
discoveries and commented upon the unique dawn which, 
instead of coming on gradually, had appeared suddenly, 
and twenty minutes late at that. The sun simply ap- 
peared, and that was .all. Before it appeared, all was 
dark and after it appeared all was light — save in the 
shadows. That was curious, too, for in the shadows the 
darkness was nearly absolute, while in the direct path of 
the light the sun was nearly white and much stronger 
than usual. 

Afternoon and evening editions of the papers, how- 
ever, forgot all about astronomy and shadows in their 
astonishment at the unheard of manner in which it was 
raining. New York, with its early sunrise, was the first 
to tell America what was happening. The rain began its 
antics during the rush hour by drenching everyone and 
everything in the streets. Water gathered on buildings, 
sidewalks, people, everything, and yet at all times the 
sky was clear. Umbrellas and raincoats appeared, but 
the former were useless in view of the fact that the 
rain was not falling but simply adhering to or gathering 
on all solid surfaces. The raincoats, too, did little good 
because water gathered on both the outside and the in- 
side of them. In fact, heated, enclosed spaces, such as 
buildings, were the only refuges which were not drip- 
ping with water, because the heat modified the water- 
holding capacity of the air, raising the prccipitating-point 
indoors above that outdoors. Yes, the papers had much 
to say and for once the Weather Bureau was given its 
choice of the amount of space it wanted on the front 
page, providing it would explain what had happened and 
tell what was to be expected. 

By the next day, the scientific world was telling the 
lay world what was wrong. In fact, every scientist, 
added his bit in an effort to clear up the mystery, but 
no headway was made for a week, at the end of which 
( Continued on page 671) 
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A CRITICISM OF DR. BREUER’S STORY 
"THE HUNGRY GUINEA PIG," 

AND A COMMUNICATION 
FROM DR. BREUER 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

Looking back over the magazine for May. I 
notice a terrifying error by Dr. llrctier. Terri- 
fying, I mean, because If he makes such in n 
matter of biology, what arc the rest of us likely 
to do? 

I refer to his discussion on the horse increased 
twice in size. lie says that a horse doubled in 
size would be eight times the weight Correct. 
But he sayB that it would have only twice the 
muscle l lower, which is wrong. The muscle cross 
section increases as the square of ils diameter, so 
tile horse would be four times ns strong with 
eight times the weight, and needs his muscle area 
doubled; the diameter of his muscles should he 
multiplied by the square root of two instead of 
two. That would increase a th rec inch muscle 
to about 4.2 inches instead of six. It will be 
interesting lo try !o get nt how large a human 
being could get with his proportions unchanged. 
From general experience it appears that trained 
muscular fibre is good for about ten times the 
stress it normally gets. Hone is good for more 
yet, except when subject to flexural stress. 

_ Then n man eighteen feet tall would lie 27 
times as heavy as a normal man, and nine limes 
as strong; and would still have a factor of safety 
of three to go on. With trained muscles, he 
would feci like an ordinary man fat enough to 
weigh 450 pounds, with untrained muscles, like 
n diver in his suit on dry land. Taking a man 
thirty feet tall, lie would lie 125 times ns heavy as 
normal, and 25 times ns strong. If he Is to 
move about like an ordinary man, his muscle 
diameter will have to he multiplied by the square 
root of five, about 2.2. lie would be a bulgy 
imt still recognizable human being. 

It is conceivable that without the Increased pro- 
portion, but with muscles accustomed to the extra 
burden from birth, he could still navigate quite 
well: as Dr. Brcucr says, no one knows the real 
possibilities of muscular tissue. I think all this 
throws some light on the pnst existence of giant 
animals— or perhaps giant men, they being so 
universal in tradition. 

With u not unreasonable proportional Increase 
of tissue, men fitly feet high could live, mid 
move, nnd have their being — albeit perhaps not 
a very active one. Of course, such a being as 
the "Nth Man" who was described in n story 
some time ago— a man miles high — would be 1m. 
possible under the present laws of nature. Ilia 
flesh would tear loose from the bones of its own 
weight. 

Hut even so, there was once such a being ns 
the ‘kangaroo dinosaur," the gorgosaur, thirty feet 
long nnd which seems to have capered over the 
country in fitly foot bounds. The size of some 
of these animals docs not seem to explain their 
feats. I submit tile possibility that, since the 
Universe is constantly kinetic, in evolution in 
all its parls, including matter itself, the “laws 
of nature" nmy not themselves be static; the gravi- 
tational constant, among many other things con- 
sidered permanent, might he in a state of change 
— slow, 1ml definite over neons. Anyway, it’s 
worth thinking about. 

Victor A. Endcrsby, 

1942 Canon Drive, 

Montrose, Calif. 

. (Dr. Brener answers Mr. Endcrsby’s Idler 
himself, as follows: “Mr. Endersby's argument 
sounds correct to me, and so do the mathematics. 
I do not remember just how I wrote my own re- 
marks, and have no records of them nor any 
copy of the published letter, which I admit much 

"According to Mr. Endcrsby, therefore, I must 
have made an error. But it was an error, not 
in biology, liut in matbemalics. 

“As a mailer of fact my error succeeded iu 
mnking my argument give a much more conserva- 
tive conclusion than is actually the truth. With 
Mr. Endcrsby’s correction, for which I am duly 


grateful, my line of argument acquires much more 
force than it had in the first place. His correc- 
tion merely straightens out the mathematics, it 
docs not affect tile biology; but it certainly 
strengthens my original thesis. 

"Therefore, I feel that you need have no hesi- 
tation in publishing stories of huge animals. 
Their possibility seems well established."— 
We beg to offer our thanks to Dr. Brcucr for 
bis answer to Mr. Endersby's Idler. — E pitor.) 


HARL VINCENT ANSWERS. VERY 
FULLY. ONE OF HIS CRITICS 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

In the August issue of Amazing Stories you 
published a idler from Miss (?) Barbara Bald- 
win commenting on the astronomy in my story, 
"Venus Liberated," as regards the stability of 
the hypothetical satellite of Venus which I called 
Kcllos. This letter is impressive In that it shows 
the interest along scientific lines aroused by the 
type of fiction published in "nur" magazine, hut 
the correspondent lms overlooked one extremely 
important factor in arriving at her deduction that 
the satellite would be unstable as described. 

As an Illustration of the method of computation 
used by your correspondent we may consider the 
stability of the satellite nearest to the planet 
Jupiter. This has not been named and Is merely 
designated as satellite V. Its distance from the 
center of Jupiter is 112,500 miles, whereas the 
planet itself is 483 million miles front the sun, 
or 4,000 times the distance to the satellite. Con- 
ditions arc reversed in Ibis ease since the mass of 
the sun is only about 1,050 times that of Jupiter. 
However, if correct, the same method might he 
used ill figuring the relative attraction and we 
might say that the attraction of Jupiter for the 
satellite is 4,000 squared, divided by 1,050, or 
approximately 40,000 times that of the sun for 
the satellite. 

Why then, docs not the satclllto fall Into the 
mother planet? 

The answer is centrifugal force, which your 
correspondent lias not considered, Every par- 
ticle in a rotating object lias a tendency to fly 
out from the center of rotation and, as satellite V 
revolves aliout Jupiter at very high speed — making 
one complete revolution in 11 hours 57 minutes— 
the centrifugal force is sufficient to counterbalance 
tile tremendous gravity pull of tho planet and 
keep it in its orbit. 

The motion of n satellite with relation to the 
sun is, of course, n complicated one in that it 
revolves around a planet that is Itself revolving 
around the sun. The motion is further compli- 
cated by the inclination of the satellite's orbit to 
that of the planet it follows. Were there no other 
planets in the solar system, there would lie two 
major attractions counterbalanced by two centrif- 
ugal forces acting on the satellite. It is at- 
tracted by tile mother, planet and thrown out with 
equal force by its revolution about that planet. 
Likewise it is attracted by the sun and thrown 
out by tile force due to its revolution around that 
body, following its mother planet, of course. 

Were the earth stopped in its oriiit, as sug- 
gested by your correspondent, not only would the 
moon lie drawn into the sun, but the earth as well 
ami with much greater force due to its greater 

Kcllos, I believe, would he quite stable. The 
characteristics of its orbit, which were not given 
in the story and of course arc not known — 
velocity, inclination and eccentricity — would be 
such as to counterbalance exactly all other forces 
tending to throw it form tlint orbit. In fact, were 
Venus to vanisli entirety and suddenly by some 
miraculous means, Kellos still would not be drawn 
into the sun. It would coutinue to revolve around 
that great orb that is the center of our planetary 
system in a new orbit whose characteristics would 
bo determined by its mass, distance, residual 
velocity and. to a lesser extent, by the attraction 
of other bodies in the system. Only if its velocity 
were entirely lost would it take the long plunge 

Hari Vincent, 

New York City 
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A MATHEMATICAL EATING OF OUR 

STORIES AND AUTHORS. ROBOTS 
FOR SPACE FLYING. BODE'S LAW 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

My judgment is certainly vindicated 1 The 
graphs I sent you showed a steady and con- 
sistent rise in quality of stories, and I predicted 
that you would reach a dead level of perfect on 
three stars for all stories. You certainly linvel 

“Skylark Three” is, if anything, better than 
the first story. The only trouble 1 could find in 
it was mechanical — the wrong caption over the 
first illustration. How did that happen? Of 
the rest, “World Atavism" is probably the poorest, 
because it is the least probable, or the least plausi- 
bly written. After nil, Hamilton must be some- 
thing like J. S. Fletcher and Edgar Wallace, the 
strain of mass production is telling. 1 ngree 
with others that his plots arc standardized and his 
fundamental assumptions often scientifically un- 
sound, but what always “gets me" is the manner 
in which lie handles tile consequence of those as- 
sumptions. From that angle lie is a genius, from 
another he is an amateur. And lie lias inter- 
planetary combat down to a science, or an art, 
with bis formation flying. I wonder what his 
military experience lias been. He may be mo- 
notonous at times, but he can always spring some 
new idea. 

I think I will take up the cudgels in your de- 
fense In the matter of A. Merritt. 1 suppose 1 
have really no special qualifications, except as a 
reader and Merritt fan. but even that is a lot. 
Many readers have complained that the promised 
sequel to "The Face in the Abyss" has not ar- 
rived. It is my impression that Mr. Merritt is 
one of the most careful writers of the present 
tlay, slow but sure, with the result that each 
story is a masterpiece. Also, I do not think he 
has ever before done a sequel to one of his 
stories. Ho turns out one story in a year or 
more, and must naturally seek the best market. 
They include most of the scicntifiction fans and 
other readers as well. Many of their serials arc 
published os books. So it is that "The Snake 
Mother" the promised sequel, will be, unfortun- 
ately, in "Argosy" rather than Amazing Stories 
next fall, but nevertheless, the honor of getting 
Mr. Merritt to write that sequel goes to Amazing 
Stories. I hope that will stop the sneers. One 
question: Is "The Metal Emperor" the same 
story as "The Metal Monster?" T hope not, for 
that will leave something of Mr. Merritt's to look 
forward to. Maybe, when I've made my million, 
I can rail for an edition of A. Merritt with 
illustrations by Slme, of Dunsany fame— maybe. 

Now for a theory or so. First, lias it ever 
struck you that perfection of television and of 
radio control would make exploration of the 
nearer planets and of the deepest seas by a me- 
chanical proxy, ns already outlined in Amazing 
Stories more practicable than actual human 
travel? A machine could be made to stand for 
greater accelerations and pressures than a man, 
at the same time eliminating waste space, food, 
air apparatus, etc., in the rocket or diving bell, 
at least until the trip has been made often 
enough to ensure safe transport of a human 
being. Of course, at great distances, the time 
delay in transmitting signals would inhibit flexible 
control, but for the sea and moon, for subterranean 
borings, even for the nearer planets, it might 
prove workable. Then, there is the Heaviside 
layer. At any rate, it seems worthy of thought. 

As a matter of interest to those who believe 
that Bodc's "Law" will eventually be explained 
as other than an utterly arbitrary expression for 
placing the planets, may I point out that Pluto, 
the new planet, comes much closer to Bodc's po- 
sition for a ninth planet (including the aster- 
oids) than does Neptune. Let us see what follows 
from that. You know that Pickering had pre- 
dicted as many as four trans-Neptunian planets. 
Pluto has been definitely found. Canada may 
found another— at a distance that is practically 
the same as Pluto's! Apply the imagination to 
that I 

I see a little sun with nine planets, or eight 
planets and a ring of asteroids, carefully obeying 
Bodc's Law. Out of space comes an alien in- 
vader, crashing into the solar system. The outer- 
most planet is in its path, they swing round each 
other, the little ninth planet is tom by the tidal 
action of its great attacker until it splits, is rent 
into two, three, may be four small planets that 
follow highly eccentric orbits at much the same 
mean distance from the sun. And now the great 
invader Is slowed and diverted by this combat, 
so that it swings into an orbit midway between 
the eighth and ninth planets, between Uranus and 
the Pluto group — the invading Neptune. 
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It Was, the Greatest Shock 


— How had she found time to practice ? 


"AX7’ELL, Jim, I told you IJiad a sur- 

VV prise for you ! " 

She beamed at her husband, delighted 
to see how surprised lie was. 

And I was astonished, too. Quite casu- 
ally she had gone to the piano, sat down 
—and played! Played beautifully— though 
I had never seen her touch a piano before. 

"How did you ever do it?" her husband 
asked. "When did you find time to prac- 
tice?" 

"Wo... 

lime, t have no teacher, t ... 

and I do my practicing between dishes.'! 

"No teacher? " 

' 'No-^I learned to play the piano an entirely new 
way — without a teacher. You ace. all my life I wanted 
to play some musical instrument. I thought I'd 
never learn bow to play, though — for I haven't much 
time to spare, and I thought it would take long Imura 
of hard work. And I thought It wotdd be expen- 

' 'Well, It is hard work, and it is expensive," I said. 
' Why, I have a sister — ", 

"I know." she laughed, “but 7 learned to play the 
plnno through the new simplified method. Some 
lime ago I saw an announcement ol the U. S. School of 


Choose Your Course 


"If you planned to surprise me — you've certuinly suc- 
ceeded," said Jim. 
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U.S. School of Music, 20210 Brunsvelck'Dlds., New York 


thousands of o 
bad learned to 
their favorite musi- 

same easy way, and 
so 1 deckled to enroll 
playing." 

"But you didn't tell 
me anything about 
it," Jim sajd. 

"Well, you see, that 
was my big surprise." 
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Thought Machine 
Masters Man! 


“PARADISE 
AND IRON'’ 

By Miles J. Breuer, M.D. 

The big Summer Amazing Stories 
Quarterly is crowded with thrills 
and treats — first and foremost of 
which is this astounding full-length 
scientifiction novel. A scientist in- 
vents an ingenious thought machine 
which perfects itself, and which, 
with Frankenstein ruthlcssness, 
threatens to destroy the industrial 
paradise it has created and rules. 

“THE VOICE 
OF THE VOID” 

By John IF. Campbell, Jr. 

A complete interplanetary novelette 
by the author of “Piracy Pre- 
ferred,” “When the Atoms Failed,” 
and “The Metal Horde.” 


“THE PRINCESS 
OF AREIAI” 

By Aladra Septama 
A complete novelette of the strange 
life on the moon, by the famous 
author of “The Beast Men of 
Ceres,” its sequel, “The Cry from 
the Ether,” and “The Dragons of 
Space.” 

“MONSTERS OF 
THE RAY” 

By A. Hyatt Verrill 
A complete scientifiction novelette 
combined with an arclucological 
treatise. An amazing invention in 
the form of a certain ray reproduces 
actual living monsters and beings 
of Prc-Ineans — scenes that are 
stored in the light rays that visited 
the earth thousands of years ago! 


ThrUl to these 4 Big Stories and Other 
Features - All in the Summer 



Buy It NOW— On All Newsstands 


the theory of planetary birth, which pictures 
treat cigar-shaped plume of matter drawn 
a the sun by a passing star, a plume which 
lenses into the planets thickest at Jupiter, 
ted at Mercury and beyond Uranus, with dett- 
dccreasing with distance from the sun— we 
that Neptune should be considerably smaller 
1 Uranus. It is actually nine per cent larger. 
.. -las a moon which is very large, possibly a 
captured fragment of an outer planet. So, why 


statement, merely an arbitrary statement so far au 
we know. Neptune's density is in the right rela- 
tion to Uranus, more so than to Saturn. There is 
no accurate data on Pluto's eccentricity, or the 
orbits of other trans-Ncptunian planets. It is 
just an idea — the sort to make stories from, but 
it's interesting. What do you think of it? 

P. S. Miller, 


(Work upon rocket (lying as it may be termed 
is increasing. It is understood that it is being 
financially backed to a large degree and more 
will undoubtedly be heard about it in the near 
luturc in the line of rocket propulsion through 
the air and perhaps almost beyond it. What you 
lay is perfectly true, that a machine could stand 
jrcatcr extremes of acceleration and pressure than 
1 man could endure. Professor Goddard's work 
rocket propulsion will be watched with great 
Hjr‘ ' e with you that 






r of 


y be figured 

the planets winch obey It. There is a great deal 
' ■ ' nomy that seems to touch upon the hypo- 

. and it is probable that in no branch of 
science does the imagination play so large a part 
In the science of the world ol the heavens. Wc 


e that 


cally disposed 


AN APPRECIATION OF SOME OF OUR 
AUTHORS. THE ASTEROID BELT IN 
INTERPLANETARY TRAVEL 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

Titis is the first time I have ever written to a 
magazine and don't exactly know what to say. 
Dr. Keller, to onr science class, is your best 
author, A. Hyatt Verrill and Ilarl Vincent 
close .'Jconds. As editor of the science class 
■cr at our school I have been able to get a 
c on tlie authors and these three stand the 
highest. Dr. Keller with-53 votes out of 111. 

Now for a brief summary of the stories in the 
ugusl issue: "Skylark Three" so for is a very 
good story; wish I could have read "The Skylark 
of Space." "The Mystery of Professor llrown,” 
fine for a short story. "South Polar Berryllium 
' " good. "World Atavism,” very good. 
1 st War," up to the author's standard. 
Inca-Land Revolted,” didn't like very 
well, but as a whole I think this issue wa9 the 


best yt 


Your t 




:e good, especially Wcsso, but how 
come Paul has been drawing for the last two 
issues? The cover work Is fine. 

The best stories I have read in your magazine 
so far are: "The Terror of the Streets," "After 
12,000 Years,” "Paradox." and its sequel; "While 
Lily," "When the Atoms Failed" and “Micro- 
cosmic Buccaneers." 

New I want to ask a question. If a space ship 
was Hying to Jupiter, couldn't it avoid the aster- 
oid belt by going over or under it? 

Pluto when this idler gets in. See you on' the 
n in 1960. 

Harold Jones, 

1603 Sixth Ave 


Dcs I 


es, Iowa. 


1 intei 


ng to get a letter from an 
class paper in a high school. 
-Iiiiipcuuon about the authors in Amazing 
es must^have^bcen quite interesting. Our 

ngs and humorous touches in the line of 
e. Wc feel that our space is too limited 
i to go into anything new. The asteroid belt 
he avoided as you suggest, but our writers 
icrpianctary travel seem to like it. — E ditor.) 
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"SKYLARK THREE" COMMENDED. RE- 
MARKS ON OUR ARTISTS 
Editor, Amazing Stories: 

I have just finished the first part of "Skylark 
Three" and I think it is great, but now I would 
like 10 read "The Skylark of Space." I wish 
you would please tell mo where I can obtain 
copies of Amazing Stories with this story in 

r certainly am sorry to ace Raul's illustrations 
return to Amazing Stories' pages. The people 
he draws have heads too lurge for their bodies, 
and look too much like statues. Wesso has some 
fine covers and story illustrations, and is by far 
the most competent artist on -your staff. Morey 
would not be so bad if he paid a little more at- 
tention to details, such as a five-mnsted sailer 
steaming along without any masts. COn the June 

I recently received my hook of "Short Stories of 
II. G. Wells," and was more than pleased with it. 
It certainly is n fine book. 

J. L. Hianchi, 

107 N. Wheeler St., 
Victoria, Texas. 

(It is rather difficult to get back numbers of 
Amazing Stories. There are several which we 
were in search of for our own files and have had 
a hard time getting them. We will try to put you 
in Ihc way of communicating with some of our 
readers who have back numbers for sale. The 
original "Skylark of Space" appeared In our issues 
of August, September, and October, 192H. 

Personally we feel about our artists Morey, Paul 
and Wesso that one is a limit as good as the other 
and If you will follow up the work of artists on 
the magazine you will find that sometimes they hit 
the mark far better than they do at other times. 

The Five-Masted Sailer that you refer to was 
certainly the subject of a mistake for which we 
apologized in a previous issue. — Editor.) 


A RESUME OF AUTHORS. SOME KINDS 
OF STORIES OBJECTED TO. AN 
ARDENT READER OF A. S. 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

Having recently finished the July Amazing 
Stories and at the same time that story of stories, 
"The Universe Wreckers," I have u few com- 
ments to make on the best magazine I have ever 
read. First I should like to list tile stories I have 
liked best. 

1. "The Moon Pool," a story which in all Its 
bizarrncss ban something tangibly human in It. 
Undoubtedly the best I have ever read. 2. "Ralph 
12-IC 41 -f-," an excellent story of interplanetary 
travel. 3. "Around the Universe." one of the best 
on interstellar travel. 4. "The Skylark of 
Space," good on the science of space flying. 5. 
"When the Sleeper Wakes," an excellent story 
of the scientific development of the future. 
6. "The Universe Wreckers," undoubtedly un- 
surpassed in the realm of scientifictlon as an in- 
terplanetary story. 7. "The Master Mind of 
Mars,” Burroughs's best mi the mysteries of the 
Red rianet. H. “Tanf of Ekkis,” the best of 
Mr. Septama's works. 9. All of Dr. Brener's. 
10. All of. Aladra Septama's. 11. All of Dr. 
Keller's. 12. All of Mr. Hamilton’s. 

A few of the stories I object to arc devoted to 
the type of the super-crook who wants to conquer 
the world. However, 1 have not seen so many 
of this class in Amazing Stories ns in others of 
the same line. 

Your artists. Wesso and Morey, are excellent. 
An artist who can portray an object of the im- 
agination, one which lie has never seen, much 
less heard of, must ho good. 

I have read somewhere of a planet with an 
atmosphere of chlorine! This docs not seem be- 
yond the realm of possibility, ns chlorine is a 
supporter of combustion, as shown by dropping 
powdered antimony into it. 

Now that the new planet, Pluto has been dis- 
covered, a good field for stories has been found. 

Although I am only 16 years old, I am nil 
ardent Amazing Stories reader, and I enjoy 
reading “our" magazine very much. 

George Skora, 

P. O. Box 6, 
Tucson, Ariz. 

(Your very acceptable letter speaks for itself 
and tells its own story. We are certainly not 
making any feature of super-crook stories, though 
some which might be given that title have ap- 
peared in our columns, but there is a touch of 
science always in them and that, we take it, re- 
deems them from the objection implied in your 
letter. The Editors of, this magazine are in a 


peculiar position; there is a constant effort on 
their part, to definitely have natural science, 
physics, chemistry and the like play a part in 
developing the plot of the story. But our readers 
have no idea how hard it is to keep our authors 
within this restriction. It is not that science is 
to be incidentally mentioned in this story, but it 
should play a definite part in carrying out the 
plot. The Questionnaire, which we have been 
giving in our issues, is much appreciated by 
many of our readers and it tells tltc story of how 
science is scattered through the text of Amazing 
Stories. The Editors sometimes wish that there 
was more science in eaelt story, but a limitation 
comes in to the effect that tile stories must not 
be dry; they must not read like textbooks, but 

the "unities" of the modern short story, how- 
ever, and arc not to be judged by the canons of 
short story writing, which arc now brought Into 
such prominence. — E ditor.) 


A LETTER ABOUT THE SCOPE OF 
SCIENCE-FICTION FROM A 
WELL KNOWN AUTHOR 
Editor, Amazing Stories: 

Since "Madness of the Dust" was printed in 
Amazing Stories I received letters from a 
couple of candid Iriends with whom I have had 
correspondence some lime ago. Believing that 
their reactions arc probably shared by a good 
many readers of Amazing Stories I am answer- 
ing them in this letter to you, contingent on 
your belief that this letter will, be of enough 
interest to merit the space. 

"Traitor to Scientlfiction" Ed Love of Grand 
Forks, II. C., .good-naturedly calls me. "You 
know very well,” he says, "that your yarn is 
nothing hut a hodge-podge of cheap sensational- 
ism. You deliberately appeal to the emotions 
rather than to the minds of your readers. You 
present n story of ordinary human loves and 
hates and behaviors, such as one can read in 
dozens of magazines on the newsstands. Then 
you slap on a little paint — a little talk about 
space ships, or Martians, to give it the glamor 
of Interplanetary travel, ft Is evident that you 
write for the herd who wish to lie entertained, 
rather than that small but distinguished group 
that places mental attainments first." 

Now that is quite an indictment, and I admit 
that in the half-dozen stories I wrote last fall 
(Haven't had time to write any since then) I paid 
particular attention to putting in the emotional 
values, which are demanded by most magazines 
other than the purely scientific ones. This need 
not necessarily be called cheap sensationalism, but 
merely a change of mental diet. There arc plenty 
of good stories being printed right along that 
have all the science one could ask. Ifcncc there 
was no justification for myself entering Into a 
field where so many excellent stories were already 
being produced. 

For tills reason T stressed the human interest, 
romance and adventure element. This was a 
deliberate policy with the object of widening the 
science-fiction field. There aro only about so 
many scientlfiction fans able to appreciate the some- 
times highly technical stories which can be truly 
called scientific. There is, however, a group of 
"marginal” possibilities that can be interested in 
scientific fiction, if their interest is held long 
enough hy the emotional elements of a story to 
enable them to grasp whatever science it con- 
tains. I have no way of knowing whether “Mad- 
ness of tile Dust" made any converts for science 
fiction from the ranks of the noil-scientific as yet. 
but before the first of August nt least one of my 
stories written on the strength of this theory 
will have appeared in eacli one of the scientific or 
near-scientific magazines. By then some definite 
conclusion can no doubt be drawn. 

There is also the likelihood that many scicnti- 
fiction fans, who arc well aide to understand the 
most abstrusely scientific story, will enjoy at least 
one "lighter" story in an issue, which makes no 
great demand on the intellect and has an agree- 
able emotional effect. As an "old-timer" scienti- 
fiction fan, I can say for myself that a story, to 
please me, docs not necessarily have to be "deep." 

Allan Leonard. Carroll Place, Brunswick, N. 
J., was pleased with the story except that the hero 
should have made a good job of it and completely 
removed the appendix. That would have been a 
large order, however. Even skilled surgeons do 
not remove ruptured appendices at once, but 
drain them just as was done in this story. The 
details of the operation were supplied to me by a 
well known surgeon, and checked for errors, I 
understand, by Dr. Miles J. Breuer. 

R. F. Starzl, 

Le Mars, Iowa. 
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AS A FOOT SPECIALIST 


(This interesting letter from one of our 
favorite authors is so charged with good humor 
that it makes an excellent bit of reading. We 
arc especially interested in what you say about 
Dr. Breuer and his checking the surgical part of 
the story. We feel under personal obligations to 
Dr. Breuer for work of this character, which he 
has done for some of our authors in the past. 
There has - been considerable controversy about 
the value of human interest or the injection of 
material containing emotional value in scienli- 
fiction. We would like to have more comments 
regarding this from our readers. — Kditor.) 


REPRINTS WHICH WERE ENJOYED— 
THE STORIES OF JOHN W. 
CAMPBELL, JR. 


number of Amazing Stories, t 
turned to the “Discussions" column at once. 

I have been an interested reader, oil and on, 
of Amazing Stories Magazine ever since it first 
came on the stands in 1926, and regret nothing 
more than the few copies I've been so unfortunate 
os to miss occasionally, here and there. Once in 
n while I don't like one of its stories, and feel 
an impulse to write in about it. but then I say to 
myself, "What's the use of being n knocker; If 
you can't say something constructive, best not say 
anything at all." and let it go at that. It takes a 
little of everything to make up a "good whole," 
and one cannot always find everything to one's 
liking. I have no real criticism whatever to make 
of It, and I consider It Gils n very real place in- 
deed in the needs of the general public. 

I have also been a reader of “Argosy" for the 
. st twelve years, ever since I was in "knee 
breeches"; I have rend the originals of prac- 
tically all the stories you have reprinted there- 




n tell y 


i I v, 


i glad ti 


Such tales ns "The Moon Pool,” u._ 
“The Conquest of the Moon Pool," by A. Merritt, 
and "The Girl in the Golden Atom," by Ray Cum- 
mings, will live long in the mind of the true set- 
entlfiction lover. They have the appearance of old 
friends resurrected anew, all agog to greet one 
nil! from the pages of ode's favorite magazine, 
a cosy fireside on some rainy evening. 

I have long wished to enter the "Discussions" 
column of Amazing Stories, but decided I had 
best hold off my first attempt until something of 
importance gave me cause to write. Gabriel 
Ktrschner's letter, condemning the author of 
y Preferred" along with A. Hyatt Vcrrill, 
proved to be the needed stimulus. I have watched 
the “Discussions" column attentively ever since 
Amazing Stories first commenced publishing 
stories by John W. Campbell, Jr., and Mr. Kirsch- 
tier's letter is the Grst real note of disapproval I 
have observed. 

I have known John W. Campbell since last 
mimincr, when we were classmates together at the 
Summer Session of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology here in Cambridge, and I count 
him one of my beat grlciids, so it is not unnatural 
for me to rise in his defense. 

Mr. Klrschncr held that he was too much given 
to explanations, and made the sweeping statement 
that this "ruined the whole man and ids works." 
T wonder if my esteemed co-correspondent has 
paused to realize that the story is based upon the 
development of a number of scientific theories, and 
that, while they are of course purely fictional, in 
order to have a scientific appearance they must be 
treated in a scientific manner. Any scientist will 
demand proofs before he will accept a theory as 
fact, proofs call for explanations, and John W. 
Campbell is a scientist par excellence (on this 
point I think even Mr. Kirschner will agree with 
me). At every point where one of his characters 
develops something new, Campbell has the char- 
acter explain the hitherto unknown principles of 
his discovery to his co-workers, I believe this 
to be perfectly in keeping with the scientific back- 
ground of such a magazine as Amazing Stories 
and would advise Mr. Kirschner, if he finds it 
o boring or wearisome for his active mentality 
to follow these explanations, to seek his enter- 
tainment on other pages. 

John Campbell and I had rooms together in 
the same apartment in Cambridge last summer, 
and I have seen him ofT and on all through the 
winter, so I believe X can lay claim to knowing 
t fairly well. We used to congregate 
sometimes in the evenings, down in the little old 
kitchen at Bigelow Street, Campbell, his room- 
mate, occasionally some of his classmates, and 
myself, put our feet up on the battered white 
table, get tile old briars a-smoking (this last ex- 
cepting Campbell, who doesn't use the "weed”). 


and hot and heavy would be the arguments over 
some of the theories expressed ill one of Ids latest 
"yarns." It was here that I read the manuscripts 
of “When the Atoms Failed," "The Metal Horde,” 
“Piracy Preferred," and “The Voice of the Void,” 
(which last 1 note with pleasure appears in the 
Summer Edition of the Quarterly), before they 
were sent to the publisher of this magazine. 1 
consider his stories exceedingly good, particularly 
in view of the fact that ho is not as yet over- 
burdened with years, and 1 look forward to many 
more of the same among the pages of Amazing 
Stories ns the years roll on. More power to him I 
Richard Rush Murray, 

10 Sacramento Street, 

Cambridge, Mass. 

(Judging from the number of leitcrs of praise 
that come in for Campbell's stories, as against 
letters of adverse criticism, we don’t think lie 
needs ns good a champion as you seem to be. 
We arc glad, however, to print your letter, and 
thus give Campbell's growing circle of followers 
the pleasure of tills little personal touch — par- 
ticularly in the picture you draw wherein is shown 
much haggling over new theories expounded by our 
new author. Perhaps even Mr. Kirchncr will 
judge differently of the next of Campbell's stories 
which we plan to publish soon. — Eoiton.) 


A LETTER FROM THE INNERMOST 
HEART OF THE WRITER 

Editor, Amazino Stories: 

I doubt very much whether you like to read 
letters such as this, but believe me, it comes from 
the bottom of my heart and I mean every word 
1 say. I have read Amazing Stories since its 
very first issue and I have read its sister maga- 
zine, Science and Invention, since the days of 
the Electrical Experimenter. And because of 
my familiarity with your publications, I consider 
myself fit to judge the finest of them all, Amaz- 

Science is the core of my bouI nnd scienllficllou 
is the meat around it. I live only for science, it 
is my god, and all I hoi>c is that 1 am fit in 
every way to take over the role of a research 
chemist when I leave college. 

Now for the criticism for which this Idler was 
intended. Your magazine is deteriorating. Do 
you honestly think that the last four issues, from 
April lo July, have lived up to the wonderful 
standard set during the past five years? Ail 
during the past year, I have noticed a decline in 
the quality of the stories. Tills, of course, is not 
your fault, but is the direct result of the rival 
publications. You have got to beat them. If 
I may have the presumption to say so, I'll war- 
rant that you do not have anywhere near the 
amount of copies sold cacti month that you hail 
two years ago. If I am wrong, throw this letter 
into the waste basket. But whether I am right 
or wrong, your magazine is no longer as good 

There is only one way to heat the others and 
mnko your magazine finer and better in every 
way. And that is to print reprints. There arc 
hundreds of good, old stories that you might 
print, any one of which is fitly times os good as 
the junk you now publish. Why don't you tri- 
printing two or tlircc of tile old stories each 
month? I cannot understand why you do not do 
this for the profits that would result would surely 
make up for the cxlra cost, if any. My advice 
is that you let the readers vote whether they want 
reprints or not. I am certain, nnd so arc you, 
that tile majority would want some of the good, 
old scientifiction gems. Why not let them vote 

Now that I have gotten this weight off my 
chest, nnd not a bit of it is mere blow either, I 
would like to tell you that I am writing a slory 
for your magazine. This may sound strange from 
a reader who wants you lo return to the reprints 
as much as I do. lint if. in yonr opinion, it does 
not live up to the quality of fiction that you 
printed two years ago, please send it back without 
a second's consideration and I will send it else- 
where. It is my third attempt at writing scien- 
tifiction and is, of course, an interplanetary story 
as are almost all the stories by new authors. 

This story has to do with a member of our solar 
system never before visited by authors of scien- 
tifiction (and it is not the new planet). I have 
put as much science in it as possible so that it 
almost resembles "Around the Universe." X 
have been working on it for the past six months 
and it is only fifty typewritten pages long. I 
expect to send it in to you within two or three 
weeks, unless I get a job, and then it will be 
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But I couldn't help writing in and begging 
you to give us poor readers something good for 
a change — a reprint. 

Dan Taylor, 

3079 Broadway, 

San Diego, Calif. 

(The heading we have given this letter indicates 
our feeling that it is thoroughly sincere even if 
it also is a little hard on our efforts. We cer- 
tainly arc doing our best to make the magazine, 
acceptable to you, since it is your magazine, 
and we are thankful for your criticisms. We will 
certainly give this matter of reprints our careful 
consideration, although the number of reprints 
asked for — in the correspondence which comes to 
our office — is negligible compared to the number 
who want new stories. It is interesting to note 
how loyalty crops up even in your scolding letter. 
It is that that encourages us to carry on. We 
will be very glad to see your story and give it 
our careful consideration. — Editor.) 


A CLASSIFICATION OF AUTHORS. 

"AMAZING STORIES" AS A BI- 
MONTHLY. THE ROCKET IN A 
VACUUM 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

"The Message from Space," by David M. 
Speaker, in the July issue really is a most won- 
derful story. I think so far it ranks highly in 
being the best story that I have read; it has a 
real kick all the way through. "Tha Driving 
Power," by Miles J. Brener, M.D., was also a 
very good story. "The Explorers of Calllsto,” 
and the sequel to it, "Callisto at War," by Harl 
Vincent in the February issue, was an extremely 
interesting Scicntlfictlon story. 

I have listed below, some authors which class, 
at least in my opinion, as your best. They write 
almost all, if not all interplanetary stories, every 
one of which is very interesting. 

Edmond Hamilton and A. Hyatt Vcrrill almost 
tie for first place, but I believe Hamilton really 
wins the loving cup. David M. Speaker! Miles 
J. Breuer, M.D.; and Ifarl Vincent tie for 

I am wondering if it would be possible for you 
to publish two magazines a month instead of one? 
I am sure, if it were possible for you to do this 
that you would he benefited, ns much as the readers 
of your scicntificlion. One reason why I like 
your magazine, and why so many other scien- 
tifiction lovers like it, is because the authors use 
mostly interplanetary stories. 

Your magazine is by far the best magazine of 
its kind on the market. I am, for a fourteen- 
year-old boy, very busy, but never yet has it 
occurred, since I first saw Amazing Stories on a 
newsstand, that I have not bad time to read your 
most wonderful Amazing Stories. 

I hope in the far future (or maybe not so far 
nt that), to fly by means of a rocket beyond the 
earth's atmosphere, or into interstellar space, for 
I presume that within 15 or 20 years rockets will 
take the place of Airplanes! Anil according to 
the rate at which we aro now progressing, I be- 
lieve that we will also have control over them. 

Please answer this question: 

Would a rocket fly better in the air (or at- 
mosphere). than in a vacuum (or space)? I 
believe that a rocket would fly better in a vacuum, 
but have no actual proof. 

This is a rather long letter, and crudely worded, 
but I wanted to have my say. 

Thomas Jared Morriscy, 

3-120 East 5th Street, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

(You have certainly selected stories by excellent 
authors, in expressing your approval of them in 
the first paragraph of your letter. The drift into 
interplanetary stories which you indicate, we 
sometimes feel has become too pronounced. It 
Is our desire to have Amazing Stories cover the 
entire field of natural science and we should 
personally be glad to find a larger proportion of 
stories relating to things on the surface or in the 
depths of Mother Earth. But an Editor must not 
be affected by personal considerations, he must 
think of his readers and please them. The idea of 
publishing two magazines n month has been talked 
over and discussed here for many months. There 
is no telling what may be done in the future 
as far as the publication of our magazine is con- 
cerned. You speak of the possibility of flying 
outside the earth's atmosphere. A rocket will fly 
much better in a complete vacuum than in the air; 
air operates to retard its flight and does not help 
its propulsion in any way. — E ditor.) 
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Know the Facts 

About Your Own Body! 

A RE there certain questions about your anatomy which you 
. would like to ask your doctor? Is your love-life unhappy 
because you do not clearly understand basic facts about male 
or female organisms? Have you symptoms 
of any form of affliction you do not under- 
stand? If you would like the mysteries of 
male or female anatomy lucidly explained 
and illustrated, mail the coupon belowtoday ! 

The Veiled Truth 
Brought Into the Light 


TABLE OF 
PLATES 

1 Male Body 

2 Female Body 

3 Blood Circulatory 
System 

4 Muscular System 
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Physical prowess, beauty of form, grace of body, the rela- 
tion of the sexes . . . these, often veiled, constitute the 
theme for a thousand poems and novels. But the dignified 
study of the body's organs in detail is seldom available to 
the average individual, excepting in special college medical 
courses. 

Now, because they believe it is your birthright to know and 
understand the truth— because ignorance is inexcusable and 
often disastrous — our medical staff experts place such 
vital fundamental facts of life within easy reach of every- 
one in the unique new manual — 
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Editor, Amazing Stories: 

1 casually picked up your magazine at a local 
bookseller's, and since then have been hunting 
the town for hack numbers. It is out of pure 
gratitude that I communicate with you. You 
see, here in New Zealand we are very badly off 
for anything anywhere near so cnthrallingly inter- 
esting as your publication, and very few of the 
chaps seem to know that there is such a magazine 

I note your encouragement of criticism, de- 
ructivc or otherwise, and will take full advantage 


of i' 


Let's 

:e with the 


t the 


rt of tim pill, and finish up 


practically no attention lo scientific data. Surely 
Mr. Hamilton must realize that were two bodies 
traveling at. the terrific s|>ccds of the "space- 
flier" and the meteorite to collide, even If only a 
glancing blow, there would never be any question 
of ripping fabrics. The immense heat generated 
by such an impact would immediately cause those 
surfaces, if not to vaporize, nt least to become 
incandescent. As for merely ripping tip an outer 
shell covering, well 

Another tiling. I suppose the force-ray which 
is causing the sun's accelerated rotation must by 
reaction be throwing Neptune out of its orbit 
with a force equal to that which it is exerting 
upon the sun. And if the force is situated, (as 
it must he— I haven't found that part out yet) nt 
one of Neptune’s poles, surely the gyroscopio 
action of even Neptune could not equably stand 
the thrust of such a mighty ray— one which was 
accelerating the enormous bulk of the sun to such 
an extent that daily its period of rotation de- 
creased by four hours. Still, I suppose it’s 
rather rotten to criticize on such scant scientific 
knowledge as mine. I only wish I could writo 
half as well myself. It's very plausible, if you 
don't go into it too deeply. 

That story, “Synthetic" by Mr. Cloukcy, most 
enjoyable, and really entertaining: The poem, 
"Vis Sclentlac," by Dr. Miles J. llreticr, Is fine. 

"Tho Madness of the Dust." Well, I’m not 
particularly keen. Still, one man’s meat is nil- 
other's poison. 

“Through the Veil." Didn't greatly enjoy it, 
partly, I think, because Conan Doyle was dragged 
into it. Out here, that man is as popular as a 
pork eliop nt a Synagogue. Ills own fault, wo 
think. Tell you on the Q. T. 

^ "The Ivy War," convincing and most plausible. 

“A Circe of Science," too vague — not definite 
enough as to the actual treatment used. When 
we are told that the habits of living creatures aro 
by some method made diametrically opposite to 
their former ones, it naturally fullows that chaos 
would reign. That could be touched upon. A 
good opportunity was missed In that story. It w.19 
the sketchy treatment of the actual methods used 
in the mutation of the species. Readable though. 

“The Noise Killer." Good. Thoroughly en- 
joyable. A bit weak in the fade-out. Not quite 
convincing at tho finish. Still, It was a difficult 
position for the author and quite a neat, if com- 
monplace solution. 

But I think that one of the greatest stories I 
have ever read was “The Gimlet.” I don't think 
I ever enjoyed anything so much in my life 
before. I have read it and re-read it. and each 
time have enjoyed it more. Stick to that new 
author, Mr. Editor, he certainly la wlint you call 
“the goods." lie has the same neat touch of 
humanity that characterizes H. G. Wells at his 
best. His science is irreproachable. A magnifi- 
cent yarn, that holds one absolutely enthralled. 

That is all, sir. Thank you for the time 
spared me, hut this letter I really enjoyed writing 
— even if it should bring a storm of abuse on my 
probably deserving head. Good luck to your maga- 


it desen 


John Bright, 

P. O. Box 95, 
Gisborne, N. Z. 

ou will have found the 


n proimsed to sink a great well far down into 
earth in order to determine, as well as it 
1 he. what the condition of things is miles 
>w the surface of the earth. Wc are glad 
i enjoyed writing your letter; vie enjoyed 
ding it. — E ditoe.) 
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OPPORTUNITY AD-LETS 

Rate — Eight cents a word. Cash should accompany all advertises 
accredited advertising agency. Advertisements tor less than 1 
EXPERIMENTER PUBLICATIONS, Inc., 381 Fourth Av. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Agents — No Hard Times. Earn up to $12 
daily wearing fine Felt Hats and showing friends. 
Smartest stvfrs. Latest shades. $2 to $5 saving. 

Taylor Hat & Cap Mfrs., Dept. 


Cincinnati. Ohio. 


GO 38 5? 

_ Agents everywhere . making money with our 
line of kitchen specialties, demanded in all homes. 
Big earnings possible. Write today for details. 
A. Seed Filter Co., 353 Broadway, New York. 

Our LUMINOUS CRUCIFIX and new LU- 

MINOUS ST. THERF.SE STATUE shine 
brilliantly in the dark. Sell on first demonstra- 
tion. Write today for prices. W. G. Hannan 
Co-. 2547 South State St„ Chicago. 


3 completely illustrated course on strength 
building, with instructions on making your own 
apparatus. Build your strength as I did, in a gym 
of your own. will show you how to build a 
rowing machine and wall exerciser combined, 
liar bells, etc. Simply pin a two dollar bill to 
Sheet containing measurements and mail to L. I. 
Keith, -1512 Pimlico Rd., Balto, Md. 


clamoring for 

Perhaps you can write one mat we can shape 
and sell for you. One writer (V. M.) received 
$3,000. New York best market. Write for full 
particulars. Daniel O’Malley Company, Suite 11, 
1/76 Broadway, New York. 


tion. SPRINKLE. Plater, 815 Marion, Indiana. 

CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
Llscd Correspondence School courses sold on 

repurchase basts. Also rented and exchanged. 
Money back guarantee. Catalog free. (Courses 
bought.) Lee Mountain, Pisgah, A 1 " 1 -"'" 


PRINTING OUTFITS & SUPPLIES 


HELP WANTED MALE— INSTRUCTION 

ljETEl.Ti YES Earn Big Money. Experience 

unnecessary. Write, American Detective System, 
° n K Broadway. N. V. 


Print your own cards, stationery, circulars, ad- 
vertising, etc. Junior Press $5.90, Job Presses 
$11 up, Power $1-19. Print for others, big profit. 
Easy rules furnished. Write for free catalog and 
full Information. Kelsey Co., R-67, .Meriden, 


Astounding Magic. Take card, change t_ 

of matches and change box to card — 15c. Oriental 
Novelty Co., -Mb ltidgc Kind, l.y ml Im rr. t . N. ’ 

MALE HELP WANTED 


SONG POEM WRITERS 




GET outdoor 


month; vacation. 1’atrol forests and parks; pro- 
tect game. Details tree. Write — DEI. MAR IN- 
STITUTE, 11. 36 Denver, Colorado. 


COMPOSERS— VERSE OR 

limit opportunity. Write at or 
McClurg Bldg., Chicago. 


i"h : u 8 5 J.llli) v. 1 : r . M. ■■■ i . r .. 

s ami narks: tiro- mtc Malic. EXG4215 North Av, rtitmoo 


SONG POEM WRITERS— "Krai" proposition. 

Hlbbclcr, D-191, 210-1 Keystone, Chicago. 


RUPTURE IS 
N0T_AJEAR 

NO BR EAK TO . HEAL 

Rupture ta net a tear, but fa duo to a muscular 
weakness in the abdominal wall. Trunnon merely 
brnco those muaclcabutdonotBtrenBthon thorn— 

on tho contrary, thogouglngofthoordlnnrytrusa 

pad o'tcu increases thia weakness as it tends to 
shut off circulation of tho blood. -, r • , 

STUART’S ADHESIP PLAPAO-PADS aro 
pntentnlilydlffcrent— boinpmechanico-chem- 
ico applicators— made oolf-adhesvivo purposely 
to keep tho muscle-tonic called “Plapao" 


ond dingo to the body wltbont straps, 
bncklos or springs. Easy to apply— com- 
fortnblc— Inexpensive. Awarded Gold Medal, 
Romo, Grand Prix, Paris, Honorable Montion, 
Panama Pacific Exposition, San Frnncinco. 
etc. For almost a quarter contury* 'stacks of 
sworn testimonials from many different 
countries roport success— witkont delay front 
work. Tho opidormatic nboorption of PInpao 
utilizing “ mechnnico - chcmico therapy" tends 
toward a natural process of recovery, otter 
which no lurtbcr nso tor n frnss. 

• ’Stop wasting your timo nnd money on old- 
laBhioneddoviccs. Learn how to closo the hernial 
opening as nature intended, so the raptnro 
can’t como down. Send no money; just mail 
tho Free Test coupon below. Foryour own good 
—write today— tomorrow may bo too Iato. 


. FREE TEST COUPON 

— Plapao Laboratories, Inc. 

. 686 Stuart Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Bend mo a Free 10 day test supply of the 
remedial factor Plap&o and 48-page illustrated 
book on Rupture; no chargo llor this now or 
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missed a transit instrument tho same day; perhaps 
that is where it went. 

Edward I. Husclier, 
Headquarters and Service Co., 
Eleventh Engineers, 
C'orozal, Canal Zone. 

(We certainly cannot answer for what can 
be done in the way of utilizing the force-ray. If 
our readers want interplanetary stories, as they 
certainly do, we must allow a good deal of lati- 
tude, such as Mr. Hamilton, who is greatly ad- 
mired by our readers, employs. We arc glad to 
hear you say that the result of your experience in 
•he tropics has been to make you disinclined to 
believe In the impossible. Your idea of the ants 
taking the buttons as souvenirs is certainly orig- 
inal, to say the least. We understand from your 
second clause that you would attribute a sort of 
Doppler effect as to tile light given by Saturn In 
the story. But this effect would bring Infra-red 
rays into the field so that the yellow may very 
well be preserved — Editob.) 


A TRIBUTE TO AND CRITICISM OF 
A. HYATT VERRILL 

Editor, Amazing Stobies: 

I am not a regular reader of your magazine, 
hut shall always buy a copy if the index includes 
A. Hyatt V'crrill'a name. It was my misfortune 
to miss his first story of “The Green Prism,” hut 
the second two-part novel was read with sincere 
interest. However, here arc some comments. 

Mr. Vcrrill (rather, the narrator), stated the 
people were reduced lu size while grouped about 
tin altar of mnnnbinlte, which caused the trans- 
formation as the correct note was sounded upon 
the native whistle. When the normal persons 
gathered on that occasion, each otto would have 
occupied about four square feet of space on the 
average. I am assuming that the day was in 
celebration of ail event of dignity nnd Importance 
and that they were not jammed together in a 
closely packed mob. We know the ground did 
nut contract, nnd as the city they later built 
could have been surrounded by the eye of a large 
needle, the diminutive beings were separated from 
one another by vast distances and extremely rough 
country. Their wanderings before uniting would 
be a story in itself. And, too, the subjects of 
Queen Nallclic must have been badly jostled ou 
being enlarged I Did the doctor and the archeol- 
ogist have gold crowns, fillings, bridgework or 
"store teeth"? Did the tiny ones wear rings, 
arm bands or neck ornaments? What effect 
would a passage through the prism have had 
upon a mollusc? 

The name of A. Merritt is often mentioned In 
your discussion columns, but to date I have never 
read any of Ills stories, In A. S. This is only 
because he has never been noticed. Both he and 
Mr. Vcrrill arc my favorite authors In this line, 
though the latter's "Feathered Detective" ap- 
peared to he below average. Interplanetary travel 
and conquest are overworked themes, but the 
unique plots developed by Mr. Merritt and Mr. 
Vcrrill have ray respect. 

Speaking of the application of atomic energy. 
Dr. Tesla in Science and Invention (April) 
mentioned his doubtful opinions. 

Will it ever he possible to nullify gravity? The 
attraction of two bodies varies directly as the 
product of their musses and Inversely ns the 
square of the distance from the heavier to itself 
the lighter. Can this attraction have the same 
properties as magnetic force? I don't know, but 
it appears that it does not, so how can gravita- 
tion be overcome by electro-magnetic means? 

Authors who write of other planets, with few 
exceptions, would have us believe only one race 
inhabits those worlds, speaking one language and 
having general customs. Think of the dialects, 
etc., on the face of Mother Earth and let the 
would-be cosmopolitan of this world envy his 
brothers in space! 

As I have mentioned before, you cannot include 
me in your legion of regular readers: I have 
strong likes and dislikes for certain subjects nnd 
writers, but those that appeal to me arc excellent. 

Ralph Peterson, 

1265 Eleventh Street, 

Douglas, Arizona 

(All we can say about "The Green Prism" is 
that it has been greatly admired by our readers. 
Mr. Vcrrill, who is one of the classic writers of 
the day, Is certainly entitled to use his Imngina- ' 
tion to the fullest possible extent. Wc arc glad 
to have yon say that he is one of your favorite 
authors. As regards nullification of gravity, wc 
arc afraid to say that anything is impossible. — 
Editob.) 
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A LETTER OF SUGGESTIONS WHICH 

ARE HIGHLY APPRECIATED, BUT 
WE DO NOT. SMOKE. (We speak of 
the mole representative.) 

Editor, Amazing Stowes: 

My real reason for writing tilts is to set up a 
hue anil cry - , and if necessary, start a siren for A. 
Merritt. Where is lie? What is he spending 
all his time on? If it's another story like "The 
Moon Pool," line. 1 couldn't ask for better. 
Now, Editor, since I wish to sec Amazing Stories 
advanced, 1 heartily urge you to do the sensible 
thing and get in touch with A, Merritt. If he 
needs money to continue his work, advance him 
some, for if you took a vote of the readers of 
scientlfictlon the world over, I dare say you 
would receive a 100% vote In approval of A. 
Merritt's next novel or story, provided he writes 
one. Another thing: When A. Merritt writes a 
story, it isn't only a corking good yarn, it's a 
model and mark for the rank and file of writers 
to shoot at. No dotibt you have a staff of ex- 
rcllcut writers, hut stack them up against A. 
Merritt for lucid thought, and you see how 
short they all fall. If Mr. Merritt reads this I 
would appreciate very much an answer ns to 
why lie hasn't written more lately. Ho really 
owes it to his most devoted public. 

Why not try also to get hold of another old 
timer— K. R. Burroughs? He's writing for "111110 
Book" and you ought to get him. Ilis stories arc 
really good, ami different from the interesting but 
nevertheless common (?) run of sclentllietion. 

1 was intensely gratified to sec one of Paul's il- 
lustrations in your August issue. Try for more 
of him. Also try John Roger, who illustrates for 
"Astounding Stories." Briggs' illustrations arc 
too hazy, Indefinite and objectless. 

Your cover on the August issue is a wow. Wcsso 
has as good a cover there as Paul ever drew. 
Tell him to keep at il. lie lends spice to your 

"Skylark Three" looks as though it will surpass 
“Skylurk of Space." Tell E. 1C, Smith, I'll.!)., 
to keep (ip the good work, lie's fine, and with 
more description, can in time, 1 believe, measure 
up to A. Merritt's wonderful standards. 

"South Polar Beryllium” was good but P. Van 
Dresser doesn’t put enough plot into il. Ilia cx- 
phuiiiuons and theories are goud though. lie 
works from a sound base. 

"World Atavism" is better than the "Universe 
Wreckers," hut encourage E. Hamilton to write 
more like "The Other Side of the Moon." That 
story dominated your whole quarterly. 

"The Last War" wns not quite ns good ns its 
forerunner, "The Red Peril," although it Is a 
good story with n somewhat shallow plot. 

Congratulations to Woods Peters. His “When 
Incn-Laud Revolted" is good. He deals admirably 
with the principle in hand and develops such an 
astonishingly sound theory that we wonder why 
wo didn't think of it ourselves. Keep up the 
good work, Woods. 

Let's have more of the light but gripping short 
stories by A. L. Hodges. Mr. Hodges has done 
an exceedingly difficult thing back in “The Mys- 
tery of Professor Brown" and the two forerunners 
of it. lie's written a complete and satisfying, to 
say nothing of scientific and gripping story, in 
about 500 words. Hats off to him. If I don’t 
stop shortly, ye Editor will eject a disgusted snort, 
bite his cigar stub in two and leisurely tear this 
in two, and then In four. 

W. Warren Williams, 

5 West 63rd St., 

New York City. 

(If you will count the stories, in two or three is- 
sues of our magazine and average them up, you 
will realize that five or six stories a month will 
not cover a big list of authors, and it is mathe- 
matically demonstrable that we cannot give stories 
by all the authors who arc favorites with our 
readers. However, we arc not feeling at all hope- 
less about getting another story from Merritt. 

Paul is drawing for us and every now and 
then we try sonic new man, but we feel as if our 
work is very well placed with Wesso, Paul and 
Morey on our staff of artists. 

"Skylark Three" has won a great deal of 
praise. In fact it has received much more ap- 
preciation than we had really hoped fur. We are 
inclined to disagree with you about the “South 
Pole Beryllium." It impressed us ns a capital story 
with lots of good science in it. Beryllium today 
is_a very expensive metal. It is made from the 
mineral beryl and precious beryl in the emerald. 
It has quite interesting properties and bids fair 
to come into the market eventually. 


It is as you say an exceedingly difficult thing to 
write a scientific and gripping story inside of 500 
words. Y’ou will certainly gel more stories in the 
future. And since wc don't think wc have 
reached a point of perfection, wc can easily hold 
forth the promise to give even better stories in the 
future. — E ditou.) 


Written in the Year 2100 

( Continued front page 660) 
perceptible traces of a new combination of 
elements and to this new combination was 
given the blame. No one thought of ask- 
ing why the make-up of the air should have 
changed so suddenly, and the world's two 
benefactors decided not to inform an unap- 
preciative race that the whole Great Change 
wns their handiwork. 

Soon other changes were noticed. The 
ultra-violet rays, unimpeded by dust, got in 
their work of causing sunburn, and soon 
straw hats, farm style, became quite the 
vogue, but they were water-proofed to r" 
tcct the top of the wearer's head during n 

The rain caused many changes in the old 
order of life, for broadcasts of weather re- 
ports were listened for attentively and those 
who did venture out when rain was pre- 
dicted wore rubber jackets and trousers of 
the same material, taking care that these 
garments fitted snugly at wrists, ankles and 

Clearly, the minds of the race reasoned . 
this policy of playing hide-and-seek with the 
weather should not continue ; so it wns rec- 
ommended that children be clad ns scantily 
ns possible in summer weather to help im- 
munize them to colds. Soon it was found 
that children's bodies became so healthy that 
the wearing of scanty clothes could safely 
be practiced in all but the severest weather. 
At the same time, the desired effect was 
achieved, in that the youngsters were abso- 
lutely unafraid of rain and wetness, for the 
discomfort was small in view of the fact 
that wetness brought no bad effects. 

The g ’ 

Great Cl .... 

ing more at any time than a plain 

of white cloth much like the toga i 

Romans, save that nothing was worn under 
it. In mild weather even the gowns w 
dispensed with in favor of a thin, loose g 
meat whose ancestor was the humble I3.V.D. 
of the twentieth century. Modesty, an es- 
sential to ugly bodies, had almost disap- 
peared with ugliness itself. Bodies which 
had grown up exposed to the mysterious 
ultra-violet rays became animal-like in health, 
and strenuous exercise became so coniine 
that the new race was one of athletes. 

Sickness? There was as little then : 
there is now. I’eople had become ti 
healthy for that. 

Of Andrews and Scott little more is known 
than has been told, but it is to be hoped 
tiiat they lived to realize what an immense 
amount of Rood they did for their r 

is most likely, however, that they v ... 

Ilucnccd more by the immediate calamities 
of their act than by the knowledge that in 
the end Man would benefit more than suffer. 
It is rather pitiful that they, with their 
warped minds, should have feared the world's 
opinion to the extent of concealing their 
responsibility for the Great Change until 
after their deaths. 

Because of these two men, the world has 
become a happier place, for sickness and 
pain are almost gone and minds have kept 
pace with bodies in improvement. Clouds 
are gone from the mind quite as entirely 
as from the sky. No longer is our every 
thought directed toward comfort for the 
body, but rather toward n full, happy life — 
and we have been moderately successful i 
achieving it. 

Wc are not yet come into our full inheri- 
tance, although some would have it so, for, 
since wc have proved our superiority to en- 
vironment by remolding it and in so doing 
re-creating ourselves, what more can we not 
do? Each adaptation to changed surround- 
ings develops new qualities, and 
learning to control environment. 

Our future as a race is now in o 

THE END 
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This Big Book of 

“POPULAR 
CARD TRICKS” 

with 6 mouths of 

AMAZING 
STORIES 
All for Only $1 


Read This Account of the Most 
Interesting Evening We Ever Spent 


U P ^ o’clock the party was a complete flop. 
Nobody seemed to be able to get things going, 
lhen lorn walked in. Tom’s a live wire, if there 
ever was one. 


He said he’d heard about a one man show anyone 
could perform with the help of a book he knew about, 
lie had sent for that book, and said lie was going to 
put on the show. 

We thought he was joking, and laughed nt him; but 
he sat us all down in the living-room, got out a pack of 
old playing cards, and stnrled to do things that made 
our eyes pop out of our heads. 


For over 2 hours lie made those playing cards almost 
talk. Amazing predictions, mysteries, thought antici- 
pations, invisible passages, etc.! What he could do 
with those cards just didn’t seem human. After it was 
all over, the gang crowded around shaking his hand, 
and patting him on the back. The girls all said, “Oh, 
lorn! i ou re wonderful!” It was by far the most 
interesting evening I had ever spent. 

We asked him liow he learned it all, for we knew he 
n \ know a single thing about card tricks a short 
nme before. For answer he said that he had discov- 
ered Walter Gibson’s Famous Book of Popular Card 
Incks and it had taught him every trick he had 
showed us. 


And it was a fact! You, too, can entertain yourself 
and your friends -with the 101 card tricks this mar- 
velous book teaches. No slight of hand is necessary — 


Simply Mail Coupon NOW ! 


no hard work to learn. Simply read the book care- 
fully and you can do every trick in it. 


Complete Book Yours FREE 
If You Act PROMPTLY! 


Thousands have paid a good substantial sum for tliis 
big book of POPULAR CARD TRICKS, and have been 
more than repaid by countless evenings of delightful 
fun and entertainment. BUT— we want to send vou 
your copy ENTIRELY FREE, prepaid! And at the 

?MU',AT^ C c'4i^^ , ^ 8U I ,8cri P tion for eix bi S issues of 
AMAZING S10RIES, $1.50 regular value, for only 


mi JSSj-fS 1 ‘ho Gift Volume of “POPULAR CARD 
irnmrc „ ABS0LUTEL Y FREE, and AMAZING 
« for cxtru mo »tbs virtually WITHOUT 
tt . ,w! U 7 0U ,m,8t nd at once— WHILE WE STILL 

HAVE BOOKS IN STOCK! 


AMAZING STORIES, Dept. 2110, 

381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Send me, ENTIRELY FREE, prepaid, the complete 
big book of “POPULAR CARD TRICKS" by Walter Gibson; 
INC 'STORUV" ^ l ! 8rr, f li0 ” for ' h « “«* Big I»suci of AMAZ- 
UNO STORIES at only |1, which I enclose. I understand you 
Wi 1 promptly refund my }1 and I may kcop the book if I am 
not more than satisfied, 


n m « R.T.I.QUALIFIES YOU TO MAKE MONEY AND ITS SERVICE KEEPS YOU UP-TO-THE-MINUTE D « . 
■K. 1* ON THE NEWEST DEVELOPMENTS IN RADIO. TELEVISION. AND TALKING PICTURES 1. • !• 



Board Help You 

20 years' Radio Experi- 
ence. First to establish 
2-way amateur commu- 
nication with Europe. 
Former Traffic Mgr. of 
Am. Radio Relay League, 
Lieut. Com. U. S. N. R. In- 
ventor and Designer. Cons. 
Radio engineer. 

Assisting him is the R. T. I. 
Advisory Board, composed of 
. men prominent in the Radio In- 
i' KM - -. / dustry — -manufacturing, broad- 

ItOOK / castinB. engineering and servicing. 

' All these men know Radio and will 
help you succeed in their field. 

RADIO & TELEVISION INSTITUTE 
4806 St Anthony Ct., Chicago, Dept 711 

RADIO & TELEVISION INSTITUTE 

St. Anthony Court, Chicago, Dept 787 
Send me Free and prepaid your BIG RADIO OPPOR- 
TUNITY BOOK. “Tune In On Big Pay," and full details of 
your three-in-one Home Training (without obligating me in 
any way). 


e executives with important 

„ p , .-e, broadcasting, engineering, etc., etc. They . 

supervise R. T. I. Work Sheets, Job Tickets, and other training methods. | 




K.T.I. 


R. T. I. TRAINS YOU AT HOME FOR A GOOD JOB OR A PROFITABLE 

PART TIME OR FULL TIME BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 



Over the Mountains 

front Los Angeles 
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Think of it! FIVE HUNDRED FIFTY-NINE MILES over rough mountainous country burning 
only ELEVEN GALLONS OF GASOLINE. Imagine more than FIFTY MILES to the GALLON. 
This is what the WHIRLWIND CARBURETING DEVICE does for D. R. Gilbert, enough of a 
saving on just one trip to more than pay the cost of the Whirlwind. 


liu Whirlwind Saves Hoidrbb 

Nimms Of Doiurs Yearly 

Whirlwind users, reporting the results of their tests, are amazed at the results they are getting. Letters keep streaming into the office 
telling of mileages all the way from 22 to 59 miles on a gallon, resulting in a saving of from 25 to 50% in gas bills alone. 

Mark H. Estes writes: "I was making 17 miles to the gallon on my Pontiac Coupe. Today, with the Whirlwind. I am making 35 6/10 miles 
to the gallon. Am I glad I put it on? I’ll say so!" 

P. P. Coerzen writes : "I made an actual test both with and without a Whirlwind, getting 13 l / 2 miles without and 34 6/10 miles with the 
Whirlwind, or a gain of 21 miles to the gallon. The longer the Whirlwind is in use on the machine, the better the engihe runs, has more pep 
and quicker starting. It makes a new engine out of an old one. and starts at the touch of the starter ' button.” 

R. J. Tulp: "The Whirlwind increased the mileage on our Ford truck from 12 to 26 miles to gallon and 25% in speed. We placed 
another on a WiUys-Knight, and increased from 12 to 17 miles per gallon. 

Arthur Grant : "I have an Oakland touring car that has been giving me 15 miles to the gallon average, but I can see a great difference with 
the Whirlwind, as it climbs the big hills on high and gives me better than 23 miles to the gallon of gas, which is better than 60% saving in gas." 

W. A. Scott: "I had my Whirlwind for three years. Winter and summer it gives the same perfect service, instant starting, smoother 
running, and what I saved in gasoline these last few years has brought other luxuries which I could not have afforded previously." 

Car owners all over the world are saving ■ money every day with the Whirlwind, besides having better operating motors. Think what 
this means on your own car. Figure up your savings— enough for a radio— a bank account— added pleasures. Why let the Oil Companies profit 
by your waste? Find_out about this amazing little device that will pay for itself every few weeks in gas saving alone. 


FITS ALL CARS GUARANTEE 


In just a few minutes the Whirlwind can be installed on any make 
of car, truck, or tractor. It's actually less work than changing your 
oil, or putting water in the battery. No drilling, tapping or changes 
of any kind necessary. It is guaranteed to work perfectly on any make 
of car. truck or tractor, large or small, new model or old model. The 
more you drive the more you will save. 

SALESMEN AND DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED 

Free Sample and $100.00 a Week Offer 

Whirlwind men are making big profits supplying this fast-selling device 
that car owners cannot afford to be without. Good territory is still 
open. Free sample offer to workers. Full particulars sent on request. 
Just check the coupon. 

WHIRLWIND MANUFACTURING CO. 
999-314-A Third Street Milwaukee, Wise. 


No matter what kind of a car you have — no matter how big a gas 
eater it is — the Whirlwind will save you money. We absolutely guar- 
antee that the Whirlwind will more than save its cost in gasoline alone 
within thirty days, or the trial will cost you nothing. We invite you 
to test it at our risk and expense. You are to be the sole judge. 


FREE TRIAL COUPON 

F™ WHIRLWIND MANUFACTURING CO. 

| 999-314 A Third Street. Milwaukee. Wise. j 

I Gentlemen- You may send me full particulars of your Whirl- ■ 
wind Carbureting device and .free trial offer. This does not I 
obligate me in any way whatever. * 

| Name | 

I Address | 

| Ci; > 

I County State I 

L O Check here if you are interested in full or part time salesmen ■ 
position. I 




